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CHAP.  IL 
Of    B  a  R  B  a  R  Y. 

|^)@C)9('^  NDER  the  general  name  of  Parbary 
^  ^  ]^  we  comprehend  the  kingdoms  of  Mo- 
)5C  M  rocco,  t'ez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli^ 
1j^)8CMji(  and  Barca,  which  begin  at  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  ftretch  from  thence  along  the  coall 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Egypt.  This  vaft 
trad  of  land  is,  next  to  Egypt,  the  moft  fruitful, 
trading,  and  populous  part  of  Africa,  and  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  had  it's  name  from  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  ferocity  and  barbarity 
of  it's  inhabitants.  With  refpect  to  it's  fertility, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  Barca  is  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  but  a  parched  barren  defert,  with  very  little 
water;  there  being  only  fome  fmall  fpots  near 
villages  that  afFord  a  little  corn  and  a  few  dates, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  which  the  natives  exchange 
with  their  neighbours  for  fiieep  and  camels.  Th? 
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foil  of  Tunis  is  generally  fruitful  towards  the  weft, 
but  very  poor  towards  the  eaft  for  want  of  water; 
and  that  part  of  Tripoli  contiguous  to  Tunis  is 
tolerably  fertile.  Algiers  is  very  mountainous  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean;  but  both  the  hills  and 
vallies,  where  they  are  cultivated,  abound  in  corn, 
dates,  almonds,  olives,  figs,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  The  country  of  Fez  and  Morocco  is  finely 
diverfified  with  mountains  and  vaft  extended  plains, 
moft  of  them  fufficiently  fruitful,  and  pietty  well 
inhabited  ;  though  in  many  parts,  as  v.'cll  as  the 
reft  of  Barbary,  it  is  dry,  fandy,  and  barren. 

Most  of  this  large  country,  now  called  Bar- 
bary, was  famous  in  the  times  of  the  ^.ncient  Ro- 
mans, againft  whom  the  Carthaginians  maintain- 
ed three  bloody  wars,  the  fecond  of  which  had 
almoft  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  power  and  glory, 
as  the  third  did  to  that  of  Carthage,  which  they 
took  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  the  Ro- 
mans reft  contented  with  having  deftroyed  that 
rival  city,  and  brought  the  Carthaginians  under 
their  yoke;  but  they  extended  their  conquefts  on 
ail  fides,  reduced  Numidia  and  it's  king  Jugurtha, 
whofe  anceftors  had  fo  Iqng  reigned  there ;  ancj 
after  him  the  brave  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania. 
Thus  not  only  all  the  coaft  of  Africa  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, but  the  inland  part  as  far  as  the  de- 
fert,  became  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  made 
new  provinces  of  their  vaft  empire.  In  this  con- 
dition it  continued,  during  the  reigns  of  feveral 
emperors,  till,  Chriftianity  having  taken  root  in 
the  country,  it  became  as  eminent  for  men  of 
learning  and  piety,  as  it  is  at  prefent  for  a  race  of 
cruel  plunderers  and  pirates,  enemies  to  the  Chrif- 
tiati  name. — But  we  muft  not  enter  i;ito  the  hiftory 
of  Barbary,  that  being  foreign  to  our  defign,  which 
is  to  furvey  it's  natural  and  artificial  rarities. 
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SPRINGS,    CAVES,  &c. 

THOUGH  Barbary  in  general  is  but  indif- 
ferently furniflied  with  fprings  of  water, 
there  are  fome  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
qualities.  Near  the  town  of  Elhamma,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tunis,  there  is  a  hot  fpring,  the  wa- 
ter whereof  is  conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  aque- 
duft,  but  is  fo  warm  and  impregnated  with  ful- 
phur,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  drank  till  it  has  been 
expofed  to  the  air  for  four  and  tv/enty  hours. 
Thefe  hot  baths,  which  have  little  hovels  built 
over  them  to  (belter  them  from  the  weather,  are 
reforted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One 
of  them  is  called  the  leper's  bath,  and  below  it 
the  water  ftagnates  and  forms  a  pool,  which  per- 
haps may  be  the  lake  of  lepers,  mentioned  by 
Leo.  The  water  of  thefe  fprings  is  perfedlly 
clear,  and  foft  to  the  palate. 

Near  the  city  of  Conftanrina,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  there  is  a  very  hot  fpring,  and  at  a 
little  diftance  another  that  is  furprifmgly  cold, 
with  a  ftone  ftrufturc  embellifhed  with  flatues 
and  other  ornaments.  The  people  thereabouts, 
who  arc  very  ignorant,  have  a  notion  that  this 
place  was  a  college,  the  matters  and  fcholars  of 
which  being  very  wicked  were  turned  into  thefe 
ftatues.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fuperftitious  opinion 
that  prevails  among  them,  efpecially  the  women  ; 
for  there  are  great  numbers  of  fnails  bred  among 
thefe  fprings,  which  their  marabbuts,  a  fort  of 
conjuring  priefts  very  much  regarded,  have  per- 
fuaded  them  are  malicious  devils  that  do  them  all 
the  hurt  they  can,  giving  them  violent  fevers  and 
other  difeafes;  and  the  credulity  of  thofe  poor 
people  the  marabbuts  fail  not  to  turn  to  their 
ov/n  advantage. 
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In  the  fame  province  of  Conftantina  Dr.  Shaw 
takes  notice  of  other  hot  fprings,  called  hammam 
mefkouteen,  the  filentor  inchanted  baths,  fituated 
on  alow  ground  furrounded  with  mountains.  The 
water  of  thefe  fountains  is  of  an  intenfe  heat, 
and  at  a  fmall  diftance  there  arc  others  which  upon 
comparifon  are  of  as  intenfe  a  coldntfs  ;  perhaps 
therefore  thefe  may  be  the  fame  with  thofe  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  W e  mayjudge 
of  the  heat  of  thefe  fulphureous  fprings  by  what 
the  dodlor  tells  us,  that  they  will  boil  a  large 
piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  by  what  he  farther  obferves,  that  the 
rocky  ground  the  water  runs  over,  to  the  diftance 
fometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  diflblved  or  rather 
calcined  by  it.  When  the  fubftance  of  the  rock 
is  foft  and  uniform,  then  the  water,  by  making 
every  way  equal  impreffions,  forms  it  into  the  (hape 
of  cones  or  hemifpheres,  about  fix  feet  high,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  diameter;  which  the  Arabs* 
maintain  to  be  fo  many  tents  of  their  predccefTors 
turned  into  ftone :  but  when  thefe  rocks,  bcfides 
their  foft  chalky  fubftance,  contain  fome  layers 
of  harder  matter,  not  fo  eafily  diflblved,  then,  in 
proportion  to  the  refiftance  the  water  has  met 
with,  we  are  entertained  with  aconfufion  of  traces 
and  channels,  diftinguiflied  by  the  Arabs  into 
(heep,  camels,  and  horfes ;  nay,  into  men,  women, 
and  children,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  under- 
gone the  like  fate  with  their  habitations. 

The  found  occafioned  by  the  trampling  of 
horfes  over  the  ground  about  thefe  fountains  makes 


*  It  U  to  be  obferved,  that  Barbary  is  inhabited  by  three 
ferts  of  people,  Moors,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  thefe  lalt  living 
in  tents,  and  their  chief  riches  confilling  in  their  cattle.  The 
Moors  are  diltinguifiied  into  whites  and  blacks. 
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It  probable  that  it  is  hollow  underneath ;  and  our 
author  fuppofes,  that  the  fubterraneous  air  efcap- 
ing  continually  through  the  fprings  may  caufe  that 
mixture  of  {hrill,  murmuring,  and  deep  founds, 
which,  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  wind  and 
the  motion  of  the  external  air,  iffue  out  along 
with  the  water.  The  Arabs  affirm  thefe  founds 
to  be  the  mufic  of  the  fairies,  who  are  fuppofed 
in  a  particular  manner  to  make  their  abode  at  this 
place,  and  to  be  the  grand  agents  in  all  thefe  ex- 
traordinary appearances. 

The  doflor  mentions  another  curiofity  pre* 
ceeding  from  the  quality  of  the  water  of  thefe 
fprings,  which  is,  that  the  chalky  ftone  being 
diflblved  into  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  and  car- 
ried down  afterwards  with  the  ftream,  lodges  it- 
felf  upon  the  fides  of  the  channel,  nay  fometimes 
upon  the  lips  of  the  fountains  themfelves,  or  em- 
bracing twigs,  ftraws,  and  other  bodies  in  it's 
way,  immediately  hardens  and  fhoots  into  a  bright 
fibrous  fubftance,  forming  itfelf  at  the  fame  time 
into  a  variety  of  glittering  figures  and  beautiful 
cryftallizations. 

Besides  thofe  already  enumerated,  there  are 
feveral  other  mineral  fprings  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  either  mode-f 
rately  warm  and  proper  to  bathe  in,  or  too  hot 
for  that  intention.  There  are  alfo  divers  fprings 
and  rivers,  whofe  names  do£ior  Shaw  has  given 
us,  which  are  either  very  fait  or  brackilh  ;  and 
yet  the  Arabs,  by  long  ufe  and  cuftom,  are  very 
well  reconciled  to  the  tafte  of  the  water.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  falt-pits  of  Arzew,  whichj 
are  about  fix  miles  in  compafs,  and  appear  like  a 
large  lake  in  winter,  but  are  dry  in  fummer,  the 
water  being  then  exhaled  and  the  falts  left  behind 
cryftallized* 
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In  the  province  of  Ducala,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  there  is  a  town  called  Maitbir,  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  noted  for  it's  hundred 
wells,  or  rather  caverns,  cut  down  into  the  folid 
rock,  which  were  probably  defigned  for  magazines 
to  lay  up  corn  in,  where  they  pretend  k  will*  keep 
a  hundred  years  The  common  people,  however, 
have  a  notion  that  they  conceal  fome  treafure,  and 
accordingly  they  let  themfelves  down  by  ropes, 
with  lights  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  find  it  out; 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  they  have  made  any  dif- 
covcry  of  that  nature.  Thefe  wells,  as  they  are 
called,  confift  of  feveral  ftories  one  under  another. 


•  It  is  certain  that  wheat  may  be  preferved  even  longer 
than  a  hundred  years  by  proper  management.  In  order  to 
Uiis  it  muft  at  firft  be  fhifled  from  place  to  place  with  a  (hovel 
every  fifteen  days,  for  at  leaft  fix  months  fucceflively,  and  af- 
terwards once  a  month,  or  not  quite  To  often^  for  fome  time 
longer.  When  the  duft  and  other  impurities  are  difperfed  by 
this  proceeding,  and  the  corn  has  exhaled  all  it's  fiery  par- 
ticles, it  may  be  kept  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  provided  the  roof 
of  the  granary  be  of  a  reafonable  height,  and  all  humidity  ex- 
cluded. But  to  prevent  the  bad  imprefHons  of  the  air,  and 
Iteep  out  vermin,  the  moft  efTe^lual  method  is  to  fpread  a  little 
imflaked  lime  over  the  heap,  and  fprinklc  it  with  water, 
whereby  a  (brt  of  cruft  is  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  corn, 
cf  two  or  three  inches  thicknefs.— The  memoirs  of  the  royal 
pcadtmy  of  fciences  inform  us,  that  in  the  year  1707  a  ma- 
gazine ©f  corn  was  opened  in  the  citadel  of  Meotz,  which 
h&d  been  (tored  up  in  1578,  and  the  bread  made  of  it  was 
Tery  good.  At  the  caftle  of  Sedan  in  Champagne  the  Abbe 
de  Lcuvols  was  fhewn  a  heap  of  corn  that  had  been  preferved 
there  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  notwithftanding  the  moifture 
of  the  place  at  firft  made  it  fprout  up  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
inches,  Thefe  fhoots,  dying  and  rotting  for  want  of  air, 
funk  down  upon  the  corn  they  fprung  from  ;  and  this  glutin- 
ous comport,  incorporating  with  the  grain  underneath  it, 
formed  a  very  thick  cruii,  which  dried  and  hardened,  and 
preferved  the  reft  of  the  heap.  Some  bread  made  of  this  corn 
was  fent  to  the  French  court,  and  gave  great  fatisfa^ion. 

the 
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the  loweft  whereof  is  very  large,  and  leads  to  fe- 
vera]  cells,  in  which  are  fprings  of  frelh  water. 
As  there  are  many  windings  and  turnings  in  thefe 
caverns,  it  is  faid  thofe  who  defcend  into  them  are 
often  loft,  efpecially  if  their  lights  happen  to  go 
out.  This  we  are  told  was  the  cafe  of  a  certain 
adventurer,  who  had  the  good  fortune  however  to 
ftunible  upon  fome  animal  that  lived  in  thefe  fuh- 
terraneous  apartments,  which  led  him  out  through 
a  natural  paflage  in  the  rock,  that  opened  into  a 
thick  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Upon 
the  difcovery  of  this  new  opening,  people  flocked 
thither  with  their  pick-axes,  in  order  to  dig  in 
fearch  of  the  fuppofed  treafure,  but  inftead  of  that 
met  with  fome  frefh  fprings,  which  filled  the 
whole  place  with  water. 

FOSSILS. 

UNDER  this  article  we  fhall  find  little  re- 
markable in  Barbary,  though  the  country  is 
not  deftitute  of  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  other 
metals.  Near  Algiers  and  Bona,  fays  Dr.  Shaw, 
a  foft  flaky  ftone  lies  immediately  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  which  is  frequently  gilded  over  with 
gold-like  fpangles ;  as  the  fparry  matter,  that  fills 
up  the  fiflures,  glitters  with  thofe  that  imitate 
filver.  The  common  flint  ftone,  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  which  moft  countries  have  in  plenty,  oc- 
curs fo  feldom  in  fome  parts  of  Barbary,  that  our 
merchant  veflfels  have  received  fome  of  them  in 
the  Downs  for  ballaft,  and  difpofed  of  them  at 
Algiers  for  feven  (hillings  the  quintal. 

Besides  the  common  mould  or  foil  of  Algiers, 
there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  pipe  and  potter's 
clay,  the  former  of  which  generally  burns  red. 
F uUer's  earth  is  alfo  dug  in  great  abundance ;  to 
B  4  which 
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which  we  may  add  the  fleatites  or  foap-earth, 
which  is  in  great  efteem  in  the  bagnios  for  clean- 
fing  and  foftening  the  {kin.  Lac  lunae,  which 
the  Arabs  fometimes  ufe  in  ftaunchrng  blood,  lies 
iifually  in  the  futures  of  fome  laminous  rocks  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  a  hard  fpecies  of 
almagra  or  Spanifh  bole  occurs  frequently  in 
another. 

The  felenites  fometimes  fpreads  itfelf  over 
whole  acres  of  the  woody  and  mountainous  dif- 
trids,  and  a  tranfparent,  yellow,  and  flefh-co* 
loured  talc,  or  gypfum,  often  expands  itfelf  in 
thin  cakes  over  fome  rocky  parts  of  the  country. 
In  pounding  the  gypfum  we  often  meet  with  a 
number  of  fmall  gold-like  nodules,  of  a  regular 
mathematical  figure;  but  the  gold  and  filver-likc 
marcafites  or  pyrites  are  irregular  with  regard  to 
their  {hape,  being  fometimes  formed  like  the  me- 
fentery,  kidney,  or  fuch  fort  of  figures  as  they 
ufually  affume  in  other  places. 

The  iron  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  vvhite 
and  good,  but  is  not  found  in  any  great  quantity. 
Some.of  the  mountains  have  a  rich  ponderous  ore, 
with  a  mixture  of  cinnabar,  but  no  mines  have 
been  opened  there,  as  Dr.  Shaw  was  informed. 
They  have  rich  lead  ores,  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  that  metal  might  be  obtained,  if  their 
mines  were  under  a  better  regulation.  Their 
method  of  refining  it  is  to  put  layers  of  wood  and 
ore  alternately  upon  each  other ;  and  fetting  the 
pile  on  fire,  they  frequently  obtain  eighty  pounds 
cf  metal  from  one  quintal  of  ore. 

The  regencies  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  look  with 
an  envious  eye  upon  the  filver  and  copper  mines 
of  the  Tingitanians,  though  our  author  fuppofes, 
that  their  mountains,  by  farther  fearches  and  ex- 
periments,  might  probably  be  found  to  contain  the 

fame 
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fame  materials,  efpecially  copper;  for  in  the  moun* 
tain  of  Fernan  there  are  large  ftrata  of  ponderous 
ftones,  tinged  all  over  with  green  efflorefcences; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  had  a  fpecimen  from  that  place 
which  feemed  to  (hoot  into  grains  of  tin  in  nf> 
fmall  quantity.  The  mountain  Tmolga  likewife 
abounds  with  ftones  of  the  fame  quality,  being  in 
all  appearance  very  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
copper, 

VEGETABLES. 

THE  cicer,  or  chich  pea,  is  very  much  cul* 
tivated  and  efteemed  in  Barbary.  This  fort 
of  pulfe  is  called  garvan^os,  and  is  moft  valued 
when  parched,  being  a  favourite  food  to  perfons 
of  all  ages  and  diftinftions.  For  this  purpofc  there 
are  copper-pans  and  ovens  in  almoft  every  ftreet 
of  the  eaftern  cities ;  and  the  method  of  parching 
thefe  peafe  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Whea 
parched  they  are  called  leblebby,  and  fome  writers 
have  taken  them  for  the  pigeon's  dung  mentioned 
in  fcripture  at  the  fiege  of  Samaria.  It  is  certain, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  that  this  pulfe  is  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  acquires  an  afli-colour  in  parching  ;  and 
as  the  firft  circumftance  anfwers  to  the  ufual  figure, 
the  other  to  the  ufual  colour  of  pigegn's  dung,  the 
fuppofition  is  not  in ti rely  groundlefs. 

They  have  a  fmall  parfnip  in  Barbary,  feme- 
what  like  a  turnip, -with  fibrous  roots,  which  has 
a  tafte  fo  agreeably  pungent,  that  it  is  very  much 
efteemed,  and  fold  by  v/eight.  Befides  oar  com- 
mon garden  herbs,  they  have  calabafhes,  and 
feveral  other  produdlions  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
Avhich  give  a  relifti  to  their  foups  and  ragouts  ; 
nor  (hould  their  coriander  be  omitted,  which  has 
41 7/ays  a  principal  fliare  in  the  Moojifh  cookery. 

B  5  Coliiflowers 
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Colliflowers  arrive  to  great  pctfe£lion  in  Barbaiy 
infomuch  that  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  he  has  feen  feveral 
that  were  very  white,  folid,  zwi  compa^,  mea- 
fur  ng  a  yard  or  more  in  circumference.  Their 
mu  fk-melons  are  little  fuperior  to  ours  in  the  ricli- 
nef  s  ox  their  tafte,  but  their  water-melons  exceed 
any  that  are  raifed  in  the  northern  climates. 
This  laft  fort  (which  they  call  dillah)  feems  to  be 
providentally  calculated  for  the  fouthern  countries, 
as  it  affords  a  cool  refrefhing  juice,  quenches  thirft, 
mitigates  feverifli  diforders,  and  thereby  compen- 
fates,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  exceffive  heats  to^ 
which  thefe  countries  are  fubjed. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  palm 
or  date  tree,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in 
Barbary ;  but  we  may  add  one  particular  relating 
tb  it,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned 
traveller  fo  often  quoted.  It  is  ufual  (he  fays) 
wiih  perfons  of  better  fafhion  in  this  country  to 
entertain  their  guefts  at  a.  wedding,  the  birth  of  a 
child,  or  upon  any  extraordinary  occafion,  with 
the  honey  (as  they  call  it)  of  th^  date-tree.  This 
they  procure  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of  the 
more  vigorous  kinds,  and  fcooping  the  top  of  the 
trunk  into  the  fhape  of  abafon.  When  the  fap 
afcends,  it  lodges  in.  this  cavity,  at  the  rate  of 
three  quarts  or  a  gallon  a  day,  during  the  firft 
week  or  fortnight;  after  which  the  quantity  daily 
diminifhes,.  and  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months  the 
juice  is  intirely  confumed,  the  tree  becomes  dry., 
and  is  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood  or  timber* 
This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  lufcious  fweetnefs 
than  honey,  is  of  the  confiftence  of  a  thin  fyrup, 
but  foon  grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  in^ 
to^icating  quality,  and  yielding  by  diftillation  an 
agreeable  fpirit.. 

Therk 
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There  is  a  Qirub  very  common  In  the  deferts 
of  Barbary,  which  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower, 
and  fruit  of  thejujeb,  only  with  this  difFerence, 
that  the  fruit  is  round,  fmaller,  and  more  lufcious, 
and  the  branches  are  not  fo  jointed  or  crooked. 
This  fruit  is  in  great  repute,  and  fold  in  the  mar- 
kets all  over  the  fouthern  diftrids  of  the  king- 
doms of  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

In  thofe  kingdoms  they  have  a  fpecies  of  aprl*^ 
cot,  ufually  of  the  fize  and  lhape  of  a  nedtarine, 
and  v/ith  the  fame  property  of  not  parting  fron> 
the  ftone.  The  eating  of  thefe  is  never  attended 
with  a  furfeit,  whereas  the  common  apricot  is  very 
dangerous,  occafions  a  variety  of  fevers  and  dy« 
fenteries,  and  is  called  by  a  name  that  fignifics  the 
killer  of  the  Chriftians.  They  have  two  or  three 
fpecies  of  plums  and  cherries,  but  none  of  them 
either  in  plenty  or  delicious.  The  cherry  has  been 
formerly  in  fuch  efteem,  that  it  continues  to  be 
called  the  berry  of  the  king.  Their  ne£larines 
are  larger  than  ours,  and  of  a  better  tafte  ;  and 
their  peaches,  befides  their  excellent  flavour,  will 
commonly  weigh  ten  ounces.  Some  of  their  pome- 
granates are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  pound  weight.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the 
prickly  pear,  called  the  fig  of  the  Chriftians,  per- 
haps (as  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes)  from  it's  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Europe.  Many  families  live 
upon  it  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  Septem* 
ber ;  though  it  is  never  known  to  tinge  the  urine 
of  a  bloody  colour,  as  it  is  faid  to  do  in  America. 
7  he  walnut  and  olive-tree  are  propagated  all 
over  Barbary,  but  the  hafel,  filbert,  goofeberry 
and  currant-tree,  are  fcarce  to  be  met  with  in  the 
country.  In  the  years  1723  and  1724,  the  locufls 
made  vaft  deftrudion  among  the  vineyards  of 
Algiers,  before  vvhich  time  (fays  our  author)  their 
B  6  wuie. 
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wine  was  not  inferior  to  the  beft  Hernnitage,  either 
in  briiknefs  or  flavour;  and,  though  it  is  much* 
degenerated  fince,  it  may  ftill  difpute  the  prefer- 
ence with  the  wine  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  The 
lemon  and  Seville  orange-tree,  efpecially  the  for- 
mer, are  in  a  continued  fucceffion  of  fruit  and 
bloflbms;  but  the  China  orange  is  not  a  native  of 
the  country,  and  only  bears  towards  the  latter  end 
of"  autumn. 

€  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Dr.  Shaw's  relating  to  the  gardens  or 
Barbary,  namely,  that  they  are  not  laid  out  with 
any  method,  beauty,  or  defign,  the  whole  being 
nothing  but  a  medley  and  confufion  of  trees,  with 
beds  of  cabbages,  turnips,  beans,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  wheat  and  barley  difperfed  among  them. 
Fine  walks,  parterres,  flower-plats,  &c.  would  be 
to  thefe  Africans  the  lofs  of  fo  much  profitable 
foil ;  as  planting  in  order  and  regularity,  the  ftudy 
of  foil  and  compofts,  or  the  aiming  at  any  im- 
provements and  difcoveries,  would  be  deviating 
from  the  praftice  of  their  aneeftors,  whofe  foot- 
fteps  they  follow  with  the  utmoft  reverence  and 
devotion. 

ANIMALS. 

OF  all  the  animals  of  Barbary,  the  lion,  ufually 
called  the  king  of  beafts,  feems  to  merit  our 
firft  attention.  This  fierce  animal,  which  rules 
with  a  tyrannical  empire  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  woods  and  deferts,  has  a  head  very  large,  and 
not  at  all  proportioned  to  his  body.  He  has  a 
thick  fiattifh  nofe,  a  very  wrde  mouth,  red  fiery- 
eyes,  hollow,  and  looking  fomewhat  awry.  His 
neck  is  adorned  with  a  fine  (hagged  mane,  but  the 
lionefs  wants  this  ornament.   He  has  a  long  tail^ 

very 
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very  ftrong  legs,  and  each  of  his  fore  feet  has  five 
diftin(ft  claws,  the  hinder  but  four,  all  crooked, 
fharp,  and  exceeding  hard.  The  hair  of  fome 
lions  is  curled,  of  others  lank  and  thin,  and  always 
of  a  dunnifli  colour;  for  thofe  who  pretend  there 
are  black,  white,  and  red  lions,  are  grofly  mif- 
taken,  none  fuch  being  to  be  found,  except  thofe 
which  owe  their  birth  to  heraldry  or  painting,^ 
The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  frightful,  and  evenj| 
beaft  dreads  his  approach.  He  is  of  a  very  favage 
nature,  preying  upon  other  animals,  chiefly  the 
wild  boar,  which  yet  (as  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us) 
hath  fometimes  been  known  to  defend  itfelf  with  fo 
much  bravery,  that  the  vi£lory  has  inclined  ta 
neither  fide,  the  carcafles  of  them  both  having 
been  found  lying  dead  together,  all  in  gore  and 
mangled  to  pieces. 

Some  have  reported  that  the  lion  is  afraid  of 
women,  and  that,  upon  taking  up  a  flick  and 
calling  him  names,  he  will  immediately  lofe  his 
fierccnefs,  and  fly  from  the  flocks  they  are  attend- 
ing. Something  of  this  kind  (fays  our  learned 
traveller)  perhaps  may  have  happened  when  they 
have  been  well  fatiated  with  food,  at  which  time 
the  Arabs  pretend  the  lions  have  fo  little  courage, 
that  they  can  feize  upon  their  prey,  and  refcue  it 
out  of  their  jaws.  But  thefe  inftances  are  very 
rare,  it  oftener  falling  out,  that  lions  devour  women 
as  well  as  men,  for  want  of  other  creatures.  Fire 
is  what  they  are  mofi:  afraid  of;  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  precaution  the  Arabs  take  in  this 
refpeft,  together  with  the  barking  of  their  dogs, 
and  the  noife  themfelves  make  all  night  long,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  a  lion  will  leap  into  the 
midft  of  an  inclofure,  and  bring  out  along  with 
him  a  fheep  or  a  goat.  If  thefe  ravages  re- 
peatedj  the  Arabs  take  notice  where  the  lion  en- 
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ters^  and  there  dig  a  pit,  covering  it  over  flightly 
with  reeds,  or  fmall  branches  of  trees,  into  vs^hich 
he  falls  and  is  taken. 

Thk  hunting  of  the  lion,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  is  in  fome  refpeds  like  the  method  of  tak- 
ing elephants  heretofore  defcribed.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  a  whole  diftridl:  is  fummoned  to  appear, 
who,  forming  themfelves  into  a  circle,  inclofe  a 
If^ace  of  three,  four,  or  five  miles  in  compafs,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  people  and  quality  of 
the  ground  that  is  pitched  upon  to  be  the  fcene 
of  aftion*  The  footmen  advance  firft,  rufliing 
into  the  thickets  with  their  dogs  and  fpears  to  put 
up  the  gamej  whilft  the  horfemen,  keeping  a  little 
behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge,  as  foon  as  the 
wild  beaft  makes  a  fally.  Thus  they  proceed,  ftill 
contraciing  their  circle,  till  they  all  at  lail  either 
clofe  in  together,  or  meet  with  fomething  to  divert 
them.  This  fort  of  paftime  is  fometimes  very 
agreeable;  for  different  kinds  of  animals  being  by 
this  means  driven  together,  they  feldom  fail  of 
having  chaces  after  hares,  jackals,  hyenas,  and 
other  creatures,  as  well  as  the  lion.  But  this  fport 
is  frequently  attended  with  fatal  accixients ;  for  it 
is  a  common  obfervation,  that  when  the  lion  per- 
ceives himfelf  in  danger,  nay  fometimes  the  very 
moment  he  is  roufed,  he  will  feize  diredlly  upon 
the  perfon  that  is  neareft  to  him,  and,  rather 
than  quit  his  hold,  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

We  have  already  taken  fome  notice  of  the 
jackal,  which  creature,  as  well  as  the  fiyah  ghufh, 
or  black-eared  cat,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  lion's 
provider ;  but  our  author  thinks  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  be  any  fuch  friendly  intercourfe 
between  fuch  different  animals*  In  the  night- 
time indeed,  as  the  pfalmift  obferves,  when  all  the 
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beads  of  the  foreft  do  move,  thefe,  like  other  kinds 
of  beafts,  are  prowling  after  fuftenance;  and  when 
the  fun  rifes,  and  the  lion  betakes  himfelf  to  his 
den,  both  the  frvah  ghufli  and  thejackal  have  been 
feen  gnawing  fuch  carcafles  as  the  lion  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fed  upon  the  night  before.  This,  and  the 
promifcuous  noife  v/hich  thejackal  is  often  heard 
-to  make  with  the  lion,  are  the  only  circumftances 
Dr.  Shaw  is  acquainted  with  in  favour  of  the  vut?^* 
gar  opinion.  —  Thejackal  yelps  every  night  about  ' 
the  gardens  and  villages,  feeding  upon  roots,  fruit, 
and  carrion.  Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  lupus 
aureus  of  the  ancients  ;  but  what  Oppian  defcri-bes 
as  fuch  is  a  creature  of  much  more  ferocity. 

Next  to  the  lion,  among  the  quadrupeds  of  a 
lefs  tameable  nature,  we  ought  to  mention  the 
panther,  whofe  fkin-  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  beau- 
tifully marked  with  round  black  fpots,  his  hair 
fliort  and  moffy,  and  who  is  thought  to  equal,  if 
not  exceed  the  lion  in  it's  favage  qualities  This 
creature  is  very  fwift,  and  attacks  both  men  and  ' 
beafts  ;  but  his  ufual  method  of  feizing  his  prey 
is  jumping  upon  it  by  furprife.  His  tongue  is 
rough  as  a  file,,  and  his  fkin  is  in  great  requeft  for 


*  Notwithftandiflg  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  lion,  feme 
authors  give  us  inftances  of  it's  generous  and- grateful  temper* 
Father  Maimbourg,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Croifades,  tells  us 
of  a  gentleman  that  had  delivered  a  lion  from  a  monftrous 
ferpent,  which  had  twifted  itfelf  round  the  body  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  wculd  have  ftung  him  to  death  if  the  gentleman  had 
not  killed  it  with  his  fpear.  The  lion,  fenfible  of  the  kindnefs 
done  him,  accompanied  his  benefa6lor  like  a  dog  during  his 
llay  in  the  Holy  Landj  and  when  he  em!)arked  for  Europe, 
the  niaf^tT  of  the  fhip  refufmg  to  take  the  lion  on  board,  he 
fwam  after  the  (hip  till  his  ftrength  being  exhaufled  he  wa% 
drowned.  But  our  readers  will  not  expe^^  we  fiiould  vouch 
fc^^  the  truth  of  Itories  of  this  natme* 
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it's  beauty,  and  bears  a  large  price,  being  not  very 
common.  The  female  panther,  like  the  lionery, 
has  two  rows  of  nipples,  giving  fuck  to  three, 
fometimes  four  or  five  whelps  at  a  time.  The 
Arabs  fay,  that  when  the  young  ones  breed  their 
teeth  they  are  feized  with  a  fever,  which  generally 
car  ies  off  three  out  of  four;  and  that  this  is  the 
leafon  why  their  numbers  at  prefent  are  fo  incon- 
iiderable.  But  whether  this  is  owing  to  fuch  a 
difeafe,  to  a  greater  difperfion  of  the  Arabs,  or  to 
the  eafier  way  of  killing  them  fince  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  it  is  certain  (fays  our  judicious  au- 
thor) there  would  be  great  difficulty  at  prefent  to 
procure  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  of  wild  beafts 
that  Africa  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  furniflicd  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

After  the  lion  and  panther,  the  dubbah  or 
hyena  is  the  fierceft  of  the  wild  beafts  of  Rarbary; 
but  of  this  animal  we  have  formerly  given  a  de- 
fcription  *.  We  may  add  however,  from  Dr.  Shaw, 
that  the  creature  naturally  limps  upon  his  hinder 
ri2;ht  leg,  notwithftanding  which  imperfedion  he 
is  tolerably  fwift,  and  cannot  be  fo  eafily  run  down 
as  the  wild  boar.  His  neck  is  rem.arkably  ftiff, 
fo  that  in  looking  behind,  or  fnatching  obliquely 
at  any  objeft,  he  is  obliged  to  move  his  whole 
body,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hog,  the  badger, 
^nd  crocodile.  His  colour  is  dun,  inclining  to  b^ 
reddifli,  with  fome  ftreaks  of  a  dark  brown  ;  and 
the  hair  upon  his  neck  is  near  a  fpan  long.  When 
any  of  thefe  creatures  are  taken,  the  Arabs  take 
great  care  to  bury  the  head,  left  the  brain,  ac- 
cording to  their  fuperftition,  fhould  be  made  ufe 
of  in  forcery  and  inchantment. 


•  Sec  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  animals  in  Tuj  ky  In  Afia^ 
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There  is  an  animal  in  Barbary  called  faadh, 
which  agrees  with  the  leopard  in  being  fpotted, 
biit  difFers  in  other  refpe£lsj  for  the  fkin  is  not 
only  of  a,  deeper  colour,  but  much  Coarfer  i  neither 
is  the  creature  itfelf  of  fo  fierce  a  nature:  how- 
tvevj  the  Arabs  imagine  it  to  be  a  fpurious  off- 
fpring  between  a  lion  and  a  leopardefs.  It  feeds 
upon  carrion,  fometimes  upon  roots  and  herbs, 
and  muft  be  in  great  neceffity  if  it  attacks  a  flieep 
or  goat.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  taken  for  the 
lupus  cervarius  of  the  ancients,  which  is  defcribed 
to  be  a  much  fiercer  creature. 

There  are  two  other  animals  of  this  country 
marked  like  a  leopard,  but  their  fpots  are  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  the  fur  fomewhat  longer  and 
ibfter.  The  one  is  of  the  cat-kind,  about  a  third 
lefs  than  a  full-grown  leopard,  and  Dr.  Shaw 
thinks  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fpecics  of  the  lynx^ 
-or  rather  for  the  lefler  panther  of  Oppian.  The 
other  has  a  fmall  pointed  head,  with  fuch  teeth, 
feet,  &c.  as  (hew  it  to  be  of  the  weafel  kind.  It 
has  a  round  flender  body,  about  a  foot  long;  and 
it's  tail  is  regularly  marked  with  a  fucceflion  of 
black  and  white  ringlets. 

The  horfe,  (fays  our  author)  formerly  the 
glory  and  diftinguifhing  badge  of  Numidia,  hath 
of  late  years  very  much  degenerated  in  Barbary; 
or  rather  the  Arabs  have  been  difcouraged  from 
breeding  up  a  fine  race,  v^hich  they  were  fure 
would  one  time  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkifli  officers.  A  valuable  and  well  taught 
Barbary  horfe  (befides  the  fuppofed  quality  of  ne- 
ver lying  down,  and  of  ftanding  ftill  when  the  ri- 
der drops  his  bridle)  is  to  have  a  long  pace,  and 
to  flop  ftiort,  if  required,  in  a  full  career.  No 
other  motions  are  pradifed  or  admired  in  that 
country,  it  being  reckoned  very  impolite  among 
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the  Arabs  to  trot  or  amble.  But  h6w  much  foever 
the  Barbs  may  have  formerly  been  efteemed,  at 
prefent  the  doftor  tells  us  the  Egyptian  horfes 
have  defervedly  the  preference  of  all  others  for 
fize  and  beauty,  the  fmalleft  of  them  being  ufually 
fixteen  hands  high,  and  all  of  them  fhaped,  ac- 
cording to  their  phrafe,  like  the  antelope. 

Amongst  other  obfervations  relating  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunisj  our  author  men- 
tions this  remarkable  particular,  viz.  that  a  geld- 
ing or  a  weather  is  rarely  if  ever  known  in  thofe 
countries  ;  for  fuch  males  of  fheep,  or  of  the  black 
cattle,  as  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  fpecies,  have  only  their  tcfiicles 
fqueezed  or  difcompofed  when  they  are  about  three 
months  old ;  the  Mahometans  accounting  it  an 
a(5l  of  cruelty  to  caftrate  any  creatures  except  thofe 
of  their  own  fpecies. 

Let- us  now  take  a  vievv  of  fome  of  the  moft 
curious  birds  of  Barbary,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
the  learned  traveller  we  have  fo  often  mentioned, 
to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for  his  ac- 
curate obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of  that  country, 
A  remarkable  animal  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  the 
houbaara,  which  is  as  big  as  a  capon,  and  it's  body 
of  a  longer  fhape.  It  frequents  the  confines  of 
the  deferts,  and  feeds  upon  little  flirubs  and  in- 
fers. The  body  is  of  a  light  dun  or  yellowifh 
colour,  interfperfed  all  over  with  little  brown 
marks;  but  the  larger  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
black,  having  each  of  them  a  white  fpot  near  the 
middle,  Thofe  of  the  neck  are  whitifli  with  black 
ftreaks,  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  length, 
and  for  being  erefted  when  it  is  attacked  or  pro- 
voked. It's  bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
flat,  like  that  of  the  ftarling ;  and  it's  legs  agree 
in  fliape,  and  in  the  want  of  the  hinder  toe,  with 
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thofe  of  the  buftard.  Nothing  can  be  more  en-- 
tertaining  (adds  the  doftor)  than  to  fee  this  bird 
purfued  by  the  hawk,  and  what  various  ftratagems 
it  malces  ufe  of  in  order  to  efcape  it's  enemy. 

There  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Arabs  the  boo- 
onk  or  long-neck,  becaufe  in  walking  and  fearch- 
ing  for  food  it  throws  out  it's  neck  feven  or  eight 
inches.  It  is  of  the  bittern  kind,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  lapwing,  having  fliort  and  flender  legs, 
of  a  green  colour.  It's  bill  islikewife  green,  three 
Inches  long,  and  in  fliape  refembling  that  of  a 
llork.  The  neck,  breaft,  and  belly  are  of  a  light 
yellow,  but  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  jet  black.  The  tail  is  fhort,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  long  and  fometimes  ftreaked 
with  white. 

The  emfeefy,  or  ox-bird,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  curlew,  is  very  beautiful,  being  all  over 
of  a  milk-white  colour,  except  the  bill  and  legs, 
which  are  of  a  fine  red.  It  generally  feeds  in  the 
meadows,  along  with  cattle,  but  it's  flefti  is  not 
favoury,  and  foon  corrupts. 

They  have  a  fpecies  of  thrufli  in  Barbary  which 
is  juftly  admired  for  the  richnefs  of  it's  plumage. 
The  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of  a  fine  light  green, 
the  wings  of  a  lark-colour,  the  breaft  white  and 
fpotted  like  the  thrufh's,  the  rump  of  an  elegant 
yellow,  and  the  ends  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  are  tipped  with  the  fame  colour.  This 
bird  is  not  very  common,  appearing  only  in  the 
fummer-months,  when  figs  are  in  feafon. 

The  Capfa  fparrow,  fo  called  from  a  city  of 
that  name  in  Tunis,  is  a  curiofity  that  deferves 
cur  notice  as  much  as  any  other  of  this  kind.  It 
is  about  as  big  as  the  common  houfe- fparrow,  and 
is  frequent  in  the  date-villages  to  the  weftward  of 
the  lake  of  Marks.    The  colour  of  it  is  like  that 
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of  a  lark,  except  on  the  breaft,  which  is  fomewhat 
lighter,  and  (hines  like  a  pigeon's.  But  what  this 
bird  is  admired  for  is.  it's  fweet  melodious  note, 
infinitely  preferable,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  to  that  of  the 
Canary  bird  or  nightingale.  On  this  account  fe- 
veral  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  to  Kai- 
roan*  and  other  parts  of  the  country;  but  it  has 
been  always  found  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  as  to 
languifli  and  pine  away  upon  being  removed  from 
it's  native  climate. 

The  rhaad  or  fafsaf  is  a  gregarious  bird,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies  in  Barbary,  the  fmaller 
whereof  is  as  big  as  an  ordinary  pullet,  but  the 
larger  is  about  the  fize  of  the  houbaara,  differing 
alfo  from  the  leffer  in  having  a  black  head,  with 
a  tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers  immediately  below 
it.  Each  fpecies  of  them  has  a  white  belly,  the 
back  and  the  wings  of  a  buff-colour  fpotted  with 
brown,  the  tail  lighter,  but  marked  all  along  with 
tranA^erfe  ftreaks  of  black.  The  word  rhaad 
denotes  thunder  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  name  given  to  this  bird 
from  the  noife  it  makes,  like  our  partridges,  in 
fpringing  from  the  ground  ;  as  fafsaf,  the  other 
name,  expreffes  the  beating  of  the  air  when  the 
iird  is  got  upon  the  wing. 

Another  bird  of  the  gregarious  kind  is  called 
the  kitawiah,  which,  like  the  rhaad,  wants  the 
hinder  toe,  and  frequents  the  moft  barren  parts 
tDf  Barbary,  as  the  rhaad  does  the  more  fertile 
parts  of  the  country.  In  fize  and  fliape  it  refem- 
bles  a  dove,  and,  like  fome  birds  of  that  kind,  has 
Short  feathered  feet.  It's  body  is  of  a  livid  colour, 
with  black  fpots ;  the  belly  is  blackifli,  and  upon 
the  throat  there  is  the  figure  of  a  half-moon  jil  a 
beautiful  yellow^.    Each  feather  of  the  tail  has  a 
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wliite  fpoi  f  t  the  extremity,  and  the  middle  one  is 
longer  than  the  reft,  and  pointed.  The  flefh  is 
of  the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  rhaad,  and  is 
not  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  of  eafy  digeftion. 

Among  the  more  curious  birds  of  Barbary,  we 
may  add  to  the  eagle  kind,  fays  our  author,  the 
karaburno,  an  afh-coloured  hav/k,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  our  buzzard,  with  a  black  bill,  yellow 
{hort  feet,  the  back  of  a  bluifli  colour,  the  pini- 
ons of  the  wings  black,  with  a  whitifli  tail  and 
belly. 

They  have  a  kind  of  water  hen  in  Barbary, 
with  a  white  fpotted  wing  and  dark  geen  feet. 
It  is  lefs  than  a  plover,  has  a  black  bill,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  the  belly  and  breaft  of  a  dark 
brQwn  colour,  and  the  back  ftill  darker.  The 
rump  is  white  below,  and  variegated  above  with 
black  and  white  ftreaks. 

Another  bird  or  two  may  fuffice  for  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  fowls  of  Barbary,  amongft  which  our 
author  takes  notice  of  a  fort  of  ftioveler,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  wigeon.  It  has  red  feet,  a  broad  flat 
bill,  black,  and  armed  with  teeth  ;  it's  breaft,  belly, 
and  head  are  of  an  iron-colour,  and  upon  each  wing 
there  are  three  fpots  of  blue,  white,  and  green, 
contiguous  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fhoveler  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  former,  but  with  a  lefier  bill,  a 
reddifti  neck,  and  a  head  adorned  w^ith  a  fmall 
tuft  of  tawny  feathers.  It  has  a  white  belly,  but 
the  back  is  diverfified  with  ftreaks  of  black  and 
white  alternately.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
pointed,  and  thofe  of  the  wings  have  each  of  them 
a  black  and  white  fpot  contiguous  to  each  other. 
The  extremity  of  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  feet 
are  bluer  than  thofe  of  the  wigeon. 
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As  to  animals  of  the  lizard  and  ferpent  kind, 
moft  of  thofc  we  have  defcribed  in  Egypt  are  com- 
mon in  feveral  parts  of  Barbary,  particularly  the 
thaibanne,  a  large  ferpent,  of  whofe  fkin  Dr. 
Shaw  fays  he  has  feen  purfes  made,  which  were 
four  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  zurreike  is  another  ferpent  common  in 
the  deferts,  which  is  ufually  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  of  a  flender  body,  and  remarkable,  as  the 
name  feems  to  imply,  for  darting  itfelf  along  with 
great  fwiftnefs;  which  makes  Dr.  Shaw's  conjee* 
ture,  of  it's  being  thejaculus  of  the  antients,  not 
improbable. 

But  the  moft  malignant  of  this  clafs  of  animals 
is  the  leffah,  which  is  of  a  lefs  uniform  turn  of 
body  than  the  ferpent  laft  defcribed,  and  feldom 
above  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  torrida  dip- 
fas  of  Lucan  anfwers  very  well  both  to  the  name 
(which  fignifies  to  burn)  and  the  venomous  qua* 
lity  of  this  ferpent. 

The  taitah  is  another  fpecies  of  ferpent,  be- 
tween which  and  the  lefFah  the  Arabs  fay  there 
is  the  fame  antipathy  as  naturalifts  have  long  ago 
affigned  between  the  chameleon  and  the  viper ; 
and  that  a  drop  of  clammy  juice  let  fall  by  the 
taitah  upon  the  leftah  will  throw  the  latter  inta 
fuch  convulfions  as  are  attended  with  almoft  im- 
mediate death. 

Few  fpecies  of  infeils,  and  creatures  under  that 
denomination,  occurred  to  Dr.  Shaw  in  thofe  parts 
of  Africa  he  travelled  in,  but  fuch  as  have  been 
already  defcribed  by  naturalifts..  The  moft  curi- 
ous fpecies  of  the  butterfly  kind  is  near  four  inches 
from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other, 
being  all  over  beautifully  ftreaked  with  murrey 
and  yellow.  The  edges  of  the  lower  wings  in- 
deed are  to  be  excepted,  v/hlch  are  indented,  and 
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terminate  in  a  narrow  ftrip  an  inch  long,  bordered 
with  yellow  in  an  elegant  manner.  What  adds 
to  the  beauty  is  a  fpot  of  a  carnation  colour  near 
the  tail. 

The  rareft  kind  of  the  adder-bolt  is  one  with 
a  broad  tail,  of  a  rufty  colour,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  and  the  wings  bright  and  fpotted  :  but 
there  is  another  (fays  the  doctor)  of  the  fame  fize, 
with  a  body  more  cylindrical,  and  differing  little 
in  form  from  the  common  iocuft. 

A  BEETLE  with  one  horn,  of  the  colour  and 
fize  of  a  chefnut,  is  a  fpecies  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  leaft  frequent  of  any.  It's  head  is  notched 
round,  or  indented,  and  it's  feet  broad,  like  thofe 
of  the  gryllo-talpa  or  mole-cricket.  The  lefler 
naficornes  are  every  where  met  with,  and  a  variety 
of  elaftic  beetles. 

AiMONGST  the  fpecies  of  locufts  to  be  found  in 
Barbary,  our  author  mentions  one  of  three  inches 
in  length,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  fore  legs 
armed  with  ftrong  horny  claws.  *  Another  fort^ 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  of  the  cucullated  kind,  has 
it's  upper  wings  ftreaked  with  a  light  green,  and 
the  membranaceous  ones  chequered  with  flefli- 
colour,  brown,  and  fcarlet.  There  is  a  third  fpe- 
cies about  two  inches  long,  with  beautiful  green 
wings,  whofe  chief  charadleriftics  are  two  an- 
tennae, v/bich  projeiSl  from  the  forehead  like  a 
couple  of  feathers. " 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  locufls 
in  general*;  but  to  what  we  have  faid  on  that 
fabje<5t  it  may  not  be  anaifs  to  fubjoin  what  Dr. 
Shaw  has  related  concerning  thofe  devouring  in- 


*  See  our  defcription  of  the  animals  of  Perfia. 
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feds,    Thofe  which  the  dodor  faw  in  Barbarj^^ 
in  1724  and  1725,  were  much  larger  than  our 
common  graflioppers,  having  brown  fpotted  wings, 
with  legs  and  bodies  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
wind  having  been  fome  time  foutherly,  they  firft 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  March;  and  in  the 
middle  of  April  their  numbers  were  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  formed 
themfelves  into  large  bodies,  appearing  like  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  clouds,  and  darkening  the  fun.  About 
the  middle  of  May  they  began  to  retire  into  proper 
parts  of  the  country  to  depofit  their  eggs,  and  in 
the  month  following  the  young  brood  began  gra- 
dually to  make  it's  appearance.    It  was  furprifing 
to  obferve  (fays  our  author)  that  as  foon  as  they 
were  hatched,  they  immediately  colledled  them- 
felves together,  forming  compact  bodies  of  feveral 
hundred  yards  fquare,  which  marching  forwards 
over  trees,  walls,  and  houfes,  eat  up  every  plant 
in  their  way,  and  let  nothing  efcape  them.  To 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  deflrucSlive  animals,  the 
inhabitants  of  the<:ountry  made  trenches  all  over 
their  fields  and  gardens,  and  filled  them  with 
water;  or  elfe  endeavoured  to  deftroy  them  by 
placing  in  a  row  great  quantities  of  heath,  ftubble, 
or  fuch  combuftible  materials,  and  fetting  them 
on  fire  on  their  approach.    All  this  was  to  no 
purpofe;  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and 
the  fires  put  out  by  infinite  fwarms  fucceeding  one 
another;   whilft  the  front  feemed   regardlefs  of 
danger,  and  the  rear  prefled  on  fo  clofe  that  a  re- 
treat was  impoflible.    After  one  of  thefe  bodies 
had  been  in  motion  for  a  day  or  two  (fays  our 
author)  others  were  hatched  to  glean  after  them, 
which  they  did  in  a  very  eflFe£lual  manner,  gnaw- 
ing off  the  young  branches  and  even  the  bark  of 
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fuch  trees  as  had  efcaped  before,  with  the  lofs 
only  of  their  fruit  arid  foliage, 

Im  this  manner,  adds  the  doclor,  they  lived 
near  a  month  upon  the  ruin  of  every  thing  that 
was  green  or  juicy,  till  they  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  and,  by  cafting  their  (kins,  threw  off 
their  worm-like  ftate.  To  prepare  themfelves  for 
this  metamorphofis,  they  hang  by  their  hinder 
feet  to  a  twig,  branch,  the  corner  of  a  ftone,  or 
the  like;  when  by  an  undulating  motion,  ufed  on 
that  occafion,  their  heads  firft  appear,  and  their 
bodies  foon  after.  The  whole  transformation, 
fays  our  author,  is  performed  in  feven  or  eight 
minutes,  after  which  they  lie  in  a  ianguifhing 
condition  for  a  little  time;  but  when  their  wings 
are  hardened  by  the  air  and  fun,  and  the  moifture 
dried  up  which  was  left  upon  cafting  their  floughs, 
they  returned  again  to  their  former  voracity,  with 
an  addition  both  of  ftrength  and  agility.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  continue  long  in  this  ftate  be- 
fore they  were  intirely  difperfed,  as  their  parents 
were  before,  after  laying  their  eggs  to  prepare  for 
a  frefti  offspring. 

These  infects,  fays  the  do61:or,  fprinkled  with 
fait  and  fried,  are  in  tafte  not  much  unlike  our 
cray-fifh.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  them*; 
and  Ludolphus  has  a  dilTertation  wherein  he  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  quails  the  Ifraelites  fed 
upon  in  the  wildernefs  were  only  a  fpecies  of  lo- 
cufts  :  but  the  pfalmift,  in  calling  them  feathered 
fowls,  feems  intirely  to  contradift  that  fuppofi- 
tion.  However,  to  engage  in  controverfies  of  ihh 
kind  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 


*  Levit.  xi,  22. 
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The  fcorpion,  continues  our  author,  in  con- 
fideration  of  it's  noxious  qualities,  may  claim  the 
next  place  after  the  locuft.  Some  of  the  fpecies 
are  long  and  narrow,  others  rounder  2nd  larger; 
but  each  of  them  have  a  tail  confilHng  of  fix  joints, 
not  feven,  as  fome  ancient  writers  have  alFerted. 
Thofe  on  this  fide  of  mount  Atlas  are  not  very 
hurtful,  the  fting  being  only  attended  with  a  flight 
fever,  and  the  application  of  a  little  Venice  trea- 
cle foon  afi'waging  the  pain.  But  the  fcorpions  of 
Zaab,  and  moft  other  parts  of  the  defcrt,  as  they 
are  larger  and  of  a  darker  complexion,  fo  their 
poifon  is  more  malignant,  and  frequently  proves 
mortal.  —  The  bite  of  the  boolakaz  or  rhax  is  of 
the  fame  venomous  nature;  and  it  is  computed 
that  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  die  every  year  by  the 
hurt  received  from  this  animal  and  the  lefFah. 

The  method  of  curing  the  bite  of  thefe  crea- 
tures is  either  to  burn  the  part,  or  to  make  a  deep 
incifion,  and  cut  away  the  contiguous  flefh.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  buried  up  to  the  head  in  the 
bot  fands,  or  in  pits  heated  for  that  purpofe. 
When  no  great  danger  is  apprehended,  they  only 
apply  hot  aflies,  or  the  powder  of  alhenna,  with 
two  or  three  thin  flices  of  an  onion,  tying  them 
as  a  cataplafm  upon  the  part  afFefted.  Our  author 
never  heard  that  olive-oil  was  made  ufe  of,  which 
has  lately  been  found  a  fpecific  remedy  againfl: 
the  bite  of  the  viper,  being  rubbed  warm  upon 
the  wound  *. 

Having 


*  Of  this  we  have  feveral  inftances  recorded  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  particulaily  thofe  of  Williafn  Oliver 
and  his  wife,  who  followed  the  bufinefs  of  catching  and  fell- 
ing vipers,  and  offeied  tbemfelves  to  be  bit  by  any  viper  that 
Ihould  be  procured,  tiufting  to  the  virtue  of  a  remedy  they 
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Having  mentioned  the  viper,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  defcription  of  that  ferpent, 
C  2  famed 


had  accidentally  hit  on  in  trying  various  things,  which  was 
only  oil  of  olives,  known  by  the  name  of  faliet-oil,  from  it's 
being  frequently  ufed  with  fallet.    On  the  lit  of  June,  1734., 
in  the  prelence  of  a  great  number  of  perfons,  the  faid  Wiiliam 
Oliver  was  bit  by  an  old  black  viper  or  adder,  brought  by  one 
of  the  company,  upon  the  wrift  and  joint  of  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  fo  that  drops  of  blood  came  from  the  wounds. 
He  faid  that  he  immediately  felt  a  violent  pain  and  Ihcoting, 
both  to  the  top  of  his  thumb  and  up  his  arm,  even  before  the 
viper  was  loolened  from  his  hand,  and  foon  after  he  felt  a 
pain  like  that  of  burning.    In  a  few  minutes  his  eyes  began 
to  look  red  and  fiery,  and  to  v/ater  very  much;  and  in  iefs 
than  half  an  hour  he  perceived  the  venom  feize  his  heart  with 
a  pricking  pain,  attended  with  faintnefs  and  fliortnefs  of  breath. 
Upon  this  he  fell  into  violent  cold  fweats,  and  prefently  after 
his  belly  began  to  fwell,  with  great  gripings  and  pains  in  his 
back,  attended  with  vomitings  and  purgiiigs.    During  the 
violence  of  thefe  fymptoms  he  affirmed  that  his  fight  was  gone 
twice  for  feveral  minutes,  but  that  his  hearing  continued  all 
the  while.    He  faid  that  in  his  former  experiments  he  had 
never  deferred  making  ufe  of  his  remedy  longer  than  whea 
he  perceived  the  effe61s  of  the  venom  reaching  his  heart  j  but 
this  time,  being  willing  to  fatisfy  the  company  thoroughly, 
and  depending  on  the  oil,  which  had  never  failed  him,  he 
forbore  to  apply  it  till  he  found  liimfelf  exceeding  ill  and  quite 
giddy.  —  About  an  hour  and  a  quaiter  after  he  was  bit,  $1 
chafing-di/h  of  burning  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his  arm 
held  over  it  as  near  as  he  could  bear  it,  while  his  wife  rubbed 
in  with  lier  hand  the  faliet-oil,  which  Dr.  Mortimer  had 
brought  along  with  him,  left  they  fliould  privately  add  any- 
thing to  it.    By  this  means  the  pain  foon  abated,  though  the 
fwelling  did  not  much  diminifli,  and  violent  vomitings  and 
purgings  enfucd,  with  a  low  and  interrupted  pulie,  fo  that  the 
phyficians  preftnt  thought  proper  to  give  him  feveral  cordial 
draughts,  from  which  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any  great  relief, 
but  by  drinking  a  glafs  or  two  of  oil  he  feemed  to  have  fome 
eafe.    In  this  dangerous  condition  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  hii> 
arn)  again  bathed  over  a  pan  of  charcoal  j  but,  continuing  to 
complain  much  of  his  back  and  belly,  the  do6lor  advifed  his 
v/ife  to  rub  them  with  fuilet-oil  heated,  which  flie  djd  n.;- 
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famed  not  only  for  the  exceeding  venomoufnefs 
of  it's  bite,  which  is  one  of  the  moH  dangerous 
poifons  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hut  alfo  for  the 
great  ufefulnefs  of  it's  flefli  in  medicine.  This 
remarkable  reptile  has  the  biggeft  and  ilatteft  head 
of  all  the  ferpent  kind,  it's  fnout  being  not  un- 
like that  of  a  hog,  with  fixteen  fmall  immoveable 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  befides  two  other  large,  fharp, 
hollow,  canine  teeth^  fituate  on  each  fide  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  are  thofe  that  do  the  mifchief. 
Thefe  are  flexible  in  their  articulation,  and  are 
commonly  laid  flat  along  the  jaw,  the  animal  ne- 
ver raifing  them  but  when  it  would  bite  ;  and  the 
roots  or  bafes  of  them  are  encompafled  with  a  little 
bladder,  containing  a  yellow  infipid  falivous  juice, 
-which  is  the  poifon.    It  is  about  half  a  yard  long. 


cording!}',  whereupon  he  declared  he  found  immediate  eafe, 
and  his  vomiting  and  p'-rging  foon  abated.  He  then  fell  into 
a  fouad  fleep,  wiiich  was  interrupted  hy  perfons  coming  to  fee 
and  fnquire  alter  hnn  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  from  which 
time  he  {lep*:  continually  to  five  or  fix  next  morning,  when  he 
awaked  and  found  himfelf  perfe611y  well.  On  the  3d  of  June 
indeed  his  arm  remained  fwelled,  and  looked  red,  with  fpots 
of  yellow,  but  felt  foft,  and  he  had  the  perfect  ufe  of  it,  and 
even  of  his  fingers,  no  pain  or  ftiffnefs  remaining. — Thefe  vi- 
per-catchers faid  t' ey  had  experienced  their  reme  ly  to  take 
efFe6l  on  cows,  horfes,  and  dogs,  ten  hours  after  being  bitj 
but  as  to  thenifelves,  being  frequently  bit,  they  always  carried 
a  phial  of  Ikllet-oil  along  with  them,  and  bathed  the  wound 
immediately.  If  it  was  in  the  heel,  they  wetted  the  (locking 
thoroughly  with  the  oil;  if  in  the  finger,  which  happened 
oftene(t,  they  poured  fome  oil  into  that  fiiigcr  of  their  glove, 
which  they  put  on  again,  and  thus  never  felt  any  farther  in- 
convenience from  tlic  accident,  not  even  fo  much  as  from  the 
fting  of  a  bee. — The  expetiment  was  made  upon  the  fame 
man  in  the  town-hall  at  Windfor,  before  Dr.  Dv::iham,  Dr. 
Waterland,  the  phvficians,  furgeoirs,  and  apothecaries  of  that 
town,  and  feverai  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood}  ail 
the  fymptoms  of  a  viper-bite  enfued,  and  the  remedy  was  ap- 
plied with  the  promifed  fuccefs, 

land 
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and  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  has  only  one  row  of 
teeth,  whereas  other  ferpents  have  tv/oj  and  it's 
body  is  not  fetid,  though  the  inner  parts  of  other 
ferpents  ftink  intolerably.  It  creeps  flowly,  and 
never  leaps,  like  the  reft  of  the  ferpent-kind,  but 
is  nimble  enough  to  bite  vi^hen  it  meets  with  pro- 
vocation. The  fcales  under  it's  belly  are  of  the 
colour  of  well  polifhed  fteel,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  is  afh -coloured  or  yellow,  the  ground  fpeckled 
with  brownifti  fpots.  The  viper  is  a  viviparous 
animal,  bringing  forth  her  young-ones  wrapped  up 
in  thin  (kins,  which  break  on  the  third  day,  and 
fet  them  at  liberty.  She  commonly  brings  forth 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  but  only  one  each  day. 
-Pliny,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  believed 
that  the  young  killed  their  mother  in  the  delivery  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  miftake  they  were  guilty 
of  on  the  fubjeft  cf  the  viper^  for  they  fuppofed  it 
eat  cantharides,  fcorpicns,  &c.  which  rendered 
it's  poifon  fo  very  dangerous. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  viper  conveys 
it's  poifon,  authors  are  fomewhat  difagreed.  Redi 
and  Charras  have  each  of  them  wrote  curious  pieces 
on  the  fubjedl,  but  their  hypothefes  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Redi  maintains,  that  all  the  venom  of  the 
animal  is  contained  in  the  little  bags  or  bladders 
before-mentioned,  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  canine 
teeth;  from  whence,  upon  biting,  the  yellowifli 
liquor  is  fqueezed  out  into  the  wound,  where, 
mixing  with  the  blood  and  other  juices,  it  pro- 
duces fo  many  dreadful  fymptoms.  Charras,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  this  liquor  is  not 
poifonous  ;  that  he  has  given  it  to  pigeons,  with- 
out their  being  at  all  difordered  by  it;  that  he  has 
found  the  viper's  bite  mortal  to  animals  after  the 
bags  have  been  taken  clear  out,  as  well  as  before; 
and  laftly,  that  the  poifon  lies  in  the  irritated  fpirits 
C  3  of 
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of  the  viper,  which  it  exhales  in  it's  biting,  and 
which  are  fo  cold  that  they  curdle  the  blood,  and 
ftop  the  circulation.  Thefe  oppofite  fyftems  are 
both  fupported  by  a  number  of  well-attefted  ex- 
periments ;  but  the  public  generally  give  into  that 
of  Redi,  as  anfvv^ering  bell  to  the  mechanifm  of 
the  parts.  Dr.  Mead  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  true 
one  ;  and  adds  to  Redi's  account,  that  the  viper's 
poifon  is  feparated  from  the  blood  by  a  gland  lying 
behind  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  from  whence  there  is 
a  du£l  that  conveys  the  poifon  to  the  bags  at  the 
teeth.  Thefe  teeth,  he  obferves,  are  tubulated 
for  the  conveyance  and  emiffion  of  the  poifon  into 
the  wound,  though  their  holi'ownefs  does  not  reach 
quite  to  the  tip  of  the  tooth,  but  ends  in  a  flit 
a  little  below  the  point,  out  of  which  the  poifon 
is  emitted.- — Galen  fays,  that  the  mountebanks 
in  his  days  ufed  to  ftop  thefe  perforations  of  the 
teeth  with  a  kind  of  pafte,  after  which  they  would 
expofe  themfelves  to  be  bitten  without  danger. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  he  has  been 
long  enough  detained  in  viewing  the  animals  of 
Barbary  ;  Vv'e  fliall  therefore  change  the  fcene, 
and  proceed,  according  to  our  method,  to  furvey 
feme  of  the  moft  remarkable  antiquities  to  be  met 
with  in  that  part  of  Africa. 


GREAT  number  of  curiofities  of  this  kind 


"^-^  are  fcattered  up  and  down  thofe  countries 
which  were  once  poffeffed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Shaw's  geographical  ob- 
fcrvattons  on  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis. 
Spaiiha,  the  ancient  Sufetula,  fays  the  do£lor, 
is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  In  Barbary 
for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  it's  ruins  ; 
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amongft  which,  at  a  furlong's  diftance  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  there  is  a  fumptuous  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  From  this  arch,  all  along  to 
the  city,  there  is  a  pavement  of  large  black  ftones, 
with  a  parapet-wall  on  each  fide,  probably  intend- 
ed to  make  the  entry  of  the  triumpher  more  coni- 
modious.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  end  of  this 
pavement  ftands  a  beautiful  portico,  built  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  triumphal  arch,  which  leads 
into  a  fpacious  court,  where  we  fee  the  ruins  of 
three  contiguous  temples,  whofe  roofs,  porticoes, 
and  fore  fronts  are  broken  down,  but  all  the  other 
walls,  with  their  proper  pediments  and  entablatures, 
remain  perfeft  and  intire.  In  each  of  them  there 
is  a  niche,  which  fronts  the  portico  ;  and  behind 
that  in  the  middle  temple  is  a  fmall  chamber,  which 
perhaps  ferved  for  a  veftry.  Our  author  has  given 
us  a  line  draught  of  thefe  venerable  ruins. 

At  a  place  called  Jemme,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  there  arefeveral  antiquities;  as  altars  with 
defaced  infcriptions,  a  variety  of  columns,  a  great 
many  trunks  and  arms  of  marble  ftatues,  one  of 
which  is  of  the  cololTal  kind  in  armour,  another 
a  naked  Venus  like  the  Medicean,  both  without 
heads,  but  apparently  the  workmanfhip  of  good 
mafters.  What  this  place  is  moft  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  by,  are  the  remains  of  a  fpacious 
amphitheatre,  confifting  originally  of  fixty-four 
arches  and  four  orders  of  columns.  The  upper 
order,  which  Dr.  Shawfuppofes  might  be  no  more 
than  an  Attic,  hath  fuffered  by  the  Arabs  ;  and 
four  arches  have  been  blown  up  from  top  to  bot- 
tom by  a  bey  of  Tunis,  in  a  revolt  of  the  Arabs, 
who  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  fortrefs ;  otherwife,  as  to 
the  outfide  at  leaft,  nothing  could  be  more  intire 
and  beautiful.  The  platform  of  the  feats  and  the 
galleries  are  ftill  remaining ;  and,  by  comparing 
C  4  this 
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this  with  other  ancient  ftruftures,  it  feems  to  have 
been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  agree- 
ing exadly  in  proportion  and  workmanfhip  with 
the  buildings  of  that  age. 

Besides  fome  ancient  cifterns  and  common 
fev^ers,  there  are  fcarce  any  tokens  left  of  the 
magnificence  of  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome.  We 
iTieet  with  no  triumphal  arch,  fays  our  author,  or 
fumptuous  piece  of  archite£lure  ;  no  granite  pil- 
lars, or  curious  entablatures  ;  but  the  broken 
walls  and  flruilures  now  remaining  are  either  built 
in  the  Gothic  manner,  or  according  to  that  of 
the  later  inhabitants.  Adjoining  to  the  large  pub- 
lic ciilerns,  indeed,  which  were  near  the  weftern 
wall  of  the  city,  v/e  fee  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
^nd  celebrated  aqueduft,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  diflance  cf  at  Jeaft  fifty  miles.  It  has  been 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour  and  expence; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  runs^along  the  peninfula, 
whereon  Carthage  was  built,  v/as  beautifully  faced 
v/iih  hewn  ftone.  At  Arriana,  a  little  village  two 
leagues  to  the  northv/ard  of  Tunis,  feveral  arches 
of  this  aqucdu£l  are  intire,  which  Dr.  Shaw  found 
to  be  feventy  feet  high,  and  the  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  them  fixteen  feet  fquare.  The  channel 
that  conveyed  the  water  lies  above  thefe  arches, 
feeing  vaulted  over,  and  plaiftered  with  a  ftrong 
cement.  A  perfon  cf  an  ordinary  fize  may  walk 
upright  in  it  ;  and  there  are  holes  left  at  certain 
diftances,  both  for  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  and 
the  conveniency  of  cleanfing  it  when  neceflary. 

Over  the  fountains  that  fupplied  this  aquedu£l 
with  water  there  were  temples  ere£led,  of  which 
there  areftill  fome  remains.  One  cf  them,  which 
by  it's  ornaments  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
Corinthian,  order,  ends  very  beautifully  in  a  dome, 

wherein 
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wherein  are  three  niches,  probably  intended  to 
leceive  ftatues  of  water-nymphs  or  other  deities, 
fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  fountains. 
The  aqueduct  however  appears  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  the  tempJe,  having  probablj^ 
been  a  v^ork  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  it  being 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Carthage  could  well' 
fubfift  without  fuch  a  convenience. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  near  a  town  called 
Sherfhell,  lie  the  ruins  of  a  large  city,  which, 
according  to  a  tradition  in  that  country,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  We  may  conceive  no 
fmall  opinion,  fays  our  author,  of  it's  former 
magnificence,  from  the  fine  pillars,  capitals,  ca- 
pacious cifterns,  and  beautiful  mofaic  pavements 
that  are  ftill  remaining.  It  was  fupplied  with 
water  brought  by  a  large  and  fumptuous  aqueduft, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Carthasre  in  the  heit^ht 

^v.  o  o 

and  ftrength  of  it's  arches;  feveral  fragments 
whereof,  fcattered  amongft  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains and  vallies,  continue  to  be  fo  many  incon- 
teftable  proofs  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
work.  There  are  two  other  conduits  ftill  fubfift- 
ing,  which  furnifh  Sherfliell  with  excellent  water 
from  the  mountains,  and  may  be  confidered  as  two 
ineftimable  legacies  of  the  ancients. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Tlemfan  or  Trcmefen  are 
found  feveral  (hpSis  of  pillars,  and  other  fragments 
of  Roman  antiquities;  and  in  the  walls  of  an  old 
mofque  are  a  number  of  altars  dedicated  to  the 
Dii  Manes,  but  our  author  faw  but  one  legible 
infcription.  Moft  of  the  walls  of  Tlemfan  have 
been  moulded  in  frames,  and  confift  of  a  m>ort?,r 
made  up  of  fand,  lime,  and  fmall  pebbles,  which, 
by  being  well  tempered  and  wrought  together,  is 
become  equal  to  ftone  in  ftrength  and  folidity. 
The  feveral  ftages  and  removes  of  thefe  frames 
C  5  arc 
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are  fiill  difcernible,  fome  of  them  being  a  him- 
dred  yards  long,  and  a  fathom  in  height  and  thick- 
Jiefs. 

At  a  place  now  called  Kafbaite,  an  old  Roman 
city,  there  are  many  fragments  of  ruins  and  an- 
tiquities, and  amongft  the  reft  there  is  part  of  the 
portico  of  a  fmall  temple,  dedicated  perhaps  to 
one  of  the  Roman  emprefles,  as  Dr.  Shaw  con- 
jedures  from  a  broken  infcription.  A  little  to  the 
fouthward  are  feveral  fepulchral  monuments,  moft 
of  which  have  been  beautifully  carved  into  a  va- 
riety of  figures  in  baflb  relievo,  who  are  repre- 
fented  mourning,  offering  incenfe,  or  performing 
fome  oiBce  to  the  dead  >  and  below  the  figures  lie 
the  infcriptions. 

All  over  a  large  knot  of  hills  called  Aurefs, 
lying  to  the  fouthward  of  Conftantina,  are  fpread 
a  number  of  ruins,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
are  thofe  ofL'erbaor  Tezzoute,  near  three  leagues^ 
in  circumference.  Here  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  antiquities  ;  for,  befides  the  magnificent  remains 
of  feveral  of  the  city-gates.  Dr.  Shaw  obferved 
-the  feats  and  upper  part  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the 
frontifpiece  of  a  fine  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to 
Efculapius  ;  a  large  oblong  chamber,  with  a  great 
gate  on  each  fide,  intended  perhaps  for  a  triumphal 
arch  5  and  a  little  beautiful  maufoleum,  built  in 
form  of  a  dome,  fupported  by  Corinthian  pillars. 
Thefe  and  other  edifices  of  the  like  nature  fuffici- 
ently  demonftrate  the  once  flouriftilng  ftate  of  this 
city,  which  appears  to  be  the  Lambefa  of  the  an- 
cients* Our  learned  author  has  copied  feveral 
Roman  infcriptions  found  among  thefe  ruins. 

About  Conftantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,  we 
meet  v/ith  a  great  many  remains  of  antiquity,  par- 
ticularly on  a  neck  of  land  to  the  fouth-weft,  which 
is  intilely  covered  with  a  feries  of  broken  walls,, 
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clfterns,  and  other  ruins.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
ftill  remaining,  near  the  center  of  the  city,  a  fet 
of  cifterns  about  twenty  in  number,  making  an 
area  of  fifty  yards  fqiiare,  which  our  author  fup- 
pofes  received  the  water  brought  to  them  by  a  now 
ruinous  aquedudt,  the  fragments  whereof  demon- 
ftrate  the  public  fpirit  of  the  people  of  Cirta  in 
erefting  a  ftruflure  that  muft  have  required  fuch 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  materials. 

Upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  the  northward 
are  the  remains  of  a  ftately  edifice,  at  prefent  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkifh  garrifon.  Four  bafes  of 
pillars,  feven  feet  in  diameter,  with  their  refpec- 
tive  pedeftals,  are  ftill  in  their  places,  and  feem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  portico.  They  are  of  a 
black  ftone,  little  inferior  to  marble,  probably 
hewn  out  of  the  range  of  rocks  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

The  fide  pofls  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  city 
are  of  a  reddifli  ftone,  as  beautiful  as  marble,  and 
very  neatly  moulded  and  pannelled.  An  altar  of 
pure  white  marble  makes  part  of  a  neighbouring 
wall,  and  on  that  fide  which  is  in  view  is  carved, 
in  relievo  a  well-ftiaped  finipulum,  a  vefl^el  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  facrifices.  The  gate  tow- 
ard  thefouth-eaft  is  in  the  fame  fafliion  and  defign, 
but  much  fmaller. — The  bridge  (fays  the  dodtor) 
v/as  a  mafter-piece  in  it  s  kind,  having  had  the 
gallery  and  columns  of  the  arches  adorned  with 
cornimes  and  feftoons,  ox-heads,  and  garlands. 
The  key-ftones  of  the  arches  are  alfo  charged  with 
Caducei  and  other  figures  ;  and  between  the  two 
principal  arches  there  is  a  well-executed  bas-relief, 
reprefenting  a  lady  treading  upon  two  elephants^ 
v»^hich  have  their  faces  turned  towards  each  other, 
and  twift  their  trunks  together.  She  has  a  large 
fcollop-lhell  over  her  head,^  appears  drefled  in  a 
C  6  clofc- 
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clofe-bodied  garment  like  the  riding-habit  of  our 
times,  and  with  her  right  hand  raifes  up  her  petti- 
coats, looking  fcornfully  upon  the  city. 

As  to  the  city  of  Algiers  itfelf,  of  whofe  anti- 
tjuities  the  reader  may  perhaps  expeft  an  account, 
our  author,  whofe  obfervation  nothing  feems  to 
have  efc-iped,  tells  us  there  are  few  to  be  met  with 
in  that  city,  and  little  that  merits  the  attention  of 
the  curious. 

The  other  parts  of  Barbary,  befides  thofe  which 
Dr.  Shaw  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea-coaft,  are  not  deftitute  of  an- 
tiquities, though  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  great  abundance.  We  have  therefore  little 
to  add  on  this  fubjedi  from  the  kingdoms  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  we  have  not 
the  fame  excellent  guide  to  conduft  us  through 
thofe  countries.  It  may  not  be  improper,  howr 
ever,  to  mention  a  curiofity  of  the  ancient  kind, 
a  few  miles  diftant  from  Tangier,  where  there  is 
a  vaft  hole  like  a  coal-pit,  many  fathoms  deep, 
which  leads  into  a  great  number  of  fubterranean 
apartments,  all  lined  with  marble.  Thefe,  from 
the  many  ftatues,  urns,  and  old  Punic  infcriptions 
that  have  been  found  in  them,  were  undoubtedly 
repofitories  for  the  dead,  like  the  catacombs  in  Italy 
and  Egypt ;  which  having  been  fuiEciently  fpokefi 
of  in  their  proper  places,  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  thefe  of  Barbary.— -But  having  faid  fo  much 
of  the  remains  of  it's  ancient  ftruxSlures,  let  us 
jelow  take  a  view  of  fome  of  it's  modern. 

BUILDINGS. 

\\7  E  (hall  begin  this  article  with  the  imperial 
palace  in  the  city  of  Morocco,  the  metro- 
polis of  that  empire.    This  palace  refembles  a 

fortrefs^ 
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fortrefs,  beixJ^  furrounded  by  a  ditch  and  high  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  and  other  works.    The  v/alls 
have  but  two  gates, both  large  and  ftately,.  the  one 
looking  towards  the  country,  the  other  to  the  city. 
The  royal  apartments  are  covered  with  leaf-gold, 
efpecially  about  thirty  large  halls  or  rooms  of  ftate, 
and  the  fumptuous  galleries  leading  from  one  to 
the  other.    The  gardens  are  very  beautiful,  being 
adorned  with  fifli- ponds,  terraces,  and  every  em-^ 
bellifliment  that  is  grand  and  delightful  in  the 
Moorifh  tafte. — In  the  midft  of  this  fortrefs  ftands 
a  magnificent  mofque,  remarkable  for  it's  large- 
nefs,  it's  brazen  gates,  and  other  ornaments,  but 
efpecially  for  it's  high  tower,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  formerly  four  golden  balls,  one  above  another, 
fixed  on  a  ftrong  bar  of  iron  which  ran  through 
them  all.    The  loweft  was  biggeft,  the  fecond 
but  half  as  big,  and  the  other  two  leflening  in  the 
fame  proportion.    The  body  of  the  balls  was  of 
copper,  but  plated  all  over  very  thick  with  gold^ 
and  all  the  four  together  weighed  feven  hundred 
pounds.    They  are  faid  to  have  been  fet  up  by  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Gago,  married  to  a  king 
of  Morocco,  who  is  reported  to  have  fold  all  her 
jewels  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  whimfical  or- 
nament;  which  being  done  by  the  diredlion  of 
fome  pretended  conjurer,  under  a  proper  conftel- 
lation,  the  fuperftitious  people  imagined  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  and  unfortunate  to  remove 
them ;  infomuch  that,  one  of  their  kings  having 
refolved  to  take  them  down  to  pay  his  troops,  the 
people  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  offering  rather  to  fell 
their  wives  and  children  to  raife  him  money* 
However,  Marmol  tells  us,  that,  when  he  was 
there,  Muley  Hamed,  more  covetous  than  fuper- 
ftittous,  caufed  the  higheft  to  be  taken  down,  the 
gold  whereof  was  fold  to  a  Jew  for  twenty-five 

thoufaud 
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thoufand  piftoles,  and  the  copper,  being  juft  gilt 
over  anew,  was  put  up  again  to  fuppiefs  the  mur- 
muring of  the  people.  The  Jew,  it  feems,  was 
found  hanged  on  the  tower  ;  and  it  was  given  out 
that  this  was  done  by  demons  who  had  the  care 
of  the  balls  :  And,  Muley  Hamed  lofing  both  his 
crown  and  life  foon  after,  his  misfortune  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  that  covetous  adlion.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  late  Muley  Ifhmael  ventur- 
ed to  have  them  taken  down,  and  put  into  his 
treafury. — This,  with  fome  other  mofques  chiefly 
built  of  marble  and  leaded  on  the  top,  a  few  col- 
leges and  hofpitals,  and  a  handfome  bridge,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  ancient  fplendor  of  this  City, 
which  is  run  tofucTi  decay  that  many  of  theftreets 
are  quite  uninhabited. 

Among  the  vaft  number  of  mofques  in  the  city 
of  Fez,  which  fome  compute  to  be  above  five 
hundred,  there  are  reckoned  fifty  of  the  firft  rank, 
all  of  them  well  built  and  endowed  ;  one  of  which, 
according  to  Gramaye,  is  half  a  league  in  com- 
pafs,  and  has  thirty  large  gates.  The  minaret  or 
tower  belonging  to  it  is  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  fupported  by  fifty  ftately  pillars.  The  body 
of  the  building  is  covered  with  feventecn  princi- 
pal arches  or  roofs,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  in- 
ferior ones,  of  them  together  fuftained  by  fif- 
teen hundred  large  columns  of  white  marble.  A 
vaft  number  of  lamps,  fome  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
are  kept  continually  burning  in  this  mofque  ;  and 
the  ci items  for  people  to  vvafh  in,  before  they  go 
to  prayer,  are  faid  to  be  four  hundred.  It  ftands 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  efteemed  the  larg- 
cft  and  richeft  in  all  Barbary.  Within  the  in- 
clofure  of  this  mofque  there  is  likevvife  a  ftately 
college,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  in 
general  are  beautiful  and  majeftic. 

Mequinez^ 
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Meq^jinez,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  empire 
and  the  refidence  of  the  imperial  court,  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  has  a  palace  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  feated  in  a  fpacious 
plain.    The  buildings  are  of  rich  mortar,  without 
either  brick  or  ftone,  except  for  pillars  and  arches  ; 
and  the  mortar  is  ib  well  wrought  that  the  walls 
refemble  one  intire  piece  of  terrace;  they  were 
formed  in  wooden  cafes,  with  which  the  mortar 
was  rammed  down  by  the  Chriftian  flaves,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  paviors  among  us^ 
drive  down  the  ftones  :  all  railing  together  heavy 
pieces  of  wood,  and  keeping  time  in  their  ftrokes. 
Thefe  wooden  cafes  were  built  higher  as  the 
walls  rofe  ;  and,  when  they  were  finiflied,  and 
dry  enough  to  ftand  firmly  without  them,  were 
removed.    The  whole  building  is  exceeding  maf- 
fy,   and   the  outer  wall   which  furrounds  the 
whole,   is  twenty-five  feet  in  thicknefs.  Mr. 
Windus,  who  was  in    the  retinue  of  Charles 
Stewart,  Efq.  ambaflador  to  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco in  1720,  obferves,  that  he  attended  his  ex- 
cellency to  fee  the  palace,    when   they  pafled 
through  fome  large  rooms  filled  with  men  and 
boys,  making  faddles,  flocks  for  guns,  &c.  and, 
having  paffed  through  feveral  large  neat  buildings, 
at  length  entered  the  moft  inward  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  palace,  where  all  the  columns,  which 
form  a  colonade  of  vaft  length,  are  of  marble,  and 
are  faid  to  be  ancient  Roman  pillars  brought  thi- 
ther from  Sallee  :   the  arches  and  doors  of  the 
apartments  are  finely  ornamented.    From  thence 
they  were  conduced  to  another  neat  regular  build- 
ing with  piazzas  all  round.    The  area  was  chec- 
quer  work,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  row  of  marble 
bafons  at  certain  diftances,  with  little  channels 
cut  in  ftonC;  conveying  water  from  one  to  the 

other* 
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other.  They  afterwards  vifited  the  infide  of  an 
apartment  which  had  been  formerly  the  refidence 
of  one  of  the  queens,  and  faw  the  baths  and  fome 
beautiful  cobahs  belonging  to  that  apartment.  Thefe 
cobahs  arc  lofty  and  magnificent  rooms,  each  co- 
vered with  a  dome  painted  with  a  fky  blue,  adorned 
with  ftars  and  a  golden  fun  in  the  middle,  of  curious 
workmanfliip.  From  thence  they  proceeded  through 
feveral  other  buildings,  chiefly  confifting  of  oblong 
fquares  with  piazzas ;  under  which  the  doors  enter 
into  the  lodgings,  which  are  generally  ground 
rooms  ;  the  doors  of  each  building  being  all  of 
one  fize  and  form  finely  inlaid,  and  fome  of  them 
gilt.  In  one  of  thefe  fquares  was  a  fountain  with 
channels  of  marble,  forming  a  neat  labyrinth. 

The  palace  of  the  baihaw  of  Tetuan,  a  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fez,  is  much  admired  by  travel- 
lers, and  feems  worthy  of  a  defcription.  The  en- 
trance into  this  magnificent  firudure  is  through  a 
cloiflrer,  v/hich  leads  to  a  great  fquare  furrounded 
by  a  piazza,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  marble 
fountain.  The  pavement  of  the  area,  and  of  the 
piazza,  is  of  mofaic  work  ;  on  each  fide  of  the 
fquare  is  one  large  room,  and  at  each  angle  a 
fquare  tower  of  a  confiderable  height  above  tbe 
building;,  in  two  of  which  are  fl:air-cafes  that  lead 
to  the  grand  apartments.  In  the  third  is  a  door 
that  leads  to  a  mofque  ;  and  in  the  fourth  another, 
through  which  we  pafs  into  the  gardens.  On  each 
fide  of  the  galleries  above,  which  run  over  the 
piazza,  are  fine  apartments  for  thebafhav/'s  wives, 
each  apartment  confifting  of  five  rooms,  viz.  one 
large  room  covered  with  a  cupola,  in  the  center 
of'  four  lefler  rooms  ;  and  through  thefe  are  doors 
that  lead  to  the  bagnios  of  the  women,  and  the 
lodgings  of  the  female  flaves.  Both  the  doors 
and  cielings  of  the  houfe  are  very  lofty,  and  over 
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the  women's  apartments  are  four  noble  terrace- 
walks,  which  over  look  the  town,  a  deep  valley 
beneath  it,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  end  of  each  terrace  there  is  a  turret  with  lat- 
tices, where  the  women  fit  to  work,  and  can  fee 
all  that  pafles  without  being  feen.  In  the  evening 
the  ladies  ufually  walk  in  the  garden,  where  feveral 
of  the  walks  are  (haded  with  vines  turned  over  in 
the  form  of  arches,  the  walls  of  the  garden  being 
fo  high  that  they  cannot  be  over  looked  from  any 
part  of  the  town.— To  this  account  of  the  bafliaw's 
"palace  let  us  add  an  obfervation  of  a  certain  author, 
that  the  Moors  of  quality  have  fcarce  any  pleafures, 
but  what  they  take  in  their  women,  houfes,  gar- 
dens, and  horfes  :  Converfation  with  men  is  what 
they  do  not  relifli ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  that  their  law  prohibits  them  wine, 
without  which  good  humour  and  fprightly  difcourfe 
cannot  be  long  rriaintained. 

We  have  lately  obferved,  that  the  great  mofque 
at  Fez  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  fuperb  ftrufture 
of  that  kind  in  Barbary ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that 
one  at  Kairwan  or  Kairoan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  is  accounted  the  moft  magnificent,  as  well 
as  the  moft  facred,  of  any  in  that  country.  The 
inl^abitants  told  the  dodlor  (for  a  Chriftian  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  mofques  of  the  Mahometans) 
that  it  is  fupported  by  at  leaft  five  hundred  granite 
pillars ;  and  yet,  among  the  great  variety  of  co- 
lumns, and  other  ancient  materials  employed  in 
this  large  and  beautiful  ftru6lure,  he  could  not  be 
informed  of  one  fingle  infcription.^ — However,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  moft  majeftic  edifice. 

We  apprehend  we  cannot  conclude  this  article 
more  agreeably,  than  by  extracting  from  Dr.  Shaw, 

to 
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to  whom  we  are  already  fo  much  indebted,  art 
account  of  the  method  of  building  both  in  Barba- 
ry  and  the  Levant,  which  feems  to  have  continued 
the  fame,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  without  the  leaft 
alteration  or  improvement.  For,  as  there  is  a  near 
relation  betw^een  the  prefent  Moorifli  buildings 
and  thofe  that  are  occafionally  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  prefumed  that  an  account  of 
the  ftrudlure  and  contrivance  of  the  former  may 
contribute  to  the  clearing  up  fome  difficulties  that 
have  arifen  from  not  rightly  comprehending  the 
fafhion  of  the  other. 

Large  doors,  fpacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 
ments, cloyftered  courts,  with  fountains  in  the 
middle,  are  certainly  conveniencies,  fays  the  doc- 
tor, very  well  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
climates,  where  the  fummer-heats  are  generally 
fo  intenfe.  Befides,  the  jealoufy,  which  mafters 
of  families  commonly  entertain,  is  lefs  liable  to 
be  alarmed,  w^hllft  all  the  windows  open  into 
private  courts,  except  fometimes  a  latticed  window 
or  balcony  towards  the  ftreet,  which  are  only 
opened  during  the  celebration  of  fome  public  fef- 
tival, — But  to  come  to  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Moorifli  and  Eaftern  buildings. 

If  we  quit  the  ftreets  of  their  cities,  which  are 
ufually  narrow,  with  fometimes  a  range  of  (hops 
on  each  fide,  and  enter  into  any  of  the  principal 
houfes,  v/e  firft  pafs  through  a  porch  or  gate-way, 
with  benches  on  each  fide,  where  the  mafter  of 
the  family  receives  vifits  and  difpatches  bufinefs ; 
few  perfons,  not  even  the  neareft  relations,  having 
admiffion  farther,  except  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions.  We  next  advance  into  the  court,  which, 
lying  open  to  the  weather,  is  paved  with  ftone 
or  marble^  according  to  the  owner's  ability,  in 

order 
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order  to  carry  ofF  the  water*.  This  court  is  made 
ufe  of  to  receive  large  companies,  as  upon  the 
celebration  of  a  marriage,  the  circumcifion  of  a 
child,  or  fuch-like  occafions;  and  it  is  then  ftrewed 
with  mats  or  carpets  for  their  more  commodious 
entertainment.  It  is  likewife  ufual  at  thefe  times 
to  have  the  court  flieltered  from  the  heat  or  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  by  a  veil,  as  the  do(?lor 
calls  it,  which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from 
one  fide  of  the  parapet-wall  to  the  other,  may  be 
folded  or  unfolded  at  pleafure  f. 

The  court  is  generally  furrounded  with  a 
cloifter,  over  which,  when  the  houfe  has  one  or 
more  ftories,  a  gallery  is  erefted  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions,  having  a  baluftrade,  or  a  piece  of  carved 
or  latticed  work,  going  round  about  it.  From 
the  cloifter  and  gallery  doors  open  into  large 
chambers,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  court,  but 
feldom  or  never  communicating  with  each  other. 
A  whole  family  frequently  lives  in  one  of  thefe 
chambers,  which  makes  their  cities  fo  exceeding 
populous,  that  the  plague  always  fweeps  away  great 
numbers. 

People  of  better  fafhion  hang  the  chambers 
of  their  houfes  with  velvet  or  damafk  from  the 
middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  the  reft  being 
adorned  with  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in 
ftucco  and  fret-work.  In  fuch  houfes  the  cieling 
is  ufually  of  wainfcot,  either  curioufly  painted. 


*  There  is  fomething  very  arial0gous,  ts  our  author  ob- 
erves  betwixt  this  open  fpace  in  the  Moorifh  buildings  and 
the  impluvium  or  cava  adium  in  the  Roman  architeftuie  ; 
both  of  them  being  alike  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  giving 
light  to  the  houfe. 

t  To  fome  covering  of  this  kind,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
pfalmid  feems  to  allude,  in  that  beautiful  expreffion  of  fpread- 
ing  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 

or 
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or  thrown  into  pannels  with  gilded  mouldings 
and  Icrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  painted  tiles  or  plaifter  of  terrace  ^ 
and,  as  they  do  not  ufe  chairs,  but  fit  crofs- legged 
or  lie  at  length  upon  thefe  floors,  they  have  them 
conftantly  fpread  with  carpets,  fometimes  very  rich 
and  beautiful.  For  their  farther  eafe  a  row  of 
•damafk  or  velvet  bo]fl:ers  is  ranged  along  each  fide 
of  the  floor ;  and  at  one  end  of  each  chamber 
there  is  a  little  gallery,  raifed  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  floor,  with  a  balufirade  in  the  front  of 
it,  where  their  beds  are  placed. 

The  flairs  are  fometimes  in  the  porch,  fome- 
times at  the  entrance  into  the  court;  and,  u'hen 
there  is  one  or  more  ftories,  they  are  continued 
through  a  corner  of  the  gallery  to  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  which  is  always  flat,  and  covered  with 
a  flrong  plaifter  of  terrace,  from  whence  the 
rain-water  falls  into  cifterns  below  the  court. 
The  terrace  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  breaft-high, 
cr  elfe  with  baluftrades  or  latticed-work,  to  pre- 
vent people's  falling  down  5  for  upon  thefe  terra- 
ces they  hang  their  linen  to  dry,  prepare  figs  and 
raifins,  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  the  evening, 
converfe  with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their 
devotions.  By  this  means,  when  one  of  the 
eaftern  cities  is  built  upon  a  level  fpot  of  ground, 
a  man  may  pafs  from  one  end  of  a  ftreet  to 
the  other  along  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  Such 
is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  Eaftern 
houfes  in  general  ;  from  whence  Dr.  Shaw  takes 
occafion  to  explain  the  cafe  of  the  paralytic 
faid  to  be  let  down  through  the  roof,  Luke  v. 
jg.)  which  circumftance  has  lately  given  great 
offence  to  fome  perfons.  This  pretended  diffi- 
culty the  dodlor  very  learnedly  removes,  by 
fhewing  there  is  no  neceffity  to  fuppofe  that  a 

breach 
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breach  was  made  in  the  tiling,  or  any  thing  of  that 
nature ;  but  that  the  patient  was  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  and  thence,  after  the  veil  above- 
mentioned  was  drawn  away,  let  down  through 
the  opening  into  the  midft  (of  the  court)  before 
Jefus. 

To  moll  of  thefe  houfes  a  fmaller  one  is 
annexed,  which  fometimes  rifes  one  ftory  higher 
than  the  houfe,  and  at  other  times  confifts  only 
of  one  or  two  rooms  and  a  terrace  ;  whihT:  others 
are  built  over  the  porch,  and,  except  the  ground- 
floor,  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  larger 
houfe.  From  thefe  there  is  a  door  of  communi- 
cation into  the  gallery  of  the  houfe,  kept  open  or 
(hut  according  to  the  matter's  difcretion  ;  befides 
another  door,  which  opens  immediately  from  a 
privy-ftairs  down  into  the  porch  or  ftreet,  without 
giving  any  dilturbance  to  thofe  in  the  houfe  itfelf. 
In  thefe  back-houfes  ftrangers  are  ufually  lodged 
and  entertained  ;  in  them  the  fons  of  the  family 
-  are  permitted  to  keep  their  concubines  ;  and  thither 
the  men  are  wont  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and 
noife  of  their  families,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for 
meditation  or  diverfions. 

With  refpedl  to  the  mofques  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, the  doftor  tells  us  they  are  built  exactly 
in  the  fa'fbion  of  our  churches,  but,  inftead  of 
ufing  feats  and  benches  as  we  do,  they  only 
fpread  the  floor  with  mats,  upon  which  they  per- 
form their  devotions.  Near  the  middle  of  a 
mofque,  particularly  the  principal  one  of  each, 
city,  there  is  a  large  pulpit  baluftraded  around 
with  an  afcent  to  it  of  about  half  a  dozen 
fteps.  Upon  thefe,  for  our  author  was  inform- 
ed that  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  enter  the  puU 
pit,  one  of  their  priefls  places  himfelf  every 
Friday,  which  they  call  the  day  of  the  congre- 
gation, 
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gation,  and  either  explains  fome  part  of  the  Koran, 
or  exhorts  the  people  to  piety  or  good  works/ 
There  is  a  niche  in  that  part  of  the  mofque  which 
ftands  towards  Aiecca,  whither  the  people  direct 
themfelves  during  the  v/hole  courfe  of  their  devo- 
tions;  and  this  niche,  as  a  judicious  writer  con- 
jedtures,  reprefents  the  prefence  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  invifibility  of  the  Deity.  The  mofques 
have  minarets  or  towers,  as  we  have  often  m^en- 
tioned,  which  a  cryer  afcends  at  the  appointed 
times,  difplays  a  fmall  flag,  and  advertifes  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice  of  the  hour  of  prayer. 

Our  author  makes  one  obfervation  farther  with 
regard  to  the  buildings  above  defcribed,  viz.  that 
both  the  plaifter  and  cement  which  are  made  ufe 
of,  particularly  where  extraordinary  ftrength  is 
required,  are,  according  to  trial  and  appearance, 
of  the  fame  confiftence  and  compofition  with  thofe 
of  the  ancients.  Thofe  cifterns,  adds  h^,  which 
were  built  by  fultan  Ben  Eglib,  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  are  of  equal  folidity 
with  the  famous  ones  at  Carthage  ;  continuing  to 
this  day,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  broken  de- 
fignedly,  as  firm  and  compact  as  if  they  were  but 
juft  finifhed.  The  compofition,  fays  the  dodlor, 
is  this  :  They  take  two  parts  of  vi^ood-afhes,  three 
of  lime,  and  one  of  fine  fand  ;  v/hich,  after  being 
well  fifted  and  mixed  together,  they  beat  with 
wooden  mallets  for  three  davs  and  nights  incef- 
fantly,  fprinkling  them  alternately  with  a  little 
oil  and  water,  till  they  become  of  a  due  confif- 
tence. This  mixture  is  chiefly  ufed  in  their  arches, 
cifterns,  and  terraces  ;  but  they  ufe  tow  and  lime 
beat  together  wdth  oil  only,  without  any  water,  to 
join  the  pipes  of  their  aquedufts.  Both  thefe  com* 
pofitions  foon  grow  hard  as  ftone,  and  fuffer  no 
water  to  pervade  them. 

The 
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The    Natives    of   B  A  R  B  A  R  Y. 

TH  E-  extenfive  country  of  Barbary  is  chiefly- 
inhabited  by  three  different  forts  of  people ; 
the  Moors,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants;  the 
Arabs,  who  long  ago  over-ran  the  country;  and 
the  Turks,  who  have  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
fome  of  the  beft  provinces,  and  rendered  the  king- 
doms of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  tributary  to 
them.    There  are  alfo  fettled  here  a  variety  of 
foreign  nations,  as  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  others, 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  renegadoes,  who 
have  renounced  their  faith.    The  greateft  part  of 
the  Moors  are  faid  to  be  involved  in  ignorance 
and  fuperftition,  and  to  be  treacherous,  fraudulent, 
and  deceitful.    Indeed  the  cruel  oppreffions  they 
fuffer  under  their  tyrannical  governments  have 
greatly  contributed  to  their  degeneracy;  they  be- 
ing cruftied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  heavy  load  of 
taxes,  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  by'their 
governors ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  expofed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs,  who  ftrip  them  of  the 
fmall  pittance  they  are  able  to  lay  up;  whence 
they  dare  not  provide  more  than  is  barely  fufEcient 
to  ferve  them  the  year  round,  left  their  plenty 
(hould  induce  thofe  robbers  to  vifit  them  the 
oftener,  or  their  landlords  to  raife  their  rents. 
Hence,  if  from  an  unexpected  good  crop,  they  ob- 
tain more  corn  than  they  want,  they  take  the  ut- 
moft pains  to  conceal  it,  by  burying  it  under 
ground,  or  flowing  it  in  caverns ;  whence  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  baftinadoed  and  tortured,  or 
both,  to  oblige  them  to  difcover  it;  and  to  avoid 
all  this  they  are  contented  to  live  in  the  moft 
pinching  poverty.     Few  fituations  appear  more 
adapted  to  deprefs  the  human  mind?  and  render 
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mankind  compleatly  miferable.  Yet  it  is  here  far 
from  producing  this  efFe£l ;  for,  from  their  unparal- 
eled  patience,  peace  and  contentment  reign  in  eve- 
ry family  ;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  th6ir  oppreflion 
and  mifery  have  not  yet  obliged  them  to  introduce 
into  their  language  any  exprefEons  of  difcontent, 
or  repining  at  their  unhappy  condition  ;  much  lefs 
of  curfes  and  imprecations  againfl:  the  authors  of 
their  diftrefs.  On  feeing  a  circle  of  them  fitting 
at  the  doors  of  their  poor  cottages  ahnoft  naked, 
fome  either  fmoking  or  telling  merry  tales  ;  others 
finging  or  dancing,  and  v/hen  weary,  lying  fupinely 
on  the  ground ;  one  would  conclude  the  n  to  be  a 
happy,  though  a  lazy  people.  Bcfides,  they  feldom 
quarrel  or  fight  among  them.felves;  and,  when  they 
do,  they  ufe  no  other  weapons  but  their  fifls. 

Those  we  have  here  defcribed  live  chiefly  in 
the  country,  where  they  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  breeding  of  cattle;  but  thofe  who  live 
in  the  fea-port  towns  along  the  coaft,  follow  a 
variety  of  trades  and  manufadlures,  and  even  carry 
on  feme  commerce  by  fea  and  land  ;  but,  though 
thefe  are  lefs  poor,  they  are  equally  opprelTed  with 
taxes,  and,  if  pcffible,  more  cruelly  treated  by  their 
lordly  matters  ;  for  the  leaft  mark  of  difrefpecl  to 
the  meaneft  foldicr  is  fufficient  to  procure  them, 
if  poor,  the  chaftifement  of  the  baftinado,  or  a 
heavy  fine,  if  rich. 

With  refpefl:  to  the  Turks,  thefe  are  by  far 
the  fev/eft  in  number,  and  alfo  the  v/orft  and  moft 
contemptible :  they  being  a  wretched  crew  of  in- 
digent, ragged,  thievifti,  and  idle  fellows,  inlifted 
in  and  about  Conftantinople,  and  fent  into  Bar- 
bary  once  in  three  years,  to  recruit  the  foldiery. 
Thefe  WTctches,  being  furnifhed  with  a  gun,  a 
fword,  and  other  arms,  are  incorporated  into  fome 
regiment,  and  inftantly  obtain  a  vote  and  fbare  in 
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the  government;  and  from  thence  are  raifed  from 
one  port:  to  another,  till  they  obtain  thofe  of  ad- 
miral, vizier,  and  even  bey;  in  all  Vvhich,  they 
treat  with  infupportable  infolence  their  Moorifli 
vafl'ils  ;  the  vt''e:ilthien:  of  whom  tremble  at  the 
light  of  a  Turkifli  common  foldier. 

This  will  be  fufficient  to  give  fome  idea  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbary  in  general,  particularly  of 
the  Moors  in  thofe  countries,  where  they  are  ia 
fubjedion  to  the  Turks ;  but  it  will  be  proper  now 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  Moors  of  Morocco, 
where  they  may  be  confidered  as  mafters,  they  not 
being  fubject  to  any  foreign  power. 

7^HE  Aloors  of  this  empire  are  chiefly  defcendcd 
from  thofe  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain;  and, 
though,  in  general,  poor  and  opprefled,  are  very 
numerous,  efpecially  on  the  fca-coaft;  but  have 
no  tradirig  vefTels,  nor  carry  on  any  immediate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  men  are 
of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  intermixed  with  a  race 
of  well-looking  people,  fomewhat  fairer  than  the 
reft. 

They  wear  fliort 'flilrts  with  very  broad  fleeves, 
that  fometimes  hang  down;  but  are  more  fre- 
quently tucked  up  to  keep  them  cool.  They  have 
linen  drawers  tied  about  their  waift  next  the  {kin  ; 
and,  over  their  (hirt,  wear  a  kind  of  waiftcoat  made 
to  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  and  faftened  with  fmall 
buttons  and  loops,  fet  clofe  together,  and  often 
embroidered  with  gold  or  filver  thread.  Round  the 
waift,  they  tie  a  fcarf  of  filk  or  ftulr,  in  which  they 
ftick  large  knives,  with  the  handles  either  of  fome 
valuable  metal,  or  ivory  inlaid,  and  their  (heaths 
are  tipped  with  filver.  Their  outer  garment  is 
either  a  piece  of  fine  white  woollen  ftufF,  five  or 
fix  yards  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  broad, 
which  they  wrap  round  them  above  and  belcw 
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their  arms  :  or  a  kind  of  fliort  cloak  made  of  cloth 
or  woollen  napped  ftufF,  with  the. bottom  and  fides 
edged  with  a  deep  fringe;  and  at  the  neck  behind 
hangs  a  peaked  hood,  vAth  a  tafTel  at  the  end, 
with  which  they  can  cover  their  heads,  to  keep  off 
the  weather.  They  have  always  their  heads  fliaved^ 
and  Vv-ear  a  little  red  cap,  which  they  make  into 
a  lurban  by  rolling  mufiin  about  it ;  but,  when  they 
go  into  the  country,  they  v/ear  a  cane  hat  to  keep 
off  the  fun.  They  all  go  bare-legged,  but  wear 
flippers  of  red  or  yellow  leather,  without  heels. 
The  Moors  of  Morocco  in  general  drefs  after  this 
manner,  with  no  other  difference  than  in  the  rich- 
ncfs  and  finenefs  of  the  ftuffs,  only  the  upper  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  poor,  is  a  coarfe,  thick  woollen 
cloth,  with  holes  at  the  top,  inflead  of  flceves,  to 
put  their  arms  through,  this  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  hangs  loofe  ar.out  their  bodies. 

The  women,  when  they  go  abroad,  drefs  nearly 
!:ke  the  men,  their  upper  garment  being  the  cloak 
)ui\  mentioned,  with  the  hood  of  which  ihey  cover 
their  heads,  bringing  it  down  over  their  foreheads 
clofe  to. their  eyes;  and  underneath  tie  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  It 
covers  all  but  their  legs,  which,  when  they  are  at 
home,  or  pav  a  vifit  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes, 
are  generally  n.iked  ;  only  fome  ladies  of  fuperior 
rank,  have  their  drawers  fo  long,  that  they  reach 
to  their  feet,  and  hang  in  great  loofe  folds  about 
tlieir  legs  l^hey  wear  the  fam.e  kind  of  flippers 
as  the  n.en;  v/ithin  doors  they  have  only  a  fmgle 
binder  about  their  foreheads  ;  and  their  hair  hangs 
behind  in  two  large  plaits  at  full  length.  Thev 
alfo  wear  at  home  a  veil:,  open  from  the  bofom  to 
the  waift,  to  (h.^w  their  embroidered  {hifts.  They 
have  a  fliort  petticoat  over  their  drawers,  lar^e 
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iar-rings  in  their  ears,  with  braceJets  oa  their 
arms  and  \tzs. 

The  Moors  of  Morocco  are  generally  lufly, 
ftrong-limbed,  aclii-e,  laborious,  and  endure  with 
lurprizing  refolution,  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  the 
cold  rains  of  winter.  Thus  a  meflenger  will  go 
from  Tetuan  to  Mequinez,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  for  a  Barbary  ducat,  worth  three 
IJiiIlmgs  and  fix-pence;  and  when  caught  in  a 
Itorm  of  rain,  will  only  look  out  for  a  bufh,  or  a 
high  ftone,  and  fitting  down  on  his  hams,  with 
his  back  towards  it,  remain  the  whole  nl^ht  in  that 
pofture,  or  if  the  weather  be  fair,  will  wrap  him- 
felf  up  in  his  cloaths,  and  pafs  the  night  fleepino- 
on  the  grafs.  It  is  faid  that  fome  footmen  will 
go  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  three  days,  they 
fwim  the  rivers  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if 
not  deterred  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current;  and 
when  they  take  a  journey  that  will  laft  feven  or 
-eight  days,  carry  only  a  little  meal  and  a  few 
raiiins  or  figs  in  a  fmali  ?oats  ficin.  They  have  no 
polls  for  carrying  letters,  which  are  fent  hv  thcfe 
footmen,  who  are  almoft  as  expeditious  as  horfes  • 
nor  have  they  any  kind  of  wheel  carriage;  for 
they  remove  their  light  soods  from  place  to  place 
on  horfes ;  but  make  ufe  of  camels  when  they 
convey  large  quantities  or  corn,  hides,  or  the  like, 
a  conuderablediftance. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  in  their 
houfes,  they  are  always  fitcing  or  lying  on  mats; 
and  if  they  ever  go  out  on  foot,  it  is  never  farther 
<han  to  make  a  vifit,  unlefs  their  bufinefs  requires 
4t;  but  thofe  who  have  lei,. re,  daily  f^end  five 
or  fix  hours  before  their  doors,  fitting  'on  their 
hams,  for  they  think  nothing  can  be  more  ri-^icu- 
bus  than  for  any  one  to  walk  up  and  down  a  room 
V,  hy,  fay  they,  fhould  a  man  ren-.cve  f.om  on  : 
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end  of  a  room  lo  the  other,  without  the  leaft 
reafon  for  it?  Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd, 
than  for  him  to  go  to  the  other  end  merely  to 
come  back  again  ?"  It  is  here  efteemed  fo  fhame- 
ful  for  a  man  to  make  water  in  a  {landing  pofture, 
that  thofe  who  are  found  guilty  of  it,  are  excluded 
froiTi  being  evidence  in  any  trial.  This  is  probably 
to  prevent  any  drop  of  their  urine  falling  upon 
their  cloaths,  which  they  efteein  a  legal  defile- 
ment; and  therefore,  when  they  make  this  evacu- 
ation, they  carefully  fquat  down  like  the  females* 
In  no  pr>rt  of  the  earth  is  there  a  more  defpotic 
government  than  that  of  Morocco  ;  their  religion, 
iavvs,  cufloms,  and  prejudices,  all  confpiring  to 
render  the  monarch  abfolute,  and  to  confirm  the 
fu bjecis  in  the  moft  abjecSl  flavery.  The  king  or 
tmperor,  who  has  the  title  of  fiiarif,  has  not  only 
zn  uncontroulable  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  fubjeils,  but  even  over  their  consciences; 
lor,  as  the  fucceffor  of  Mahomet,  he  is  the  princi- 
pal interpreter  of  the  Koran.  His  laws  are  there- 
fore Tecei\ed  with  an  implicit  and  religious  fubmif- 
iion.  His  fubjedls  are  even  bred  up  with  the  no- 
tion, that  thole  who  die  in  the  execution  of  his 
commands,  are  irhmedlately  admitted  into  paradife; 
and  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  die  by  his  hand, 
to  a  f- 11!  greater  degree  of  happinefs  there.  The 
tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  Pvlorocco  is  chiefly 
exercifed  on  the  Moors  and  flaves ;  for  the  Arabs 
v/ho  pay  an  involuntary  tribute,  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  fuch  rigour.  The  zeal  and  attach- 
ment of  the  negroes,  who  enjoy  the  principal  power 
atcouit^  intitle  them  to  better  treatment,  and  the 
monarch,  who  commits  his  perfon,  treafure,  and 
concubines  to  their  care,  encourages  them,  by  his 
own  eyomple,  to  tyrannize  over  and  opprefs  the 
natives. 

The 
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The  Moors  here,  like  the  other  Turks,  pay 
the  utmoft  regard  to  the  name  of  God,  and  ex- 
prefs  great  abhorrence  of  the  impious  cuftom,  fo 
common  among  many  who  call  themfelves  Chrif- 
tians,  of  fvvearing  upon  the  mofl  trivial  occafions, 
which  the  greateft  refentment  cannot  provoke  them 
to;  much  lefs  to  ufe  blafi:)hemous  and  indecent 
expreffions,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
nor  are  they  ever  guilty  of  duelling  or  murder; 
they  never  kill  but  in  war  ;  and  it  is  with  the  ut- 
molt  reludlance  that  they  ever  engage  in  battle 
with  thofe  of  their  own  religion. 

Leaving  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  we  (hall  now 
give  a  toncife  account  of  thofe  of  Algiers,  which 
is  inhabited  by  many  different  people,  but  the  moft 
numerous  are  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  The  Moors, 
thus  called  from  Mauritaniajltheir  ancient  country, 
are  of  two  forts ;  thofe  who  inhabit  the  cities  and 
towns,  carry  on  fome  commerce  either  by  land 
or  fea ;  and  alfo  engage  in  trades  and  manufac- 
tures. The  other  fort  are  of  the  wanderingicind, 
and  are  divided  into  a  prodigious  number  of  tribes, 
diftinguiftied  either  by  the  names  of  their  chiefs, 
or  the  places  of  their  abode,  or  both;  each  forming 
a  kind  of  itinerant  village,  or  adowar,  as  they  term 
it;  and  every  family  living  in  a  particular  tent,  or 
portable  hut.  They  live  folely  on  the  produce  of 
fuch  lands  as  they  farm  from  the  other  Moors, 
and  pay  their  rent  in  kind,  either  in  corn,  fruit, 
herbs,  honey,  or  wax ;  felling  the  remainder  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns*  They 
are  fkilful  in  the  choice  of  the  moft  advantageous 
foil;  and  take  great  care  to  avoid  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Turkifh  troops.  Each  adowar  pays 
the  Turklfh  dey  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  num-- 
ber  of  it's  families,  their  chief  being  anfwerable  to 
him;  and  the  whole  community  for  each  inJivi- 
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dual.  Th-efe  wandering  A^oors  are  generally  ftrong^ 
warlike,  and  fkilful  horiemen,  valuing  themfelves 
on  not  being  confined  to  towns,  like  the  other 
IVloors  of  Algiers,  v;hom  the\^  regard  as  flaves  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks  ;  fo  that  if  they 
receive  any  infult  or  ill  ufage  from  the  Turkifh 
aga,  they  inftantly  return  it  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
till  the  town  Moors,  who  are  unable  to  fubfift 
without  being  fupplied  with  provifions  from  them, 
have  mediated  a  peace  between  them.  To  keep 
up  this  martial  fpirit,  the  chief  perfons  of  every 
adowanneet  every  evening  in  a  circle  round  their 
chief,  to  difcufs  public  affairs,  after  which  they 
perform  their  ufual  exercifes  on  horfeback,  in 
which  thefe  farmers  are  fo  dexterous,  that  they 
can  take  up  any  thing  from  the  ground  with  their 
lance,  in  full  fpeed.  Their  ufual  weapons  are  a 
broad  cutlafs,  which  hangs  juft  below  the  left  el- 
bow, and  a  (hort  lance,  which  they  carry  in  their 
hand.  Thefe  wandering  Moors  are  fo  addid^ed 
to  robbery,  that  it  is  dangerous  travelling  at  a 
diftance  from  the  towns,  without  a  guard  or  at  leatt 
one  of  their  marabuts  or  priefts;  for  as  they  con- 
lider  themfelves  as  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
country,  and  as  difpoffefled  by  the  reft  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  think  they  have  a  right  to  make 
reprifals. 

The  Arabs  who  are  fcattered  through  all  the 
provinces,  not  only  of  the  Algerine  dominions, 
but  through  the  other  parts  of  Barbary,  are  de- 
fcended  from  the  Mahometan  Arabians,  who  once 
over-ran  this  part  of  Africa;  from  which  being 
driven  by  the  Turks,  they  fied  to  the  m.ountainous 
parts  to  fave  themfelves,  their  cattle  and  effects  ; 
where  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed  their  liberty; 
and  by  their  labour  and  induftry,  have  improved 
thefe  barren  and  defert  lands  into  pleafant  and 

fertils- 
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fertile  territories.  They  are  divided  .  into  a  mul- 
titude of  little  governments  under  their  refpecSlive 
chiefs  j  and  value  themfelves  highly  on  their  hav- 
ing prefcrved  their  blood  untainted  by  a  mixture 
with  other  nations  ;  expreffing  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt for  thofe,  who  preferring  their  ancient  habi- 
tations, in  cities  and  towns,  fubmitted  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  whom  they  therefore,  in  derifion,  call  citi- 
zens and  courtiers. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary,  it  will  doubtlefs  be  expe6led  that  we  ftould 
not  leave  Algiers,  without  taking  fome  notice  of 
'it^s  government  and  treatment  of  the  Chriilian 
flaves. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  pays  no  other  revenue  to 
the  grand  feignior,  than  a  certain  number  of  hand- 
fome  youths,  and  fome  prefents  annually  fent  to 
the  Porte.    He  is  chofen  out  of  the  army,  in  which 
the  moft  inferior  perfon  has  an  equal  right  to  that 
dignity  with  the  higheft  ;  for  every  bold  and  afpi- 
ring  foldier,  though  but  juft  taken  from  the  plough, 
may  be  confidered  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
Indeed  the  dey  of  Algiers  is  never  afhamed  of 
the  meannefs  of  his  extraflion  5  thus  Mahomet 
bafha,  who  was  dey  of  Algiers,  when  Dr.  Shaw 
was  there,  entering  into  a  difputewith  the  deputy 
conful  of  a  neighbouring  nation  faid,      My  mo- 
*^  ther  cried  ftieep's  trotters,  and  my  father  neats 
tongues,  but  they  would  have  been  afhamed  to 
have  expofed  to  fale  fo  worthlefs  a  tongue  as 
thine,"    He  who  afpires  to  this  high  rank,  fel- 
dom  waits  till  ficknefs  or  age  has  removed  the  pre- 
fent  pofTeflbr;  it  is  fufficient  if  he  be  able  to  pro- 
te6t  himfelf  with  the  fame  "  fcymetar  which  he 
ftieathesin  the  bowels  of  his  predeceflbr ;  for  fcarce 
one  in  ten  of  them  dies  in  his  bed.    Even  the  few, 
who  have  made  a  more  peaceful  exit,  cannot  be 
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faicl  to  have  owed  it  to  the  high  regard  the  army 
had  for  them,  but  rather  ta  their  forefight  and 
good  fortune,  in  nipping  new  infu-rreclions  in  the 
bud.    Neither  their  tyranny,  mal-adminiftration, 
or  avarice,  ferve  to  haften  their  ruin,  nor  can  the 
contrary  virtues  prevent  it.    The  want  of  fuccefs 
in  the  wifeft  and  beft  conduced  enterprife  is  fuffi- 
^S:ienc  to  caufe  an  infurreftion,  and  cofl  the  moft 
fagacious  dey  or  officer  his  life  ;  nay,  they  are  often 
flain  from  no  other  motive  than  a  defire  of  change, 
raifed  by  fome  bold  afpirer  to  the  fupreme  povv^er. 
The  deys,  though  they  generally  adt  in  the  moft 
arbitrary  manner,  are  frequently  obliged  to  afi'cm- 
ble  and  confult  the  divan  on  important  affairs,  in 
order  to  flcreen  themfelves  from  popular  difcon- 
tent;  though,  the  chief  members  being  for  the  moft 
part  his  creatures,  he  may  be  faid  to  aft  with  a 
defpotic  authority,  there  being  no  appeal  from 
this  fupreme  tribunal.    As  the  loweft  foldier  has 
a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  dey,  as  v/ell  as 
the  higheft ;  and  as  there  are  ufually  feveral  can- 
didates for  that  dignity,  the  eledlion  is  feldom  car- 
ried on  without  fome  tumult,  if  not  bloodfhed  ; 
but  the  choice  is  no  fooner  fixed,  than  he  who  is 
elefted,  is  faluted  by  the  words  Alla-Barik,'* 
or     God  profper  you     and  he  is  immediately  in^ 
veiled  with  the  caftan  or  infignia  of  fovereignty; 
while  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge,  addrefTes  him  with: 
a  congratulatory  fpeech,  generally  clofed  with  an 
exhortation,  that,  as  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to 
raife  him  to  the  fupreme  dignity  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  his  duty  to  govern  it  with  juftice  and  equity  ; 
to  preferve  the  rights  and  liberties  of   his  new 
fubjects,  and  carefully  to  promote  their  fafety  and 
welfare. 

The  Algerines  are  more  formidable  at  fea  than 
any  other  power  along  the  coaft  of  Barbary;  and, 

thought 
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though  the  commanders  of  their  (hips  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  any  concern  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or 
in  the  eledlion  of  the  dey,  yet  they  are  held  in 
great  efteem.  However,  their  navy  feldom  exceeds 
twenty  Ihips ;  only  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
government,  and  is  affigned  to  the  admiral,  who 
has  particular  ftore-houfes :  all  the  reft  belong  to 
private  perfons,  and  have  likevi^ife  their  ftore- 
houfes  well  provided,  the  captains  never  failing 
to  ftrip  their  prizes  of  all  the  conveniencies  they 
find  in  them.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  a 
people,  who  confider  all  the  reft  of  the  world  as 
their  tributaries  or  flaves,  (hould  be  fo  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  treat  their  captives  with  the  utmoft 
arrogance  and  inhumanity.  The  captains  of  thefe 
(hips  have  ufually  a  (hare  in  thofe  they  command, 
if  they  are  not  the  fole  owners;  and  accordingly 
may  cruize  when  they  pleafe;  but  are  obliged, 
when  required,  to  attend  the  fervicc  of  the  ftate, 
in  tranfporting  men  or  provifions,  at  their  owa 
expence.  They  have  alfo  fome  experienced  "ofHJ- 
cer,  appointed  by  the  dey,  without  ,whofe  confent 
they  can  neither  give  chace,  return,  nor  punifh  their 
failors.  On  their  re-entering  the  port,  this  offi- 
cer makes  his  report  how  the  captain  has  behaved  ; 
and,  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  any  mifderneanor,  is 
fure  of  being  chaiftifed.  The  captain-  mufti  alfo 
give  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  to^  the  government^ 
which  claims  an  eighth  part  of  all  the  prizes,  flaves, 
and  cargo,  the  reft  being  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors and  (hip's  company,  in  fuch  proportions 
as  are  agreed  upon  between  them. 

The  Chriftians  are  no  fooner  made  prifoners, 
than  the  Corfairs  inquire  into  their  country,  con- 
dition, and  quality,  which  is  often  done  by  bafti- 
nadoing  them,  to  extort  a  true  confelTion  ;  after 
which  having  ftripped  them  ainioft  naked^  they 
D'S  •  are 
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are  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  dey,  to  which 
the  European  confuls  repair,  in  order  to  examine 
whether  any  of  them  belong  to  their  refpedtive 
nation  ;  and,  if  any  of  them  were  only  paflengers,  , 
to  reclaim  them  ;  but,  if  it  be  proved  that  they 
have  ferved  for  pay,  any  nation  at  war  v.uth  Algiers, 
they  cannot  be  releafcd  without  paying  their  full 
ranfom.  Of  thefe  the  dey  has  the  choice  of  every 
eighth  man,  and  therefore  chufes  thofe  who  have 
fome  ufeful  trades  or  profeffions  ;  as  furgeon's 
mates,  carpenters,  &c.  becaufe  they  fell  for  a 
higher  price  ;  and,  if  of  quality,  for  a  ftill  higher. 
The  reft,  who  are  left  to  the  ov/ners  and  captors, 
are  led  to  the  befiftan,  or  flave-market,  where  a 
price  is  fet  upon  them,  according  to  their  ability, 
profelEon,  age,  and  ftrength.  From  thence  they 
are  led  to  the  court  before  the  dey's  palace,  where 
they  are  fold  by  auflion;  and  whatever  is  bid  above 
the  price  fet  upon  them,  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment. Thefe  unhappy  men  have  then  an  iron  ring 
put  round  one  of  their  ancles,  and  a  long  or 
fjiort  chain  fattened  to  it^  according  as  they  ima- 
gine them  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  attempt  their 
efcape  :  but  if  any  cf  them  can  procure  a  little 
money,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  wine  cellars  j 
but  muft  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  dey,  and  by 
this  means  many  of  them  grow  rich  enough,  in 
time,  to  purchafe  their  liberty,  notwithftanding 
their  being  alfo  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  ^ 
maintenance  of  their  poor  fick  brethren,  and  of 
thcChriuian  chapels  allowed  for  their  ufe.  With 
refpe£t  to  thofe  who  can  put  themfelves  in  no  way 
of  living,  they  are  ufed  with  great  feverity  ;  tbey 
both  fare  and  work  hard  all  day,  and  at  night  are. 
locked  up  in  public  prifons,  where  they  lie  on  the 
bare  ground,  without  any  other  covering  than  the 
Iky,  and  are  fometlmes.  almoft  ftifled  in  mud  and 

water^ 
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water.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  they  are  put  to 
the  loweft  and  hardeft  kind  of  labour;  while  in 
the  country  they  are  fometimes  made  to  draw  the^ 
plough  inftead  of  horfes  ;  and  in  all  ether  refpe£ls 
are  treated  with  fuch  inhumanity,  as  would  there 
be  feverely  punifhed,  if  exercifed  on  brutes. 

With  refpeft  to  the  diftribution  of  juftice, 
the  cadi  is  the  judge;  but  all  affairs  of  moment 
are  laid  before  the  dey ;  or  in  his  abfence,  before 
a  principal  officer  of  the  regency,  who  fits  in  th? 
gate  of  the  palace  for  that  purpofe.  Here  are  no 
attorneys  or  counfellors  to  retard  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice.  When  the  women  have  any  fuit,  the/ 
come  veiled,  crying  aloud,  Juftice  in  God's  name  ; 
and  thefe  are  generally  accompanied  with  a  crowd 
of  their  own  fex,  to  back  the  petition  with  their 
joint  outcries.  Juftice  is,  however,  admininftered 
in  the  mofl:  venal  manner,  in  the  punifhment  of 
offenders,  particularly  when  they  are  Turkifh  foU 
diers,  who  behave  with  the  utmofl:  infolence,  and 
commit  a<5is  of  violence  with  impunity  ;  for  they 
feldom  fufter  for  any  crime  except  that  of  rebellion, 
in  which  cafe  they  are  ufually  ftrangled  with  a  bow- 
ftring.  However,  for  fmaller  offences,  they  are 
fometimes  either  baftinadoed,  fined,  or  their  pay. 
flopped,  and  if  officers,  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
common  foldiers. 

A  Jew  or  Chriftian  guilty  of  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  crime,  is  burnt  alive,  without  the 
gates  of  the  city;  but  for  the  fame  crimes  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  are  either  impaled,  hung  up  by 
the  neckover  the  battlements  of  the  city,  orthro^^  n 
'upon  hooks  fixed  in  the  walls  below,  where  they 
fometimes  hang  thirty  or  forty  hours  in  the  moft: 
dreadful  agonies  before  they  expire. 

Clipping  ordebafing  the  coin  is  puniflied  with^ 
cutting  off  the  hands.    Moors,  found  guiltv  of 
D  6  .  robb. 
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robbery  or  burglary,  have  their  right  hand  cut  ofF; 
and,  it  being  hung  about  their  necks,  they  are  made 
to  ride  through  the  city  on  an  afs,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail.  The  Jews  and  Chriftians,  for 
fpeaking  againft  Mahomet,  muft  either  turn  Ma- 
hometans, or  be  impaled.  The  ancient  inhuman 
cuftom  cf  fav/ing  in  funder,  is  ftill  retained  :  this 
is  done  by  laying  the  condemned  perfon  between 
two  boards  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth,  and 
beginning  to  faw  at  the  head.  Small  ofFences  are 
punifhed  with  the  baftinado. 

We  (hall  now  lead  the  reader  to  a  view  cf  the 
Tunifmns,  who  are  more  polite  and  civilized,  and 
intirely  free  from  that  haughtinefs,  infolence,  and 
crue'ty,  for  which  the  reft  of  the  people  in  Bar- 
bary  are  juftly  cenfured.  They  are  more  kind  to 
their  flaves,  except  the  knights  of  Malta  ;  and 
are  in  other  refpefls  very  courteous  to  ftrangers  ; 
and  indeed  this  nation  has  for  many  vears  been 
more  intent  upon  trade,  and  the  improvement  of> 
manufactures,  than  upon  plundering  and  cruizing.. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Moorifh  women  of 
Tunis  would  be  efteem.ed  beauties,  even  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  children  have  the  fineft  complex- 
ions of  any  nation  whatfoever but  the  boys  are 
fo  exrofed  to  the  fun,  that  they  foon  attain  the 
fvvarthinefs  of  the  Arabs  ;  but,  as  the  girls  keep 
more  at  home,  they  preferve  their  beauty  till  they 
are  thirty,  when  they  are  generally  paft  child- 
bearing.  Onecf  thefe  girls  is  fometimes  a  mother 
at  eleven,  and  a  grand-mother  at  two  or  three 
and  twenty  ;  and,,  as  they  generally  live  as  long  as> 
the  Europeans,  they  fometimes  fee  their  children: 
of  many  generations. 

The  merchants,  officers,  doctors,  and  fcholars  . 
here,  appear  neatly  drefled  when  they  go  abroad  ; 
but  behave  with  fuch  gravity  and  good  manners, 
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that,  though  the  ftreets  are  crowded  with  people^ 
one  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  city  of  Tunis, 
without  fear  of  being  infulted  by  the  Turks,  as 
one  is  fure  to  be  at  Algiers.  The  taverns  kept 
by  the  flaves  are  better  regulated,  and  thofc  (laves 
are  allowed  to  chaftife  even  a  Turk,  if  he  drinks 
too  much,  or  behaves  infolently  ;  and  even  to  pull 
off  and  keep  his  turban,  till  he  has  piaid  his  reck- 
oning. They  fell  none  but  white  wine,  which 
the  country,  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  is  very 
cheap  and  good.  It  is  cuftomary  in  the  taverns 
at  Tunis,  when  a  perfon  calls  for  a  quart  of  win©, 
to  fet  before  him  three  or  four  difhes  of  meat  or 
fifli,  with  fallad  and  other  fauce  ;  and,  when  h.e 
goes  away,  he  pays  only  for  the  wine  at  a  com- 
mon price.  Some  of  the  graver  people,  who  have 
no  conftant  employment,  fpend  the  day,  either  in 
converfmg  with  one  another  in  the  barbers  (hops, 
in  the  bazar,  or  at  the  coffee  houfe  ;  but  many  of 
the  Turkifh  and  Moorilh  youths  attend  their  coa- 
eubines,  with  wine  and  mufic,  into  the  fields,  or 
make  merry  at  one  of  the  public  taverns. 

As  to  the  Arabs  of  Tunis,  their  lives  are  one, 
continued  round  of  idlen^fs  or  diverfion  ;  for,  when 
they  are  not  called  abroad  by  any  paflime,  they 
fp^nd  the  day  in  loitering  at  home,  fmoking  their 
pipes,  and  repofing  themfelves  under  fome  neigh- 
bouring (hade :  yet  the  Arab  pjaces  his  higheft  fa- 
tlsfadlion  in  his  horfe,  and  is  feldom  in  high  fpirits^,, 
but  when  hunting  or  riding  at  full  fpeed.  Hawk- 
ing is  another  of  their  principal  diverfions  :  and 
thofe  who  take  delight  in  fowling,  inftead  of  fpring— 
ing  the  game  with  dogs,  fiiade  themfelves  with  a  ■ 
piece  of  canvas-  ftretched  upon  two  reeds,  and 
painted  with  the  figure  of  a  leopard.    The  fowler 
thus  concealed  walks  through  the  breaks  and  ave- 
naes,,  looking  through  fome  holes  a  little  below 
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the  top  of  the  fkreen  to  obferve  what  pafles  be- 
fore him.  On  the  approach  of  the  canvas,  the 
partridges  and  fome  other  birds  are  obferved  to 
covey  together,  though  they  were  before  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other;  and  the  woodcock, 
quail,  and  fome  other  birds  that  ufually  feed  in 
flocks,  wiil,  on  feeing  it,  ftand  ftill,  vv^ith  a  look 
of  aftonirnment.  By  this  means  the  fportfman 
has  an  opportunity  of  coming  near  them,  when 
retting  the  fkreen  upon  the  ground,  and  direding 
the  muzzle  of  his  piece  through  one  of  the  holes, 
he  (hoots  at  a  whole  covey  at  once. 

The  Bedoweens,  a  name  given  to  the  Arabs 
who  live  in  tents,  ftill  retain  many  of  the  ruftoma 
we  read  of  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory    for,  ex- 
cepting only  their  religion,  they  are  the  fame  peo- 
ple they  were  feveral  thoufand  years  ago.  Upon 
meeting  each  other,  they  fl:il]  ufe  the  primitive  fa- 
lutation,  "  Peace  be  with  thee."    The  inferiors 
fhew  their  refpedto  their  fuperiors  by  kifling  their 
feet,*  knees,  or  the  borders  of  their  garments.  In 
faluting  each  other,  they  clap  their  right  hand  on 
their  breaft;  and  at  their  great  folemnities,  the%ife 
comipliments  her  hufband   by  kiflSng  his  hand. 
vPerfons  of  the  highefl:  charader,  like  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  perform 
what  we  term  menial  oflices.    The  greateft  princcj 
when  vifited  by  a  ftranger,  is  not  afhamed,  fays  Dr. 
Shaw,  to  fetch  a  lamb  from  his  flock  and  kill  it, 
'while  the  princefs  makes  hatte  to  prepare  her 
fire  and  kettle,  and  then  drefles  it.    The  cuftom 
'of  walking  either  bare  foot,  cr  with  fandals,  ren- 
ders the  compliment  of  waQiing  the  ttranger's  feet, 
ftill  neceiTary  :  this  is  done  by  the  matter  of  the 
family,  who  firft  prefents  himfelf,  and  is  always 
the  moft  officious  in  this  a6l  of  kindnefs.  When 
his  entertainment  is  ready,  he  would  think  it  a 

fliame 
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fhame  to  fit  down  with  his  guefts,  inftead  of  which 
he  ftands  all  the  time,  and  waits  upon  them  :  yet 
notwithftanding  this  refpeft,  there  have  heen  in- 
ftanccs,  in  which  thofe  have  been  the  next  day 
overtaken  and  robb  d,  by  the  very  perfons  who 
entertained  them  wiih  fuch  hofpitality  the  night 
before. 

While  the  lazy  hufbands  take  their  repofe  un- 
der fome  neighbouring  fliade,  and  the  young  men 
and  maidens  attend  the  flocks,  the  wives  are  all 
day  employed  at  grinding  at  the  mill,  drcfnng  pro- 
vifions,  or  working  at  the  looms ;  and  to  conclude 
the  day,  they  ftill,  as  in  ancient  times,  take  a 
pitcher  or  goats-lkin,  and  tying  their  fucking 
children  to  their  backs,  trudge  tv/o  or  three  miles 
to  fetch  water.  Yet  notwithltanding  all  this  bu- 
finefs,  they  will  not  lay  afide  any  of  their-  orna- 
ments,' neither  their  nofe  jewels,  their  bracelets 
for  their  arms  and  legs,  or  their  ear-rings  ;  all  of 
which  are  very  cumberfome ;  nor  will  they  omit 
tinging  their  eyes  with  lead-ore;  fo  prevalent  is 
cuftom,  and  fo  fond  are  even  the  ladies  in  Barbary 
of  appearing  in  the  fafhion, 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c- 

A  S  to  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  they  have 
been  for  many  ages,  and  ftill  continue  to  be,:, 
("fays  Dr.  Shaw)  in  a  low  condition  amongft  the 
Mahometans  ;  and  no  wonder  this  is  the  cafe  more 
efpecially  in  Barbary,  fince  the  roving  life  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  grievances  the  Moors 
meet  with  from  the  Turks,  will  not  permit  either 
of  them  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  quiet,  and  fecurity^ 
which  have  at  all  times  given  birth  and  encourage- 
ment to  learning.  As  for  the  Turks,  they  are 
g^enerally  of  fuch  turbulent  and  reftlefs  difpofitions^. 

or 
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or  fo  deeply  engag'ed  in  trade  and  the  improvement 
of  their  fortunes,  that  they  have  no  tafte  at  all 
for  learning,  being  aftoniihed,  as  they  often  told 
our  author,  how  the  Chriftians  can  take  delighr, 
or  fpend  fo  much  time  and  money  in  the  empty 
amufement  of  ftudy  and  fpeculation. 

Morocco  leather,  the  preparation  whereof  we 
have  heretofore  defcribed,  is  one  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious manufactures  of  B'arbary.  Carpets  are  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  trade  and  manufa61:ures  of  that 
country.  They  are  made  indeed  of  coarfer  mate- 
rials, and  are  not  fo  beautifully  defigned  as  thofe 
of  Turky  ;  but,  being  cheaper  and  fofter,  they  are 
preferred  to  lie  upon  by  moft  forts  of  people.  At 
Algiers  and  Tunis  they  v/eave  velvets,  tafFaties, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  filks  ;  and  all  over  thefe  king- 
doms they  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen,  but  Suia  ' 
is  noted  for  producing  the  fineft.  Thefe  manu- 
factures however,  both  of  filks  and  linens,  are  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  they  fcarce  m:ike  enough  for 
their  home  confumption,  the  deficiency  being  fre- 
quently made  up  from  the  Levant  and  Europe. 

The  chief  manufacture  among  the  Arabs,  Dr*. 
Shaw  informs  us,  is  the  making  hykes,  (as  they 
call  woollen  blankets)  and  webs  of  goats-hair  for 
their  tents.  This  work  is  done  only  by  the  wo- 
men, who  make  no  ufe  of  a  fliuttle,  but  conduct 
every  thread  of  the*  woof  with  their  fingers.  One 
of  thefe  hykes  is  ufually  fix  yards  long,  and  five 
or  fix  feet  broad,  ferving  the  Arab  for  a  compleat 
drefs  in  the  day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in 
the  night.  They  join  together  the  two  upper 
corners  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  and,  thefe 
being  firft  placed  over  one  of  their  fhoulders,  they 
afterwards  fold  the  reft  of  it  round  their  bodies-; 
but  it  is  a  troublefome  kind  of  garment,  being  fre- 
quently difcoaeerted  and  falling.upon  the  ground^. 
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fo  that  the  perfon  who  wears  it  is  often  obh'ged  to 
tack  it  up  and  fold  it  anew. 

In  moft  of  the  towns  and  villages  there  are 
looms  for  weaving  the  hyke,  and  alfo  the  burnoofe, 
as  they  call  their  cloak  or  upper  garment.  This 
garment  is  of  one  piece,  made  narrow  about  the 
neck,  with  a  cape  to  cover  the  head,  and  wide 
below  like  a  clcak.  The  cape,  however,  is  only 
occafionally  made  ufe  of  during  a  fliower  of  rain, 
or  in  very  cold  weather.  Some  of  thefe garments 
are  fringed  round  the  bottom^. 

The  girdles  of  the  Arabs  are  ufually  of  worftcd, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and 
made  to  wrap  feveral  times  about  their  bodies. 
One  end  of  them,  being  doubled  and  fown  along 
the  edges,  ferves  them  for  a  purfe  ;  and  they  make 
a  farther  ufe  of  them,  by  fixing  in  them  their 
knives,  poniards,  and  inkhorns.  —  The  Moors 
and  Turks  in  general,  with  fome  of  the  richer 
clans  of  the  Arabs,  wear,  upon  the  crown  of  their 
heads,  a  fmall  hemifpberical  cap  of  fcarlet- cloth, 
which  Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  as  another  chief 
branch  of  their  woollen  manufa£lure.  The  tur«- 
ban,  which  is  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  filk, 
or  muflin,  is  folded  round  the  bottom  of  thefe 
caps,  and  diftinguiflies,  according  to  the  order  and 
/afliion  of  the  folds,  the  feveral  orders  of  foldiers 
not  only  from  the  tradefmen  and  citizens,  but 
from  one  another. 


*  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  the  burnoofe  is  probably  the  fame  with 
our  Saviour's  cloak,  which  (John  xix.  23.^  was  wove  without 
feam  from  top  to  bottom  j  and  with  the  cloaths  of  the  Ifraelites 
(Exod.  xii.  34.,)  wherein  they  folded  up  their  kneading  troughs, 
&c.  as  the  Moors  and  Arabs  do,  to  this  day,  .things  of  like 
burden  and  incumbrance. 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  manufadlures  above- 
mentioned  are  confumed  at  home  ;  and  it  may 
be  farther  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary  fend  few  of  their  commodities  to  foreign 
markets.  Oil,  hides,  wax,  pulfe,  corn,  fays  Dr. 
Shaw  are  the  general  produce  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis;,  but  the  firft  are  either  in 
fuch  fmall  quantities,  or  fo  much  wanted  at  home, 
that  corn  may  be  reckoned  the  chief  or  only  com- 
modity for  exportation.  Formerly  indeed,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  tons  of  oil  have  fome  years  been 
fhipped  off  by  our  merchants  from  thofe  kingdoms  5 
but  there  is  fo  great  a  confumption  of  oil  among 
the  natives  themfclves,  that  the  Algerines  will  fel- 
dom  permit  it  to  be  exported  into  Chriftendom. 
Greater  quantities  are  produced  near  Tunis  and 
Sufa;  but  then  the  Moorifli  merchants  alone  are 
allowed  to  buy  it,  obliging  themfelves  at  the  fame 
time  to  difpofe  of  it  at  Alexandria^  Damiata,  or. 
fOme  other  ports  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

It  being  now  time  to  leave  Barbaiy,  we  fhall 
conclude  this  chapter  with  an  obfervation  which 
Dr.  Shaw.mi^ntions  to  the  honour  of  the  weftera 
Moors,  namely,  that  they  continue  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  fome  barbarous  nations  bordering  on 
the  river  Niger,  without  feeing  the  perfons  they 
trade  with,  and  without  having  once  broke  through 
that  original  charter  of  commerce,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  fettled  between  them. 
The  method  is  this  :  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
a  numerous  caravan  fets  out  on  this  journey,  car- 
rying along  with  them  ftrings  of  coral  and  glafs 
beads,  bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  fcifTars,  and 
fuch-like  trinkets.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place 
appointed,  they  find,  in  the  evening,  feveral  heaps 
of  gold-dufl-,  lying  at  a  fmall.  diftance  from  each 
Qtber,  againft  which  the  Moors  place  fo  many 

trinkets 
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trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken  for  the  value. 
If  the  Nigritians,  the  next  morning,  approve  of 
the  bargain,  they  take  away  the  trinkets  and  leave 
the  gold,  or  elfe  make  fome  dedu6lions  from  the 
heaps;  and  thus  they  tranfa£l  their  bufinefs  with* 
out  the  leaft  inftance  of  diflionefty  or  pcrfidi- 
oufncfs. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  NIGRITIA  orNKGROLAND 
AND  GUINEA. 

WE  are  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
country  of  Nigritia,  i  nd  all  the  other  in- 
land parts  of  Africa;  for  moft  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  is  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  nar 
tives,  who  are  but  poorly  qualified  for  defcriptions, 
and  know  little  of  the  natural  hiftory  and  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  In  that  vaft 
tra£t  which  our  geographers  have  affigned  to  Ni- 
gritia or  Negroland,  which  is  fuppofed  to  derive 
it's  name  from  the  great  river  Niger,  running 
through  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  there  are  many  king- 
doms and  nations  of  different  people,  who  are  fub- 
je£l  to  abfolute  princes.  The  country,  particularly 
near  the  river,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds 
with  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  but  the  heat  of  the 
fun^  before  any  breeze  arifes,  is  intolerable  :  yet 
as  a  refrefhing  gale  always  fprings  up  about  noon, 
it  renders  the  country  very  fupportable.  However, 
conftant  thunder  and  rain,  with  a  clofe  fuffb- 
cating  heat  prevail  during  four  months  in  the 
year.  The  tornadoes  fometimes  produce  a  moft 
dreadful  and  aftonifliing  fcene;  the  moft  horrible 

darknefs 
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darknefs  comes  on  at  mid-day,  and  the  thunder 
and  lightning  is  more  dreadful  than  can  be  ima- 
gined; for  the  whole  face  of  nature  feems  fuddenly 
changed.  Yet,  whatever  amazement  and  terror 
this  may  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  ftrangers,  it  is 
feldom  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  and  the 
pov/er  of  cuftom  renders  it  but  little  regarded  by 
the  natives. 

As  all  Nigritia  and  Guinea  lie  within  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  the  air,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, is  exceffive  hot,  and,  the  flat  country 
being  overflowed  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  the 
periodical  rains,  this  contributes  to  render  it  very 
unhealthful;  but  to  thefe  may  be  added  feverai 
other  caufes,  as  the  coolnefs  of  the  night,  fuddenly 
fucce^ing  the  heat  of  the  day,  whereby  contrary 
ciFeiSs  are  produced  in  the  body,  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  bear  more  heat 
than  cold,  by  haflily  throwing  off  their  cloaths, 
and  cooling  too  faft.  A  fecond  caufe  is,  that  this 
country,  particularly  the  gold  coaft,  abounds  with 
high  mountains,  and  in  the  vallies  between  them  ^ 
there  arifes  every  morning  a  thiclc  {linking  fulphu- 
reous  damp,  or  mift,  which  fpreads  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  is  almoft  impoilible  for  Europeans 
to  efcape  the  infedlion^  while  they  are  failing, 
their  bodies  being  more  fufceptible  of  it  than  the 
natives.  The  great  difference  between  the  Eu- 
ropean air  and  this,  is  fo  obfervable,  that  till  lately 
few  came  hither  that  were  not  feized  with/a  raging  - 
fever,  and  the  fliips  frequently  lofl:  half  their  crews 
by  fevers ;  but,  fmce  Dr.  James's  powders  have 
been  carried  thither,  they  have  happily  produced 
the  moft  a{loni£hing  and  falutary  effedls,  and,  by 
this  means  alone,  this  voyage,  which  has  been 
juilly  dreaded,  is  rendered  as  fafe  to  the  Englifli, 
afi  thofe  to  any  other  hot  countries  whatfoever. 
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^Tt  is  obfervable  that  the  winds  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  are  dire<3.1y  contrary  to  the  trade  winds, 
and  blow  from  weft  to  eaft;  except  in  the  rainy 
feafon  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox, 
when  the  violent  hurricanes  juft  mentioned,  at- 
tended with  thunder  and  lightning,  proceed  from 
the  fouth,  from  whence  the  irorms  blow  with  great 
violence;  on  which  account  the  fhips  on  the  coaft 
are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  the  fhore, 
on  which  a  furf  conftantly  beats  in  the  calmeft 
weather,  that  renders  landing,  not  only  very  dif- 
ficult, but  dangerous.  However,  the  air  is  for  the 
^mo^l  part  pleafant  and  refrefhing;  but  has  fome- 
thing  fo  peculiar  in  it,  that  keys  will  ruft  in  a 
man's  pocket.  One  of  the  greateft  advantages  of 
thefe  countries,  is  their  enjoying,  in  a  manner,  a 
perpetual  fpring,  ripe  fruit  and  bloflbms  being  com- 
monly feen.on  the  fame  tree. 

FOSSILS. 

BOTH  Negroland  and  Guinea  have  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  filver,  and  gold,  though  we  are 
not  certain  whether  many  of  them  are  wrought. 
Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  that  the  gold  which  the  mer- 
chants Irring  down  to  the  Furopean  traders  on  the 
river  Gambia  is  of  a  very  p;ood  quality,  and  finer 
than  the  ftcrling  gold.  They  bring  it  in  fmall 
bars,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  turned  round  into 
rings,  from  ten  to  forty  (hillings  value.  Thefe 
merchants  are  blacks  of  the  Mundingo  race,  and 
are  called  Joncoes.  They  are  very  unwilling  to 
fay  much  of  the  inland  countries;  and  all  our  au- 
thor could  gather  concerning  the  gold  was,  that  it 
is  not  waflied  out  of  the  fand,  but  dug  out  of 
mines  in  the  mountains,  the  neareft  of  them  at 
Icaft  twenty  days  journey  from  Cower.    In  the 

country 
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country  v/here  the  mines  are,  they  fay  there  are 
houfes  built  with  ftone  and  covered  with  terrace, 
and  that  the  fhort  cutlafles  and  knives  which  they 
bring  down  Vv'ith  them  are  made  there,  the  fteel 
whereof  is  excellent. 

As  to  Guinea,  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  more 
e;old  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  being 
great  quantities  of  it  waflied  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  found  in  the  rivers.  By  violent  rains 
and  torrents  pieces  of  rocks  are  fometimes  re- 
moved, and  bits  of  .this  precious  metal  picked  out 
of  the  clefts  and  cavities  where  it  lay  concealed  ; 
but  much  more  is  wafhed  dov/n  in  little  particles, 
no  bigger  than  fand,  into  the  rivers,  which  is 
callea  gold-duft,  as  the  former  is  called  rock-gold. 
The  European  merchants  and  factors  never  go  up 
into  the  country  to  purchafe  gold,  but  the  trading 
negroes  bring  it  to  the  forts  and  fadlories,  and  on 
board  the  European  fliips,  great  part  of  it  coming 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  or  upwards.  It  is  faid 
the  negro  merchants  mix  copper,  and  other  in- 
gredients of  lefs  value,  both  with  the  rock-gold 
and  gold-duft,  in  which  cheat  they  are  exquifite 
proficients.  The  value  of  the  gold  brought  from 
the  Guinea  coaft,  one  year  with  another,  by  all  - 
the  European  nations  that  trade  thither,  is  fup- 
pofed to  amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  or  upwards ;  of  which  the  Englifli  may 
import  one  third,  the  Dutch  another,  and  the 
French,  Danes,  Portuguefe,  and  Pruffians  the  ^ 
remainder. 

In  the  rainy  feafons,  after  a  wet  night,  the  fea- 
fhore  is  covered  with  people,  moftly  women,  each 
having  a  couple  of  bowls  made  of  calabafhes,  the 
largeft  of  which  they  fill  with  fuch  earth  and  fand 
as  the  floods  have  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains ^  and  this  they  wa(h  w^ith  many  waters,  often 

turning 
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turning  the  bowl  round,  till  the  earth  and  fand  be 
all  wa^hed  away,  except  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  at 
the  .bottom,  which  they  carefully  put  into  the 
other  bowl  ;  for  the  gold,  if  there  be  any^  finks  to 
the  bottom  by  rcafon  of  it's  v^^eight.  Thus  they 
continue  wafliing  the  fand  till  the  fmall  bowl  is 
pretty  well  filled  with  the  fediment,  which  they 
carry  home,  and  fearch  diligenrly.  Som.etimes 
they  find  as  much  gold  as  is  worth  a  fliiiling, 
fometimes  ten,  and  very  often  none  at  all. 

On  the'fouth  fide  of  the  Gambia,  not  far  from 
the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a  negro  nation  which  F. 
Labat  calls  Balantes,  in  whofe  country  the  Por- 
tuguefe  imagined  there  were  mines  of  gold,  becaufe 
having  bought  fome  fowls  of  the  Balantes,  they 
found  grains  of  gold  in  moft  of  their  gizzards. 
This  induced  the  Portuguefe  to  attempt  the  con- 
queft  of  that  country,  and  accordingly,  in  July 
1695,  they  landed  there  without  oppofition  ;  but 
it  being  then  the  rainy  feafon,  they  had  fuch  vio- 
lent fliowers  that  all  their  arms  and  ammunition  ' 
were  fpoiled,  and  the  Balantes  attacked  them  fo 
brifkly  with  their  hafl^agayes  and  fabres,  that  they 
were  intirely  routed,  and  obliged  to  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  a  great  number  cf  their  allied  ne- 
groes, with  the  beft  part  of  their  baggage,  arms, 
and  ammunition. 

The  fame  father  informs  us,  that  in  the  country 
of  the  Saracoles  there  are  feveral  naked  hills  of  a 
beautiful  marble  of  different  colours,  but  chiefly 
red,  from  whence  it  would  be  no  difficult  matt  r 
to  bring  it  to  Europe.  He  alfo  mentions  another 
mountain  of  red  marble  mixed  with  white  veins, 
which  are  fo  bright  and  (hining  that  they  appear 
likefilver.  This  marble  is  To  hard,  that  it  is  ufed 
inilead  of  flints  by  the  natives. 

The 
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The  natural  fait,  formed  at  the  bottom  cf  cer- 
tain pools  near  the  fea,  is  a  curiofity  mentioned 
by  the  fame  author.  He  reckons  eight  of  thcfe 
pools,  wherein  the  fait  is  naturally  formed  at  the 
botrom  of  thv-  water,  like  a  fcaly  florie  ;  which 
b(!ng  broke  uiih  long  iron  crows,  the  fait*  rifes 
up  to  the  furfjce,  and  the  natives  fkim  it  off,  and 
dry  it  in  the  air.  Whatever  quantity  th'^y  take, 
it  does  not  appear  to  diminifli  in  the  leaft  ;  but  the 
lalt  is  not  wholefome,  being  corrofive,  and  is  only 
ufed  to  cure  raw  hides. 

VEGETABLES. 

'Tp  H  E  Pholeys,  a  people  who  apply  themfelves 
^    moft  to  hufDandry,  plant  tobacco  and  cotton 
near  their  towns,  which  they  fence  in  together.  Be- 
yond this  inclofure  are  their  corn  fields,  of  which 
they  raife  the  four  kinds  ufual  ail  over  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Gambia  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  which  is  alfo  the  food  of 
the  natives  of  America,  where  we  fiiall  fpeak  of 
it  more  particularly  :•  Befides  which  they  have 
rice,  and  the  larger  and  lefier  Guinea  corn.  They 
h:ive  no  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  any  other 
European  grain  ;  but  they  have  a  kind  of  pulfc 
between  the  kidney-bean  and  the  pea,  and  yams 
rnd  potatoes.    The  Indian  corn  they  fct  in  holes, 
three  or  four  together,  about  four  feet  diilant 
from  each  other,  fo  that  it  grows  like  hops.  It 
fhoots  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  being 
a  large  cane,  with  the  ears  growing  out  of  the 
fides.    The  rice,  which  they  efteem  their  choiceft 
food,  they  fet  in  rills,  as  we  do  peafe  ;  it  requires 
wet  grounds,  and  it's  ears  are  like  thofe  of  oats. 
The  larger  Guinea  corn  is  round,  about  the  fize  of 
our  fmalleft  peafc.    This  they  fow  by  hand,  as 

we 
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we  (jO  wheat  and  barley;  and  it  runs  up  to  nine 
or  ten  feet  high,  though  a  fmall  reed,  the  grain 
growing  in  a  large  tuft  at  the  top.  The  leffer 
Guinea  corn  is  fown  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ftioots 
to  the  fame  height  ;  but  the  reed  is  larger,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  corn  grows  in  a  head  like  a  bul- 
ruih.  Thefe  are  all  of  the  bread- kind  that  are 
cultivated  on  the  river  Gambia  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
natives  make  rfo  bread,  except  the  women  v/ho 
are  accuftomed  to  Europeans,  but  ufe  the  flour  of 
the  feveral  grains  to  thicken  their  liquids.  The 
Indian  corn  they  ufe  moftly  green,  parching  it  in 
the  ear  upon  coals,  which  gives  it  a  tafte  like 
green  peafe.  They  chiefly  boil  their  rice  as  the 
'Turks  do  ;  and  make  flour  of  their  corn  by  pound- 
ing it  in  wooden  mortars. 

The  palm-tree  in  Negroland  (perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  any  we  have  yet  mentioned) 
Mr.  Moore  defcribes  to  be  a  fine  (Iraight  tree, 
growing  to  a  prodigious  height,  fome  of  them  to 
fixty,  feventy,  or  a  hundred  feet,'  From  this  tree 
the  natives  extra£l  a  fort  of  whitifli  liquor  like 
whey,  called  palm-wine,  by  making  an  incifion 
at  the  top  of  the  truyk,  to  which  they  apply  a 
pipe  made  of  leaves,  through  which  the  liquor 
runs  into  gourd-bottles.  This  wine,  fays  our  au- 
thor, is  pleafant  to  drink  as  foon  as  drav/n,  being 
exceeding  fweet,  but  apt  to  purge  very  much.  In 
a  day  or  two  it  ferments,  and  grows  hard  and 
firong,  like  Rhenifh  wine  ;  at  which  time  the  na- 
tives drink  it  in  abundance,  it  being  then  no  ways 
un who] fome. — To  fee  how  nimbly  the  negroes 
climb  up  thefe  trees  is  very  furprifing,  having  no- 
thing to  aflift  them  but  a  piece  of  bark  made  round 
like  a  hoop,  with  which  they  inclofe  themfelves 
and  the  tree,  and  fo  fetting  their  feet  ^gainft  the 
tree,  and  their  backs  againft  the  hoop,  they  afcend 
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very  fvviftly  ;  but  fometimes  they  fall  down  and 
lofe  their  lives,  either  by  miffing  their  footing,  or 
the  breaking  of  the  hoop. 

What  they  call  the  ciboa  tree  feems  to  be 
another  fpecies  of  the  palm,  grov^^ing,  like  that, 
to  a  great  height,  and  yielding  a  wine  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  not  quite  fo  fweet  as  the  former. 
The  trunk  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  palm,  is 
very  fappy  when  young,  but  very  tough  when 
old  ;  and  the  leaves  that  grow  on  the  top  are  of 
great  fervice  in  covering  of  houfes. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  pahn  2;rowing  in 
thofe  parts  of  Africa  we  are  fpeaking  of,  which 
yields  an  oil  called  palm-oil,  or  oil  of  Senegal, 
the  name  of  a  large  river  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Niger  or  Gambia.  This  oil,  or  rather 
ointment,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour  and  frag- 
rant fmell,  is  obtained  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
by  adding  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  ftirring  them  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  intimately  mixed,  7"hen  taking  the  kettle  off 
the  fire,  they  let  the  matter  ftand  till  it's  more 
folid  parts  fubfide  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  having 
Ikimmed  off  the  oil  that  floats  on  the  furface,  they 
repeat  the  operation  by  pouring  on  it  more  boiling 
water.  The  oil  is  of  the  confiflence  of  butter, 
and  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  Africans,  who  alfo  burn 
it  v/hen  old.  In  Europe  it  is  efteemed  a  good 
remedy  againft  cold  humourSjand  is  faid  to  ureng- 
then  the  nerves,  give  eafe  in  pains  of  the  gout, 
remove  wearinefs,  and  relax  contracted  parts. 

Mr.  Stibbs  gives  us  a  defcription  of  a  tree 
called  pau  de  fangue,  or  blood-wood,  from  a  red- 
difn  gum  which  it  yields.  This  tree,  according 
to  i\/Ir.  Stibbs,  grows  plentifully  all  up  the  river 
Gambiii,  .  nd  is  a  hard  wood,  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
and  poliih;:s  finely,  fu  that  it  is  very  proper  for 
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efcrutores  or  inlaying.  It  does  not  grow  to  any 
great  height  or  bulk,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
one  that  will  produce  a  plank  fourteen,  fifteen, 
or  fixteen  inches  broad.  It  grows  generally  in  a 
dry  rocky  foil,  on  the  fides  and  tops  of  hills ;  and, 
when  the  wood  is  firft  cut,  it  has  an  agreeable 
fmell.  Upon  wounding  this  tree,  the  juice  fweats 
out  in  drops  like  blood,  which  joining  together, 
and  being  dried  by  the  fun,  congeal  into  lumps. 
Mr.  Moore  has  had  fome  as  large  as  pullets  eggs  ; 
but  he  gives  no  accouat  of  the  trees  growing  fo 
plentifully  near  the  river  as  Mr.  Stibbs  reprefents. 
They  feems  rather,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  about  four  days  jour- 
ney from  Fatatenda,  one  of  the  company's  fa£lo- 
ries  on  the  Gambia,  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  principal  commodity  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Senegal  is  gum  Senegal,  which  is  ufed  both  in 
medicine,  and  in  many  arts  and  manufadtures, 
particularly  by  the  filk-weavers,  dyers,  and  pain- 
ters in  wafer-colours.  The  tree  from  which  it  is 
produced,  is  defcribed  by  Lebat  as  a  fpecies  of 
acacia,  it  being  fmall,  prickly,  full  of  branches,  and 
covered  with  very  narrow  leaves,  moderately  long, 
and  of  a  perpetual  verdure.  According  to  fome 
authors,  it  bears  a  white  floxver  compclcd  of  five 
leaves,  which  form  a  kind  of  a  cup  ;  but  other 
naturalifts  reprefent  it,  as  formed  of  one  leaf,  in 
the  manner  of  a  funnel,  and  the  flovv^ers  are  in 
clufters;  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower  rifes  the 
piftil,  and  the  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  pod,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  filled  with  fmall,  round,  liarJ 
and  black  grains,  which  ferve  to  propagate  the 
fpecies.  Of  this  kind  of  gum-tree,  there  are  three 
forefts,  all  in  the  defert  north  of  the  river,  and 
nearly  at  equal  didanccs  from  it.  Every  year 
K  2  produces 
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produces  wo  crops,  if  it  may  be  thus  termed,  of 
gum  ;  the  firft  and  beft  in  December,  and  the  other 
in  March-  The  firft  tears  or  exudations  are  the 
largeft,  the  drieft,  and  moft  ^purjf<^wiih  every  other 
advantage  required  in  this  drug;  and  the  other 
more  foft,  glutinous,  and  impure.  The  December 
crop  is  gathered  after  the  rains  have  ceafed,  and 
the  moifture  of  the  earth  has  rendered  the  fap 
more  abundant ;  but  that  in  March  is  procured 
by  making  incifions  in  the  trees,  which  have  then 
too  little  vigour  to  produce  it  of  themfelves. 
The  natives  w^ho  feed  upon  this  gum  after  it  is 
diflblved  in  milk,  fell  it  by  a  cubic  mcafure  call- 
ed a  quintal,  which  holds  about  two  hundred 
weight ;  and  this  they  exchange  for  goods  of  about 
two  {hillings  value.  The  uhite  and  fmaller  tears 
of  this  gum  are  often  fold  for  the  true  gum  arabic, 
and  indeed  their  properties  and  qualities  are  much 
the  fame.  ^ 

The  banana-tree  grows  plentifully  near  the 
river  we  have  fo  often  mentioned,  bearing  a  fruit 
fix  or  feven  inches  long,  covered,  whe«  ripe,  with 
a  yellow  and  tender  (kin.  It's  leaves  are  two 
yards  long,  and  about  twelve  inches  wide ;  and 
the  fruit  grows  upon  a  ftalk  about  fix  yards  high, 
each  ftalk  bearing  only  one  fingle  clufier  or  bunch, 
which  perhaps  confifts  of  forty  or  fifty  bananas. 
When  the  bunch  is  gathered  they  cutoff  the  ftallc, 
otherwife  it  would  bear  no  more  fruit.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  is  as  foft  a^  marmalade,  and  of  a  very 
pleafant  tafte  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  very  nourifliing, 
to  excite  urine,  and  provoke  tovenery. — The  fruit 
of  the  plantain-tree  is  not  much  unlike  the  banana 
either  in  tafte  or  fhnpe,  only  it  is  fomewhat  longer. 

Here  are  alfo  guavas,  which  refemble  peaches, 
only  the  outfide  is  much  rougher,  i:nd  there  is  no 
ftone  within,  but  kernels  lefs  than  tnofe  of  apples. 

This 
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This  fruit  is  reckoned  an  excellent  medicine  againft 
the  flux. —  Phyfical  nuts,  and  tabacombas,  are 
likewife  found  about  the  Gambia,  the  former  of 
which  contain  three  or  four  fmall  kernels,  whereof 
one  or  two  are  a  purging-dofe ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  vomit  as  well  as  purge,  though  they  are  fre- 
quently ufed  by  the  natives. — The  tabacomba  is 
almofilike  a  bon-chretien  pear,  with  a  rind  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  pomegranate.  When  it  is  ripe  it 
opens  of  itfelf,  the  pulp  appearing  of  a  reddiftl 
colour,  with  large  ftones,  ^nd  very  in  fin  id'. 

We  fliall  next  mention  Guinea  pepper,  from 
whence  part  of  that  country,  w^here  it  grows 
plentifully,  is  called  the  grain  coaft.  Abunda.nce 
of  it  grows  likewife  in  America,  where  it  is  much 
efteemed  ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  pretty  com- 
monly in  France,  efpecially  in  Languedoc.  The 
fhrub  that  bears  it  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  Au- 
gufl:,  and  produces  red  pods  about  the  latter  end 
of  September  and  OcStober,  in  which  the  pepper 
is  inclofed  ;  but  the  plant  perifhes  with  the  firft 
frofl:,  fo  that  it  is  fown  annually.  The  (kins 
boiled,  and  ufed  as  a  gargle,  aflTwage  the  tooth- 
ach  y  and  a  catalapfm  made  of  the  feeds  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  is  good 
for  a  quinfey  ;  otherwife  it  is  not  much  ufed  in 
medicine. 

Mr.  Finch  mentions  a  tree  that  is  extremely 
poifonous.  It  refembles  a  beach,  and  is  called 
by  the  natives  agon.  It's  fruit  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  like  the  pod  of  a  bean  ;  and  is  diflinguiflied 
by  it's  fize  into  three  kinds,  all  of  which  have 
the  moft  malignant  qualities.  Within  the  poi 
are  inclofed  four  or  five  {qii^rz  beans,  each  incir- 
cled  with  a  hard  rind,  within  which  is  a  yellow 
kernel,  from  whence  the  poifon  is  extra6led. 
Thefe  are  ufed  by  the  natives  in  poifoning  their 
E  3  arrows, 
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arrows,  and  nothing  can  more  efte£lually  anfwer 
that  purpofe,  as  the  fmalleft  quantity,  entering  the 
body  by  the  ftin,  proves  fatal. 

ANIMALS, 

THE  parts  of  Africa  we  are  now  treating  of 
abound  whfi  elephants,  lions,  and  other 
wild  beafts  already  defcribed.  Mr.  Stibbs  tells 
us,  that  one  morning,  as  he  was  examining  a  hill 
that  lies  near  the  Gambia,  up  w^hich  river  he  was 
fent  to  make  difccveries,  he  found  near  the  top  a 
lion's  den,  and  foon  after  heard  the  lion  roaring 
at  no  great  diftance,  which  occafioned  him  to 
make  hafte  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
den,  he  fays,  w^as  cunningly  chofen  in  a  foHtary 
place,  about  three  quarters  up  the  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  in  the  fide  of  a  rock.  It  was  difli* 
cult  of  accefs,  but  large  and  commodious,  yet  un- 
doubtedly formed  by  nature.  The  track  to  it, 
with  the  footfteps,  excrements,  and  even  feme  of 
it's  hair,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  it 
was  the  refidence  of  a  lion,  which  are  plentiful 
up  the  liver*  Their  rearing,  adds  our  author,  we 
frequently  heard  in  the  night,  but  he  could  not  fay 
tliat  ever  he  had  feen  one  in  the  woods.  However, 
he  had  once  the  fight  of  two  or  three  hundred  ele- 
phants in  a  drove,  coming  down  to  the  river  to 
drink,  which  raifed  the  duft  like  the  fmoke  of  a 
glafs  houfe  or  brew-houfe  fire;  and  another  time 
he  faw  a  great  number  of  thofe  anim.als  fwim 
acrofs  the  river  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
hcad  of  his  vefi^el. 

ALONfG  the  gold  coaft  are  an  Incredible  number 
of  harts,  and  about  twenty  different  forts  of  deer, 
fome  as  large  as  fmall  cows,  and  others  no  bigger 
than  cats ;  mod  of  them  are  red  with  a  black  lift 

upon 
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upon  the  back;  and  fome  of  them  red,  beautifully 
ftreaked  with  white.  All  of  them  are  efteemed 
delicate  food,  particularly  a  fort  about  two  feet 
long,  the  flefh  of  which  is  much  admired.  Among 
thefe  animals  is  one  of  a  red  colour,  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty:  thefe  have  little  black  horns,  and 
are  fo  fmall,  that  the  legs  of  fome  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bofeman,  are  no  thicker  than  the 
fmall  part  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  They  fecm  to  be 
the  fame  v/ith  the  beautiful  antelopes  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  voyage  to  this  country.  Thefe 
pretty  creatures,  fays  he,  feemed  rather  to  vanifh, 
than  to  run  by  us,  among  the  bufhes ;  yet  they  are 
often  caught  and  (hot  by  the  natives.  They  are 
no  bigger  than  rabbits,  and  the  Europeans  fre- 
quently tip  their  feet  with  gold,  to  make  tobacco 
ftoppers  of  them,  but  they  are  fo  very  tender  that 
it  is  impofliblc  to  bring  them  alive  to  Europe. 

As  for  the  river-horfe,  crocodile,  and  alligator, 
which  are  all  frequent  in  the  Gambia,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  defcription  we  have  already  given 
of  thofe  animals*:  But  it  feems  proper  to  add 
here,  that  there  is  alfo  plenty  of  guanas,  a  creature 
refembling  a  little  alligator.  The  natives  fay,  that, 
when  a  man  comes  near  them  unawares,  they  will 
fometimes  break  his  legs  with  their  tail ;  which 
one  would  almoft  think  impofiible,  fays  Mr.  Moore, 
the  whole  animal  being  feldom  above  a  yard  longr 
The  negroes,  and  fome  white  men,  eat  the  guana 
as  a  great  dainty  ;  and  our  author  was  told  it  taftes 
as  well  as  any  rabbit. —  Of  this  creature  we  may 
perhaps  find  occafion  to  fay  fomething  more  when 
we  come  to  America. 


See  Vol.  IV.  p,  ^37. 
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In  thefe  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  moft  hot  fandy 
countries,  there  are  a  great  many  fnakes  and  other 
venomous  reptiles.  Mr.  Moore  tells  us  that  the 
natives  are  much  afraid  of  the  black  fnakes,  Vv'hich 
he  himfelf  has  feen  three  yards  long,  and  as  big 
as  the  fmall  of  his  leg.  He  was  alfo  told  of  fe- 
veral  other  venomous  fnakes,  particularly  fome 
with  a  comb  upon  their  heads,  which  they  pofi- 
tively  ajErm  to  crow  like  a  cock.  This  perhaps 
is  what  we  call  the  bafilifk  or  cockatrice,  concern- 
ing which  many  ftrange  things  have  been  reported, 
that  are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  fabulous. 
He  fhot  a  green  fnake  about  two  yards  long,  but 
in  the  thickeft  part  not  above  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. This  kind  of  fnake,  he  was  informed 
by  the  natives,  is  not  at  all  venomous ;  but  they 
have  fo  many  that  are  fo,  that  they  feldom  go 
without  a  remedy  about  them,  in  cafe  they  ftiould 
be  bit  by  any  of  thefe  poifonous  animals. 

There  are  great  numbers  and  a  prodigious  va- 
riety of  fnakes  in  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
gold  coaft,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  amazing  fize. 
Mr.  Bofeman  obferves,  that  the  largeft  of  thofe 
taken,  w^hile  he  was  on  this  coaft,  was  twenty 
feet  long;  he  tells  us,  that  he  believes  they  are 
flill  larger  within  land,  and  that  there  have  been 
frequently  found,  in  their  entrails,  not  only  harts, 
and  other  beafts,  but  alfo  men.  Moft  of  the  fnakes 
are  venomous,  but  one  is  fo  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  is  faid  that,  though  this  is  fcarce  a  yard 
long,  it  is  two  fpans  thick,  and  variegated  with 
white,  black,  and  yellow. 

In  fome  places  there  are  faid  to  be  toads  as  large 
as  a  pewter  plate;  thefe  are  mortal  enemies  to  the 
fnakes,  with  which  they  have  frequent  engage- 
ments.    There  are  likewife  many  centipedes, 

whofe 
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whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  for  feveral  hours, 
but  is  not  mortal.  Spiders  of  a  monftrous  fize  are 
alfo  found  here,  and  are  faid  to  be  venomous. 

At  a  town  about  a  mile  from  Brucoe  Mr. 
Moore  found  a  very  large  fcorpion,  being  full 
twelve  inches  long.  Thefe  creatures  are  reckoned 
very  venomous ;  and  were  a  perfon  to  be  ftung  by 
fo  large  a  one  as  this,  our  author  believes  it  would 
be  immediate  death.  He  has  known  feveral  peo- 
ple ftung  by  fmall  fcorpions,  which  wound  is  fo 
extremely  painful,  that  for  at  leaft  twelve  hours 
the  perfon  ftung  cannot  fleep  ;  but  about  that  time 
the  pain  abates,  and  foon  after  is  quite  over.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  the  violence 
of  the  pain,  the  fwelling  is  very  little. 

Guinea  hens  and  partridges  are  to  be  met  with 
in  vaft  numbers  in  thefe  countries ;  and  it  is  worth 
obferving,  as  Mr.  Moore  fays,  that  the  latter  have 
fometimes  two  large  fpurs  on  each  leg ;  and  this 
he  had  reafon  to  remark,  having  his  hand  one  day 
torn  with  the  fpurs,  as  he  fnatched  up  a  bird  he 
had  juft  ftiot,  fearing  left  it  fliould  efcape. 

There  are  likevvife  a  variety  of  large  and  fmall 
birds,  feme  of  which  are  extrerpely  beautiful, 
their  plumage  being  finely  variegated  w^ith  the 
brighteft  colours  ;  and  the  heads  cf  fome  of  them, 
crowned  wiih  tufts  of  feathers.  Particularly  there 
are  two  forts  of  crowned  birds  on  the  gold  coaft  ; 
one  is  about  three  feet  high,  fliaped  like  a  heron, 
and  feeds  on  fifh.  It  is  black  and  white,  and 
crowned  with  a  bunch  of  feathers,  that  refembles 
the  taffel  of  a  coach-horfe.  The  other  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  parrot,  and  is  green  about  the  head 
and  neck ;  the  body  is  of  a  fine  purple,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  are  fcarlet,  tipped  with  black. 

Among  the  birds  of  Whidah,  is  one  remarkable 
for  changing  it's  colour  whenever  it  moults;  fo 
E  5  that 
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that  thofe  which  are  black  this  year,  will  be  blue 
or  red  the  next;  the  following  year  they  will  be 
yellow,  and  afterwards  green;  but  they  never 
vary  from  thefe  five  colours,  which  are  always 
very  bright,  and  never  mixed. 

There  are  a  fort  of  fcreech-owls,  which  in 
the  night-time  make  a  very  difmal  noife,  and  are 
taken  by  the  natives  for  witches.  If  one  of  thefe 
birds  happens  to  come  into  a  town  in  the  night, 
the  people  are  prefently  all  alarmed  and  fire  at 
it  as  an  enemy  ;  and  as  they  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  kill  one  of  them,  that  Mr.  Moore  could 
learn,  they  ftill  continue  to  be  witches  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  poor  natives. 

Several  remarkable  infefls  are  found  near  the 
river  Gambia,  and  other  parts  of  Negroland  and 
Guinea.  Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  that  during  the 
time  of  a  very  dreadful  tornado  a  fort  of  large 
flies  with  long  wings  came  on  board  a  floop  in  the 
river  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  that  flying  into 
the  flame  of  the  candles,  the  table  ivas  foon  covered 
with  thofe  that  had  burnt  their  wings ;  and  others, 
w^hich  were  not  burnt,  (hed  their  wings  as  they 
walked  along  the  table,  and  then  v/ere  nothing 
but  fo  many  large  maggots.  The  draughts  of 
fome  of  thefe  African  infecls  fliev^  them  to  be  cu- 
riofities  in  nature. 

The  mufquetoes,  fays  our  author,  are  the 
greateft  plague  to  a  perfon  of  any  vermin  on  the 
river.  They  are  even  worfe  than  fome  fmall  flies, 
from  their  minutenefs  called  fand-flies,  which  are 
fo  little  as  hardly  to  be  difcerned.  Thefe,  if  any 
wind  be  ftlrring,  are  not  able  to  bite;  but  the 
mufquetoes  mind  neither  vv^ind  nor  any  thing  elfe, 
giving  a  perfon  continual  diilurbance,  efpecially 
in  the  night-time.    They  may  be  compared  to  our 
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Englilh  gnats,  but  are  much  more  troublefome  ; 
when  they  bite,  the  part  itches  very  much,  and  if 
you  fcratch  it  till  it  bleeds,  you  run  the  rifque  of 
having  a  fore;  and  v/hen  it  is  healed,  the  place 
always  appears  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

The  buggabuggs,  as  the  natives  call  them, 
are  a  pernicious  and  deftrudlive  vermin  wherever 
they  get  an  entrance.  Their  way  of  travelling  is 
to  make  a  hollow  pipe  or  tube  of  dirt,  much  like 
an  arch  of  a  vault,  under  which  they  march  with- 
out being  feen.  They  are  a  fort  of  white  ants,  and 
are  very  expeditious  at  their  work,  for  in  twelve 
hours  they  will  make  their  tube,  and  travel  eight 
or  nine  yards  to  get  to  a  cheft,  box,  or  barrel. 
Wherever  they  get,  they  make  ftrange  havock, 
efpecially  in  woollen  cloaths.  In  ftiort,  nothing 
comes  amifs  to  them,  for  they  feed  as  heartily 
upon  wood  as  any  thing  elfe ;  and  what  is  moft 
remarkable  (fays  our  author)  is,  that  they  eat  the 
infide  only  of  a  cheft  or  table,  fo  that  when  they 
have  entirely  deftroyed  it  by  eating  the  very  heart 
and  fubftance  of  the  wood,  it  appears  to  the  eye 
to  be  ftill  found.  They  cannot  bear  the  fun, 
which  feems  to  kill  them  for  a  time;  but  after 
fun-fet  they  are  obferved  to  recover  their  ftrength 
and  vigour.  People  are  obliged  to  watch  thefe 
creatures  very  carefully,  and  to  take  nieafures  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  their  chefts,  Vv^hich  is  done 
by  putting  them  on  ftands  with  the  legs  of  them 
well  daubed  with  tar ;  and  if  the  tar  be  not  fpread 
over  anew  at  leaft  once  a  week,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  thefe  infecis  pay  them  a  vifit. 

In  the  rainy  feafon,  fays  Mr.  Moore,  the  frogs, 
of  which  there  are  vaft  numbers,  and  much  larger 
than  thofe  in  England,  make  as  much  noife  in  the 
night  as  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  not  unlike  it  at  a 
E  6  confiderable 
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confiderable  diftance.  This  mufic,  together  with 
that  of  the  fcreech-owls,  and  the  wild  beafts  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  muft  needs  be  very  dif- 
agreeable. 

Among  the  fifh  formed  on  the  gold  coaft,  is 
the  fea-devil,  and  the  horned  fifh;  the  former 
is  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  proportionably 
thick;  but  what  is  moft  remarkable  are  the  angles 
which  project  from  it's  body,  and  are  of  a  hard, 
horny  fubftance.  The  head,  which  is  large,  is 
joined  immediately  to  the  body,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  appearance  of  a  neck,  and  is  furniflied  with 
flat  teeth.  Nature  has  beftowed  on  this  animal 
four  eyes,  two  of  which  are  near  the  gills,  and 
are  large  and  round,  but  the  two  others  on  the 
forehead  are  of  a  fmaller  fize.  On  each  fide  the 
gullet  are  three  horns,  of  an  equal  length  and  thick- 
nefs;  that  on  the  right  fide,  which  {lands  between 
the  other  two,  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference,  at  it's  in- 
fertion,  gradually  terminating  in  a  fharp  point; 
but  as  it  is  yielding  and  flexible,  it  affords  the  ani- 
mal only  a  feeble  prote£lion.  The  tail,  which  is 
long  and  taper,  like  a  whip,  is  armed  with  a  fharp 
point,  which  he  frequently  darts  backward,  and 
his  back  is  covered  with  hard  cxcrefcencesj  two 
inches  high.  The  flefli  is  tough  and.  ill  tafted, 
though  much  fought  after  by  the  negroes. 

The  horned  fifli,  or  fea  bull,  is  about  three  feet 
long,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  and  armed  with  two 
horns  in  it's  forehead,  which  are  bony,  ftrong, 
rough,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  about  fix 
inches  in  length.  His  eyes,  which  are  large,  are 
fringed  with  a  kind  of  ftrong  hard  hair;  and  the 
head  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  hog ;  but 
terminates  in  a  kind  of  probofcis,  which  is  the  only 
pafiage,  by  which  it  receives  it's  food,  confifting 
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of  fmall  fifii  and  fea  weeds.  His  body  is  fquare, 
of  an  equal  thicknefs  at  both  extremities,  it  being 
every-where  about  five  feet  in  circumference.  His 
(kin  is  rough,  ftrong,  and  filled  with  pointed  knobs, 
but  is  not  prickly,  or  covered  with  fhells,  and  is 
every-where  fpotted  with  different  colours,  as 
white,  grey,  and  violet.  On  his  back  rife  two 
excrefcences,  about  three  inches  high,  which  run 
from  the  bafe  of  the  horns,  almoft  to  the  tail : 
this  is  compofed  of  two  parts;  the  one  fleftiy,  and 
covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  (kin  of  the 
body,  it  being  in  fa£l  a  part  of  the  vertebrcX  of  the 
back,  but  more  flatted  and  pliant.  The  other  is  a 
thick  fin,  of  a  brown  colour,  ftreaked  with  pa- 
rallel lines  of  white,  and  ferves  both  for  a  kind  of 
rudder,  and  for  it's  defence. 

There  is  one  curiofity  which  we  (hall  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  under  this  article,  though 
perhaps  fome  people  may  think  it  not  worth  no- 
tice. Mr.  Moore  thought  it  remarkable,  and  ac- 
cordingly tells  us,  that  one  evening  he  fupped  upon 
oyfters  which  grew  upon  trees  ;  and  this  he  makes 
appear  to  be  literally  true.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river,  it  feems,  where  the  water  is  fait,  and  near 
the  fea,  grow  certain  trees  called  mangroves  whofe 
leaves  being  long  and  heavy,  weigh  down  the 
boughs  into  the  water.  To  thefe  leaves  and  bran- 
ches the  young  oyfters  fatten  in  great  quantities, 
where  they  grow  till  they  are  very  large,  and  then 
they  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  tree,  but  people 
cut  off  the  boughs,  on  which  the  oyfters  hang 
fomewhat  refembling  a  rope  of  onions. 

But  of  all  the  productions  of  thefe  parrs  of 
Africa,  perhaps  none  more  deferves  the  attendon 
of  the  curious  than  that  we  are  now  goinqr  to 
defcribe.  Some  of  the  natives  havino;  got  a  net, 
Mr.  Moore  went  along  with  them  to  fifh  in  a  lake 
over-againftone  of  the  factories,  where  they  caught 
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a  great  number  of  fifii,  and  amongft  the  reft  one 
Ibmething  like  a  gudgeon,  but  much  larger.  None 
of  them  cared  to  touch  it,  and  perfuaded  our  au- 
tKor  not  to  come  near  it,  telling  him  it  would  kill 
him.  Som.e  of  them  got  long  flicks,  and  touched 
the  fifli  with  them  ;  but,  finding  the  efFed  not  To 
bad  as  they  apprehended,  they  cut  the  flicks  ftiorter 
and  fliorter,  and  even  at  fix  inches  length  the  fifli 
had  no  efle£l.  At  laft  they  ventured  to  touch  it 
with  their  fingers,  but  could  not  bear  it  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  minute.  By  this  time  Mr.  Moore 
underflood  it  was  a  torpedo,  or  numb-fifh,  and  had 
the  curiofity  to  touch  it  with  one  of  his  fingers  ; 
but  in  a  moment  his  arm  was  dead  quite  up  to  his 
elbow,  which  came  to  itfelf  again  as  foon  as  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  the  fifli.  He  repeated 
the  experiment  feveral  times,  and  found  it  have 
the  fame  effect,  even  after  the  fifh  was  dead.  He 
then  ordered  the  fifh  to  be  fkinned,  and  found  that 
the  benumbing  quality  lay  in  the  fcin  only,  which 
it  intirely  loft  when  dried. 

This  is  the  plain  matter  of  faft,  as  Mr.  Moore 
has  related  it;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  rnoft  curious 
fubjefts  in  all  Natural  Hiftory,  we  think  it  will 
not  be  difagreeable  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  fuch 
a  wonderful  effect.  But  let  us  firft  obferve,  that, 
whereas  Mr.  Moore  reprefents  the  torpedo  to  be 
like  a  gudgeon,  other  authors  fpeak  of  it  as  a  flat 
fifh,  much  of  the  figure  of  a  thornback*,  found 


*  It  feems  as  if  different  forts  of  fiflies  were  endued  with  a 
benumbirg  quality,  there  beirg  no  manner  of  likenefs  be- 
tween the  fhape  of  a  gudgeon  and  a  thornback  j  and  M.  du 
Hamel,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Acaderny  of  Sciences,  mentions 
a  kind  of  torpedo  which  he  compares  to  a  conger  eel,  a  fliape 
quite  different  fiom  either  of  the  former.  M« 'Richer,  from 
wliom  he  has  the  account,  affirms  on  his  own  knowledge, 
that  they  numb  the  arm  ftrongly  when  touched  with  a  ftick, 
and  even  fometimes  occafion  a  vertigo, 

common!  v 
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commonly  enough  about  the  coafts  of  Provence, 
Gafcony,  &c.  and  eaten  by  the  people  of  thofe 
countries.  And  u'hether  the  furprizing  quality  of 
the  fifli  lies  in  its  (kin,  as  our  author  fuppofes,  let 
the  reader  judge,  after  he  has  confidered  the  fol- 
lowing hypothefes. 

There  are  different  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
efFedt   produced  by  touching  the  torpedo.  The 
firft  is  that  of  the  ancients,  who  contented  them- 
felves  with  afcribing  a  torporific  virtue  or  faculty 
to  the  animal,  which  is  juft  the  fame  as  faying 
nothing  at  all.    The  fecond  fuppofes  the  efFecl  to 
depend  on  an  infinite  number  of  corpufcles  ifTuing 
continually  from  the  fifli,  but  more  copioufly  un- 
der feme  circumftances  than  others.    This  is  the 
opinion  moft  generally  received,  being  adopted  by 
Redi,  Perrault,  and  Lorenzini,  who  thus  explain 
themfelves  :  As  the  fire  emits  a  quantity  of  cor- 
pufcles proper  to  heat  us,  fo  the  torpedo  emits  a 
number  of  corpufcles  fit  to  numb  the  part  they  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into,  whether  it  be  by  entering 
in  too  great  abundance,  or  by  their  falling  into 
trafts  or  paflages  difproportionate  to  their  figures. 
The  third  account  is  that  of  Borelli,  who  looks 
upon  this  emiflion  of  corpufcles  as  imaginary,  and 
fays,  that  the  fifli,  upon  being  touched,  puts  itfelf 
into  a  violent  tremor  or  agitation,  which  occafions 
a  painful  numbnefs  in  the  han  1  that  touches  it: 
but  WL.  Reaumur,  whofe  hypothefis  is  the  laft  and 
jufteft,  could  never  obferve  any  fuch  trembling, 
notwithftanding  he  viewed  the  fifli  w^ith  great  at- 
tention when  ready  to  ftrike  the  numbnefs. 

1'his  gentleman  obferves,  that  the  torpedo, 
like  other  fiat  fifhes,  is  not  abfolutely  fiat, 
but  it's  hack,  or  rather  all  the  upper  part  of  it's 
body,  a  little  convex.  Now  M.  Reaumur  always 
found,  that  when  the  fifli  did  not,  or  would  not, 
produce  any  numbnefs  in  the  perfon  who  touched 
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it,  its  back  preferved  its  natural  convexity;  hut 
whenever  it  would  difpofe  itfelf  to  refent  a  touch 
or  thruft,  it  gradually  diminiftied  the  convexity  of 
its  back  parts,  rendering  them  quite  flat,  and 
fometimes  even  concave.  The  very  moment  after 
this  difpofition,  the  numbnefs  feizes  the  arm,  the 
fin2:ers  that  touched  arc  obliged  to  withdraw,  and 
all  the  fiat  and  concave  part  of  the  body  is  again 
feen  convex:  and  whereas  it  becomes  flat  fo  gra- 
dually as  to  be  perceived,  the  return  to  its  con- 
vexity is  fo  fwift.  that  it  is  abfolutely  impercep- 
tible. It  is  from  this  fudden  ftroke,  according  to 
M.  Reaumur,  that  the  numbnefs  of  the  arm  arifes, 
for  the  perfon,  when  he  begins  to  feel  it,  imagines 
that  his  fingers  have  been  violently  fl:ruck.  The 
wonder  is,  how  fo  foft  a  fubftance,  as  that  of  the 
fift,  can  give  fo  rude  a  blow;  and  indeed  a  fingle 
ftrcke  of  a  foft  body  could  never  do  it,  but  in  this 
cafe  there  is  an  infinity  of  fuch  ftrokes  given  in  an 
inflant.  To  underitand  this,  we  m.uit  confider 
the  mechanifm  of  the  parts  \V'hcreon  it  depends, 
which  are  two  verv  Angular  mufcles,  defcribed  by 
feveral  authors.  They  are  fhaped  like  a  half- 
moon,  and  both  together  t^.ke  up  alrnofl  half  the 
back  of  the  fi(h,  the  one  cn  the  right  fide,  the 
other  on  the  left.  Their  origin  is  a  little  above 
the  mouth,  and  they  are  feparated  from  each  other 
bv  the  Bronchia,  into  the  laft  of  which  they  are 
inferted.  But  what  is  Angular  in  them  is  their 
fibres,  if  v^'c  may  give  that  name  to  a  fort  of  fmal- 
ler  mufcles  as  big  as  gccfe-quilis,  of  an  aflemblage 
whereof  the  tvi^o  great  mufcles  are  formed.  Thefe 
lefler  mufcles  are  hollow  cylinders,  their  length 
nearly  equal  to  the  thicknefsof  the  fifli,  and  ranged 
perpendicular  to  its  upper  and  lower  fuifaces,  ac- 
counting thofe  furfaces  as  nearly  parallel  planes. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  again  are  ccmpofed  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fmaller  cylinders  placed  over  each  other,  and  each 
full  of  a  medullary  fubftance. 

Now  we  need  only  remember,  that,  when  the 
torpedo  is  ready  to  ftrike  its  numbnefs,  it  flou^ly 
flattens  the  furface  of  its  upper  part;  and  the 
whole  mechanifm,  whereon  its  force  depends,  will 
be  apparent.  By  that  gradual  contraction  it  bends, 
as  it  were,  all  its  fprings,  renders  its  cylinders 
fliorter,  and  at  the  fame  time  augments  their 
bafes ;  and,  in  all  probability  too,  the  large  fibres, 
or  little  mufcles,  at  that  inftant  lofe  their  cylindri- 
cal form,  to  fill  the  vacuities  between  them. 
The  contradion  being  made,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  are  lengthened,  the  tranfverfe  ones  are 
fhortened,  and  the  foft  matter  they  inclofe  is  driven 
upwards,  which  is  prom.oted  by  an  undulatory  mo* 
tion,  apparent  in  the  fibres  when  contracting. 
The  parts  of  the  torpedo  being  thus  difpofed,  a 
finger  that  touches  it  inftantly  receives  a  ftroke,  or 
rather  feveral  fucceffive  ftrokes,  from  each  6f  the 
cylinders  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  the  foft  mat- 
ter is  diftributed  into  divers  inclofures,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  the  ftrokes  are  not  given 
precifely  at  the  fame  moment  ;  nor  indeed  would 
they  be  fo  if  there  were  no  inclofures  at  all,  but 
they  ferve  however  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
fprings,  and  confequently  the  velocity  and  force  of 
the  action.  Thefe  quick  reiterated  ftrokes  ftiake 
the  rt^rves,  and  fufpend  or  change  the  courfe  of 
the  animal  fpirits  ;  or  they  produce  a  motion  in 
the  fibres  of  the  nerves,  which  clafhes  or  difagrees 
with  that  they  fliould  have  in  order  to  move  the 
arm,  and  occafions  a  painful  fenfation.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  torpedo  does  not  convey  its  numbnefs 
to  any  confiderable  degree,  except  when  touched 
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on  thefe  great  mufcles  *  ;  fo  that  the  fifh  may  be 
fafely  taken  by  the  tail,  which  is  the  part  by  which 
the  fiftiermen  catch  it. 

As  the  torpedo  lives  on  other  fifhes,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  its  benumbing  faculty  is  of  ufe  to  it  in 
catching  them  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Pliny, 
Ariftotle,  and  many  other  naturalifts.  M.  Reau- 
mur had  no  fifli  alive,  to  try  whether  the  torpedo 
would  kill  them  ;  but,  having  (hut  up  a  drake  in 
water  with  the  fifh  for  fome  time,  the  drake  was' 
taken  our  dead,  doubtlefs  from  its  too  frequent 
contains  with  the  torpedo.  But,  v/hat  is  ftill 
more  ftrange  than  the  torpedoes  killing  of  fifties, 
the  Hifl-ory  of  Abyflinia  fpeaks  of  its  bringing  dead 
ones  to  life  again,  they  being  feen  to  ftir  if  put  to- 
p;ether  in  the  fame  veffel.  What  is  related  in  the 
fame  hiftory  is  much  more  credible,  viz.  that  the 


*  Thofe  authors  who  have  accounted  for  the  efre£l  of  the 
torpedo  from  torporlfic  effluvia,  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourfeto  the  fame  two  mufcles  5  but  then  they  onW  make 
them  refervoirs  of  the  corpufcles,  whereby  the  numbnefs  is 
€fFe6led.  Lorenzini,  who  obferved  the  conti  action  of  the 
Torpedo  as  well  as  Reaumur,  pretends  that  all  the  ufe  of 
it  is  to  fqueeze  thole  corpufcles  rut  of  the  hollow  fibres  of 
thefc  mulcles,  ^^herein  they  are  inclofed  ;  but,  thougli  this 
theory  is  admitted  by  moft  authors,  M.  Ktaumur  fiiews  it 
to  be  falfe  by  the  following  confiderc.tions  :  i,  Eecaufe  no 
numbnels  is  conveyed,  if  t..c  hand  be  at  the  leaft  d.ftance 
from  the  torpedo  5  whereas,  to  ufe  their  own  comparifon,  if 
the  iiili  numbs  as  the  fire  w^rms,  the  hand  v>'0uid  be  afTe6\ed 
at  a  uii^ance  from  the  ci  e  as  well  as  the  other.  2.  Be- 
caufe  the  numbnefs  is  rot  felt  till  the  contra6llon  of  the 
mufcles  is  over;  w]ierea<>,  were  the  caufe  in  torporific  particles 
thereby  expreffed,  the  effedl  wonlJ  be  felt  during  the  time  of 
the  contra(5lion.  3.  Becaufe,  if  the  numbnefs  were  the  effe6l 
of  fuch  particles,  it  would  be  conveyed  by  degrees,  as  the 
hand  warms  by  degrees,  4..  Becaufe  the  torpedo  conveys  its 
numbnefs  to  the  hand  through  a  hard  folid  body,  but  does  not 
do  it  through  the  air, 

Abyflinians 
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Abyffinians  ufe  the  torpedo  for  the  cure  of  fevers, 
by  tying  the  patient  to  a  table,  and  applying  the 
fifti  fucceffively  to  all  his  members,  which,  puts 
him  to  great  pain,  but  efFedually  carries  ofF  the 
difeafe.  Bellonias  affures  us,  that  the  torpedo, 
applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  has  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  againft  fevers  ;  and  Dr.  James  fays,  it  miti- 
gates the  violence  of  the  pain  in  an  inveterate 
head-ach  :  but  we  fuppofe  fuch  inftances  very  rare- 
ly occur. 

BUILDINGS. 

UNDER  this  head  the  reader  will  not  expe£l 
to  find  any  thing  very  remarkable,  in  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  people,  who  have  fcarce  any 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  either  liberal 
or  mechanical.  If  there  are  any  good  ftrudlures  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  owing  to  Euro- 
peans who  have  fettled  there  for  the  fake  of  trade; 
and  thefe  buildings  are  chiefly  forts  and  fadlories, 
wherein  we  may  fuppofe  regard  is  had  more  to 
ftrength  and  convenience,  than  to  magnificence  or 
ornament. 

The  negro-houfes  and  towns,  confift  only  of 
fmall  conical  cabbins,  with  no  other  light  than 
what  enters  by  the  door,  which  is  fo  low,  that 
they  are  forced  to  (loop  in  entering  it ;  after  which, 
a  man  of  ordinary  ftature  cannot  walk  -round, 
without  hitting  his  head  againft  the  walls.  In 
thefe  little  huts,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  fifters, 
fervants  and  flaves,  lie  together  promifcuoufly. 
They  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  wicker-work,  plaif- 
tered  over  with  earth,  and  covered  with  long 
grafs  and  palmetto  leaves  ;  but  are  fometimes 
joined  together  by  walls ;  by  which  means,  thofe 
of  fupcrior  rank  have  diftinit  and  feparate  apart* 

ments 
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ments,  for  the  difFerent  parts  of  their  families,  and 
an  additional  hut  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers. 
In  fome  parts  a  number  of  thefe  huts  built  promif- 
cuoufly  together  form  towns,  and  in  other  places, 
their  towns  are  built  of  a  circular  form,  with 
fpiral  ftreets ;  hence  in  a  village,  not  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  it  is  faid,  that  a  perfon  is  frequently 
obliged  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  vifit  an  ac- 
quaintance, when,  by  a  {hort  crofs  ftreet,  the  di- 
ftance  might  be  reduced  to  aji  hundred  paces. 

So.ME  nations  of  the  MunJingoes,  however, 
build  in  a  more  commodious  manner,  the  walls, 
being  made  of  a  fat  binding  clay,  that  feems 
fmooth  and  hard  like  porcelain  ;  their  ftrudtures 
are  thatched  with  ftraw,  which  projedls  beyond 
the  building,  to  a  little  wall  breaft  high,  forming 
a  fmall  gallery  round  the  hut,  in  which  they  are 
fheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Mr.  Adamfon 
mentions  a  village  burnt  down  before  his  arrival, 
where  the  walls  that  withflood  the  violence  of  the 
flames  w^ere  partly  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  in  a 
manner  vitrified  by  the  intenfe  heat ;  but,  at  a 
diftance,  the  whole  fecmed  covered  with  a  bright 
enamel,  and  refembled  the  fineft  china. 

The  Pholey  towns  indeed  are  built  in  a  regular 
method,  the  houfes  being  ranged  in  ftrait  lines, 
and  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  Fire  ;  and  thus  they  have 
good  ftreets  and  paiFages,  a  thing  which  the  Mun- 
dingoes  do  not  regard.  The  Phcleys  houfes  are 
kept  very  fvveet,  for  they  are  a  cleanly  people, 
efpeclally  the  women.  Their  towns  arefurround- 
ed  with  palifadoes,  within  which  they  have  plan- 
tations of  cotton,  and  on  the  outfide  of  this  fence, 
they  fow  their  Indian  corn.  They  have  alfo  a 
place  near  each  town  for  their  cattle,  in  the  middle 
of  which;  is  built  a  fort  of  ftage  about  eight  feet 
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high  from  the  ground,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  ; 
which  is  afcended  by  a  ladder,  and  has  a  roof  of 
thatch  over  it,  but  the  fides  are  all  open.  Here, 
four  or  five  men  fit  up  all  night,  with  their  arms, 
to  guard  the  cattle  from  the  lions  and  other  raven- 
ous animals.  Numbers  of  ftakes  are  drove  into 
the  ground  in  rings  round  the  ftage.  and  every 
evening  the  cattle  are  brought  out  of  the  meadows, 
and  tied  each  to  a  ftake,  with  a  ftrong  rope,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  They  are  fo  tame,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  confinement,  that  they  come  to 
it  without  any  difficulty  ;  and,  being  milked  in  the 
evening,  and  again  in  the  morning,  they  are  turn- 
ed loofe  into  their  paftures,  where  they  are  watch- 
ed by  herdfmen,  to  prevent  their  getting  into  the 
corn,  or  running  into  the  woods.  Thefe  Pholeys 
underftand  very  well  the  breeding  and  managing 
of  cattle,  and  are  almoft  the  only  people  high  up 
the  river  of  whom  beafts  can  be  purchafed.  What 
we  have  faid  may  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  a 
Pholey  town,  moft  of  which  are  built  upon  the 
fame  mode). 

Of  the  Negroes  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea. 

CHILDREN  of  both  fexes  wear  no  cloaths 
till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  thofe  of  diftincSlion  wear  a  cotton  cloth 
from  the  waift  downwards,  while  the  poorer  fort 
remain  in  their  primitive  nakednefs.  The  womrn 
of  the  middle  rank  wear  girdles  of  rufhes,  or  palm 
leaves,  neatly  interwoven  and  hanging  down  to 
their  knees.  They  likevvife  have  copper,  brafs, 
or  iron  bracelets  round  their  wrifts,  and  large  rings 
upon  their  legs,  to  which  they  hang  iilver  belis. 
The  moft  common  drefs  is  the  tomy,  which  is 
made  of  woollen  cloth,  manufadured  by  them- 

felves. 
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felves.  This  the  women  tie  round  their  waifls, 
letting  it  fall  to  the  knee ;  but  the  men,  fixing  it 
before,  bring  it  between  their  legs,  and  faftcn  it 
to  their  girdle  behind,  Defpicable  as  this  drefs 
muft  appear,  thofe  who  wear  it  are  not  without 
vanity,  taking  great  pleafure  in  adorning  their 
woolly  locks  with  little  plates  of  gold,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  women  endeavour  to  attradl:  the 
regard  of  the  men,  by  making  a  line  of  white, 
yellow,  or  red  paint  acrofs  their  forehead,  with 
circles  of  the  fame  round  their  arms,  legs,  and 
waift.  The  men  vi^ear  much  the  fam.e  ornaments, 
which  differ  only  in  the  fize  of  the  bracelets  and 
rings  on  their  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  toes.  The 
pooreft  negro  is  feldom  Vvithout  fome  of  thefe,  and 
their  number  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  vanity  of  the  wearer. 

The  furniture  of  the  common  people  confifls 
only  of  a  few  earthen  veflels,  wooden  bowls, 
diflies,  plates,  calabafhes,  and  the  like  utenfils  ; 
their  mats  fupplying  the  place  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  beds,  except  one  bed  for  the  maPcer  of  the  fa- 
mily, which  confifls  of  a  kind  of  hurdle  laid  upon 
crofs  pieces  of  wood,  fupported  by  wooden  forks, 
a  foot  above  the  ground  ;  upon  this  they  throw  a 
mat,  Vv'hich  ferves  them  for  a  matrafs,  and  fre- 
quently alfo  for  (heets  and  covering. 

Both  the  negroes  of  the  interior  countries,  and 
thofe  on  the  coall,  are  faid  to  be  fo  libidinous,  as 
to  abridge  their  lives,  and  even  to  emaciate  them- 
felves  before  they  reach  their  prime.  This  is  faid 
to  be  their  greateft  vice;  and  indeed  nothing  can 
be  more  prejudicial  to  fociety.  In  every  other  re- 
fpe(Sl,  they  are  faid  to  be  temperate,  modeft,  gentle, 
and  fociable,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  than  the  ne- 
groes on  the  coaff-.  They  have  an  averfion  to  the 
ihedding  of  human  blood,  and  very  feldom  make 

war 
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war  but  in  their  own  defence.  They  are  united 
by  friendfhip,  and  ready  to  aflift  and  relieve  each 
other.  Hence,  if  a  friend  be  under  misfortunes, 
they  will  fliare  their  cloaths,  their  provifions,  and 
all  they  have  with  him  ;  and,  fhould  it  be  their  cafe 
to  be  diftreffed,  they  would  meet  with  the  fame 
treatment  from  him. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  in  all  the  negro  nations  ; 
but,  how  numerous  foever  the  wives  may  be,  the 
hufband  chiefly  attaches  himfelf  to  one  ;  but,  both 
here  and  on  the  coaft,  they  abftain  from  the  con- 
nubial embrace,  from  the  inftant  a  woman  is  dif- 
covered  to  be  pregnant. 

In  the  interior  kingdoms  of  Sierra  Leona,  every 
child  has  a  name  given  him  on  the  tenth  day  after 
his  birth,  when  the  father,  taking  the  infant,  is 
attended  by  his  domeftics  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  makes  a  tour  round  the  town,  fing- 
ing  a  kind  of  triumphal  fong,  accom.panied  bv  in- 
ftrumental  mufic ;  while  all  the  people  they 'meet 
join  their  voices.    Afterwards,  a  perfon  takes  the 
infant,  and  laying  him  upon  a  fhield,  placed  in  the 
midft  of  the  affembly,  puts  a  bow  and  arrow  into 
the  infant's  hands,  and  then  pronounces  a  long 
difcourfe  to  the  fpedlators  ;  after  which  he  addrelles 
himfelf  to  the  infant,  wifhing  his  prosperity,  and 
that  he  may  refemble  his  father  in  his  induftrv, 
faithfulnefs,  and  hofiDitality  ;  that  he  may  be  able 
to  build  his  own  houfe,  and  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs  ;  have  no  inclination  for  the  wuves  of  his 
neighbours,  but  be  afFedlonate  to  his  own  ;  and 
be  neither  a  drunkard,  a  glutton,  or  a  fpendthrift. 
Then  giving  the  infant  a  name,  he  reftores  him  to 
the  arms  of  his  mother  or  nurfe;  and  the  aflembly 
difperfes,  except  a  few  felecl  friends,  who  have  an 
entertainment  provided  for  them,  and  fpend  the 
day  in  mirth  and  feftivity.    If  the  child  be  a  fe- 
male, 
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niale,  it  is  carried  by  the  mother  or  nurfe  to  the 
midft  of  the  town,  Vvhere  the  concourfe  is  greateft, 
and  there  laid  upon  a  mat,  with  a  ftick  in  her 
hand.  A  female  orator  pronounces  a  fpeech,  with 
her  wifhes  that  the  child  may  inherit  the  accom- 
phfliments  of  the  mother,  and,  like  her,  be  pofief- 
fed  of  every  female  virtue,  as  chaftity,  obedience 
to  her  hufbi^^nd,  and  affection  to  her  children. 

The  different  nations  of  Sierra  Leona  acknow- 
ledge one  fupremie  Being,  the  creator  of  all  things, 
whom  they  call  Canno,  and  to  whom  they  attri- 
bute omniprefence,  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 
But  they  believe  that  the  dead  are  converted  into 
fpirits,whom  they  call  januanins  or. protectors,  w^ho 
are  employed  in  guarding  their  former  friends  ;  and 
their  veneration  for  them  is  fo  extreme,  that  every 
village  has  a  facred  grove,  fet  apart  for  their  wor- 
fhip,  to  which,  great  quantities  of  provifions  are 
brought  in  the  proper  feafons ;  and  thofe  perfons, 
labouring  under  any  affliction,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Januanins  ;  but  women,  children,  and  flaves, 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  thefe  facretl  retreats ;  for 
a  trefpafs  of  this  nature  they  fuppofe  would  be  in- 
ftantly  punifhed  in  the  moft  examplary  manner. 

The  Quojans,  one  of  thefe  nations,  have  no 
lefs  faith  in  magicians  and  forcerers,  who  they 
imagine  fuck  human  blood.  They  likewife  be- 
lieve there  are  other  enchanters,  whom  they  ftyle 
Billees,  that  have  a  power  over  the  feafons,  and 
can  either  promote,  or  entirely  flop  the  growth  of 
rice-  Hence  they  never  venture  to  pafs  through 
a  wood  without  company,  for  fe^r  of  meeting  with 
a  billee,  bufied  in  culling  plants  and  herbs. 

These  imaginary  invifible  agents,  particularly 
the  Januanins,  are  artfully  made,  the  mov^ing 
fprings,  by  which  the  affairs  of  government  are 
conducted  ;  for  if  a  v/oman  be  accufed  of  adultery, 

and 
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and  there  appears  no  other  proof,  but  the  allega- 
tion of  her  hiilband,  file  is  acquitted  upon  be- 
feeching  a  fpirit  named  Belli  Pocri,  to  confound 
her,  if  (he  varies  from  the  truth  ;  but  if  file  be  af- 
terwards convicted,  her  hufband  muft  bring  her  in 
the  night  to  a  public  place,  where  the  council  fits  ; 
and  there,  after  invoking  the  januanim,  her  eyes 
are  covered,  to  prevent  her  feeing  thofe  beings, 
who  are  to  carry  her  out  of  the  world  ;  and  flie  is 
left  for  a  while  in  the  belief,  that  this  will  certain- 
ly be  her  fate.  When  flie  has  fuffered  the  moft 
dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  the  moft  painful  fuf- 
pence,  the  eldeft  in  council  begins  a  folemn  dif- 
courfe  on  the  fhamefulnefs  of  a  diforderly  life, 
threatening  her,  if  (he  perfifts  in  her  guilt,  with 
the  moft  cruel  punifliment.  Suddenly  a  confufed 
murmur,  that  pafles  for  the  voice  of  the  januanim, 
is  heard,  declaring,  that  though  her  crime  merits 
the  moft  rigorous  chafiifement,  (he  will  be  pardon- 
ed, on  account  of  its  being  her  firft  tranfgreflion, 
enjoining  certain  mortifications,  and  recommend- 
ing the  moft  auftere  chaftity.  But  if  (he  fall  a 
fecond  time  under  the  fame  cenfure,  the  chief 
prieft,  with  one  of  his  minifters,  and  proper  oiH- 
cers,  go  early  to  her  houfe,  making  a  prodigious 
noife,  with  a  kind  of  rattles  ;  and  feizing  her, 
bring  her  to  the  court,  where  ftie  is  ordered  to 
walk  three  times  round  the  market  place,  attended 
by  the  fame  noife  and  inftruments.  Theii,  with- 
out hearing  her  defence,  or  promifes  of  reforma- 
tion, they  condudl  her  to  a  wood,  facred  to  the 
januanim,  from  which  time  Ihe  is  never  more 
heard  of,  nor  are  the  people  ever  permitted  to  men- 
tion her  name,  they  being  fo  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  januanims  have  carried  her  out  of  the 
world. 

Vol.  V.  F  Mr. 
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Mr^  Francis  Moore,  feveral  years  fador  to  the 
royal  African  company  of  England  (whom  we  have 
occafionally  quoted  alreadj^)  has  given  us  great 
light  into  thofe  parts  of  Africa,  which  border  on 
the  river  Gambia,  to  the  diftance  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean.  '  The  different  kingdoms, 
fays  he,  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  are  inha- 
bited by  feveral  races  of  people,  Mundingoes, 
Jolloifs,  Pholeys,  Floops,  and  Portuguefe;  which 
laft,  having  fettled  there  about  the  year  1420,  have 
cohabited  with  the  Mundingoes,  till  they  are  al- 
moft  as  black  as  they  are  ;  but  they  dill  retain  a 
fort  of  baftard  Portuguefe  language,  and  nothing 
vexes  them  more  than  to  call  them  negroes,  that 
being  a  term  which  they  ufe  only  for  flaves. 
The  Mundingoes  are  the  moft  numerous  of  thefe 
nations. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Gambia,  lies  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jolloifs,  which  is  very  large,  extending, 
even  to  the  river  Senegal.  Thefe  people  are  much 
blacker  and  handfomer  than  the  Mundingoes,  not 
having  the  broad  nofes  and  thick  lips,  peculiar  to 
the  Mundingoes  and  Floops.  In  fliort,  none  of 
the  countries  about  this  river  can  come  up  to  the 
Jolloifs  for  blacknefs  of  fkin  and  beauty  of  fea- 
tures. 

In  every  country  and  kingdom,  on  each  fide  of 
the  rivex  there  are  fome  Pholeys,  a  people  of  a 
tawny  colour,  much  like  the  Arabs,  who  live  in 
hords  or  clans,  build  towns,  and  yet  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  kings  in  whofe  territories  they  live  ; 
for  if  they  are  ill  treated  in  one  nation,  they  break 
up  their  town,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have 
chiefs  of  their  own,  who  rule  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  this  form  of  government  goes  on  eafily, 
the  people  are  of  a  good  and  quiet  difpofition, 
and  fo  well  inftruded  in  what  is  juft  and  right, 

that 
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that  a  man  who  does  ill,  is  the  abomination  of  all, 
and  none  will  fupport  him  againft  the  chiefs,  or 
endeavour  to  fcreen  him  from  juftice.  The  na- 
tives here  ufing  very  little  land,  the  kings  are 
willing  enough  to  give  the  Pholeys  leave  to  culti- 
vate as  much^as  they  pleafe ;  and  accordingly, 
though  ftrangers,  they  are  the  greateft  planters  in 
the  country.  They  are  very  induftrious  and  fru- 
gal, and  raife  muoh  more  corn  and  cotton  than 
they  confume,  which  they  fell  at  eafy  rates,  and 
are  very  hofpitable  and  kind  to  all  ;  fo  that  the  na- 
tives reckon  it  a  blefiing  to  have  a  Pholey  town  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  their  humanity  extends  to 
all,  they  are  doubly  kind  to  thofe  of  their  own 
race;  infomuch  that,  if  they  know  of  one  of  them 
being  made  a  flave,  all  the  Pholey 's  will  join  to  re- 
deem him.  Having  plenty  of  food,  they  not  only 
fupport  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame  amongll: 
themfelvcs,  but,  as  far  as  their  ability  goes,  fup- 
ply  the  wants  of  the  Mundingoes,  great  numbers 
of  whom  they  have  maintained  in  times  of  famine. 
They  are  very  feldom  angry,  and  Mr.  Moore  ne- 
ver heard  them  abufe  one  another;  though  this 
mildnefs  does  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage; 
for  they  are  as  brave  a  people  as  any  in  Africa,  and 
handle  their  arms  with  great  dexterity.  None  of 
them,  except  here  and  there  one,  will  drink  any 
brandy,  or  any  thing  ftronger  than  water  and  fu- 
gar. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  but 
a  little  way  inland,  are  the  people  called  Floops, 
who  are  in  a  manner  wild.  They  border  clofe  to 
the  Mundingoes,  and  are  bitter  enemies  to  each 
other.  Their  country  is  of  a  vaft  extent;  but 
they  are  under  the  government  of  no  one  chief, 
and  yet  fuch  an  union  fuhfifts  among  them,  that 
the  Mundingoes  with  all  their  forces,  though  very 
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numerous,  cannot  reduce  them  to  fubjection.  They 
have  the  chara6ter  of  never  forgiving,  or  at  leaft 
never  fufFering  an  injury  to  go  unrevenged  ;  but 
then,  to  make  amends,  the  leafl  good  office  done 
them  is  alu^ays  repaid  by  a  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment. 

As  to  the  languages  ufed  about  the  river  Gam- 
bia, the  molt  general  is  the  MunJingo,  by  v^hich 
name  the  country,  as  well  as  the  peo[)Ie  is  called,  if 
you  can  fpeak  that  language,  you  may  travel  from 
the  river's  mouth  up  to  the  country  of  the  Joncoes, 
or  merchants,  fo  called  from,  their  buying  every 
year  a  vaft  number  of  flaves  there,  and  bringing 
them  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  to  fell 
the  white  people;  which  country  Mr.  Moore  be- 
lieves to  be  no  lefs  than  fix  weeks  journey  from 
Jame's  Fort,  which  belongs  to  the  African  com- 
pany, and  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  Gambia, 
about  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  next  language  moftly  ufed  in  this  country 
in  the  Creole  Portuguefe,  which  is  fo  corrupted, 
as  to  be  fcarce  underftood  at  Lifbon  ;  but  it  is 
fooner  learnt  by  Englifhmen  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  thofe  parts,  and  is  always  fpoken  by  the 
linguifts  who  ferve  both  the  feparate  traders  and 
the  company.  The  Arabic  is  fpoken  by  the  Pho- 
leys,  and  by  moft  of  the  Mahometans  on  the  river, 
though  they  have  alfo  a  vulgar  tongue,  the  Arabic 
being  to  them  what  latin  is  to  us  in  Europe.  The 
Mundingoes  have  alfo  a  cant  language,  which  is 
fpoken  only  by  the  men,  and  is  feldom  made  ufe 
of  in  any  difcourfe  but  what  relates  to  a  dreadful 
bugbear,  called  mumbo  jumbo,  by  which  the  wo- 
men are  kept  in  awe.  This  ftratagem  being  per- 
haps peculiar  to  thefe  parts  of  Africa,  Mr.  Moore's 
account  of  it  will  doubtlefs  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader. 

The 
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The  mumbo-jumbo,  fays  our  aufhorj  is  a 
kind  of  idol  dreiled  in  a  long  coat  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  with  a  tuft  of  fine  ftraw  on  the  top 
of  it  ;  and  when  the  perfon  wears  it,  it  is  eight  or 
nine  feet  high.  This  is  a  thing  invented  by  the 
men  to  keep  their  wives  in  fubje£tion,  who  are  fo 
ignorant  (or  at  leaft  they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to 
be  fnj  as  to  take  it  for  a  wild  man  ;  and  indeed  a 
ftranger  would  hardly  take  it  for  a  human  crea- 
ture, by  reafon  of  the  difmal  noife  it  makes,  which 
few  of  the  natives  can  imitate.  When  the  men 
have  any  difpute  with  the  women,  this  mumbo- 
jumbo  is  font  for  to  decide  it,  which  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  men.  His  authority  is  fuch,  that  he 
can  order  thofe  about  him  to  do  what  he  pleafes, 
either  to  fight,  kill,  or  make  prifoners;  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  no  body  is  allowed  to  come  armed 
into  his  prefence.  When  the  women  hear  him 
coming,  they  run  away  and  hide  themfelves  ;  but 
fometimes  he  fends  for  them  all  to  come  and  fit 
down,  and  orders  them  to  fing  or  dance,  juft  as  he 
pleafes  ;  and  if  any  refufe  to  come,  they  are 
brought  by  force  and  whipped.  This  bugbear  ne- 
ver comes  abroad  but  in  the  night-time,  which 
makes  it  have  the  better  efi^edl.  In  the  day-time 
the  coat  is  fixed  upon  a  pole  near  the  town  it  be- 
longs to,  there  being  few  towns  of  note  without 
one. — When  a  man  enters  into  this  fociety,  he 
fwears  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  never  to  divulge 
the  fecret  to  any  woman,  or  to  any  perfon  who  is 
not  a  member  of  it;  and  none  are  admitted  under 
fixteen  years  of  age.  The  people  fwear  by  the 
mumbo-jumbo,  and  the  oath  taken  by  it  is  very 
ftridlly  obferved. 

About  the  year  1727,  the  king  of  Jagra,  having 
a  very  inquifitive  woman  to  his  wife,  v/as  fo  weak 
F  3  as 
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as  to  difclofe  to  her  the  whole  fecret  of  this  myfte- 
ry,  anv!  fhe  revealed  it  to  Ibme  other  women  of 
her  acquaintance.  This  at  laft  came  to  the  ears 
pf  ibme  v/ho  were  no  friends  to  the  king,  and  hav- 
ing  confulted  upon  the  matter,  and  fearing  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  govern  their  wives  if  the 
thing  took  vent,  they  took  the  coat,  put  a  man 
into  it,  went  to  the  king's  town,  fent  for  him  out, 
and  taxed  him  with  it,  which  he  not  denying,  they 
fent  for  his  wife,  and  killed  them  both  upon  the 
fpot.  So  the  poor  man  died  for  obliging  his  wife, 
and  the  poor  woman  for  her  curiofity. 

We  fhall  nov/  give  a  concife  view  of  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea,  the 
v^hole  coaft  of  which  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Europeans,  and  is  ufually  divided  into  the  flave, 
the  gold,  the  ivory,  and  grain  coaft.  Though 
this  whole  country  is  fo  unhealthful  for  European 
conftitutions,  the  natives  have  but  fevV  diftempers. 
The  fman-=pox  is  the  moft  fatal  to  them  of  any, 
f:)metimes  fweeping  them  away  like  a  plague,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  other  warm  climates.  Another  epi- 
demical difremper  is  that  of  worms,  which  are 
found  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh  in  all  parts 
of  their  bodies,  but  chiefly  in  the  legs,  and  give 
the  patient  very  great  torment  till  they  are  ex- 
traded.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  drawn 
out  is  this :  when  the  worm  has  broke  through 
the  tumour  it  occafions,  his  head  commonly  ap- 
pearing firft,  after  they  have  drawn  it  out  a  little 
way,  they  faften  it  to  a  ftick,  round  which  they 
wind  a  finall  part  of  it  every  day,  till  the  whole 
be  extracted,  and  the  patient  freed  from  his  pain, 
if  the  worm  happens  to  break,  the  torture  is  in- 
creafed,  the  remaining  part  either  rotting  in  the 
body,  or  breaking  out  at  fome  other  plage.  Some 
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of  thefe  worms  are  faid  to  be  an  ell  long,  and 
others  much  longer*. 

F  4  The 


*  We  have  an  account  that  in  Perfia  tliere  are  very  flender 
WvMnis,  fix  or  fevtn  yards  in  length,  which  breed  in  the  legs 
and  other  parts  of  men's  bodies  j   and  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa<51:ions  we  read  of  feveral  remaikable  operation?,  where- 
by worms  were  taken  out  of  iinfulpei^ed  parts  of  the  body, 
the  operators  being  chiefly  women.  Mrs.  Mary  Halllngs  is 
there  recorded  as  famous  for  difcovering  worms  hid  in  the 
face,  gums,  tongue,  ^c.  which,  with  a  goofe-quill,  (he  could 
take  out  of  any  part  afTe6^ed.    Mr.  Dent  relates,  that  he  him- 
felf  was  cured  of  cercain  tumours  on  his  to!)gue  by  Mrs. 
French,  who,  piercing  the  fwelling  with  a  lancet,  drew  out 
five  or  fix  worms  at  a  time  j   infomuch  that  in  eight  days, 
he  affures  us,  (lie  took  out  of  his  tongue  above  a  hundred 
worms,  and  thirty  out  of  his  gums.    It  is  true,  the  ordinary 
place  of  worms  is  in  the  inteftines,  though  there  is  fcarce  any 
part  of  the  body  but  is  fometimes  infe6led  with  them  j  and  as 
to  thofe  bred  in  the  legs,  the  cafe  is  common  enough  among 
the  negroes,  and  very  well  attefted.    Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  Nevis,  tells  us,  that  his  negro-man  had  a  Hen- 
der  whitifh  worm  that  came  gradually  out  of  his  leg,  not  far 
from  the  fliin-bone,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  or  more  every  day. 
As  it  came  out,  he  wound  it  round  a  very  fmall  piece  of  ftick, 
that  part  of  it  immediately  dying  when  tied  faft  with  a  piece 
ot  filk.  His  leg  fwelled  and  was  very  painful  before  the  worm 
had  forced  it's  way  through  the  (kin,  but  then  it  grew  fome- 
what  eafierj  however,  if  by  rubbing  his  leg  againrtany  thing 
the  worm  happened  to  break,  his  leg  would  (well  again  till  the 
remainder  of  the  worm  came  out  in  the  fame  gradual  manner, 
after  which  (he  fore  was  foon  healed  without  a  plaifter.  This 
worm  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long  }  but  what  is  this,  or 
even  the  length  of  thofe  worms  in  Perfia,  compared  to  that  of 
the  tape-worm  or  joint-worm,  which  lies  varioufly  convoluted 
in  the  inteftines,  being  fometimes  as  long  as  all  the  guts,  and 
fometimes  a  great  deal  longer?  Borrichius  affures  us,  that  a 
patient  of  his  voided,  in  a  year's  time,  eight  hundred  feet  of 
this  fort  of  worm,  without  coming  to  the  head:  for  the  pati- 
ent always  obferved  it  to  break  off  in  voiding.    Dr.  Tyfon 
kimfelf  had  a  patient  who  voided  vaft  quantities  of  this  worm 
for  fevcral  years,  in  pieces  from  two  to  fix  or  more  yards  in 

length, 
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The  flave  coaft,  which  lies  to  the  eaft,  is  fancJf, 
barren,  and  without  wood  or  trees,  except  the 
palm,  great  nunnbers  of  which  grow  there  ;  yet  it 
is  pretty  well  provided  with  cattle,  and  there  is 
no  want  of  river  fifli ;  but  they  can  get  none  from 
the  fea,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  furf  on  the 
coaft.  But  in  fome  parts,  on  leaving  the  fliore, 
the  fcene  is  changed  from  a  dreadful  fwelling  furf 
and  barren  fand,  to  moft  beautiful  meadows  and 
fields,  enamelled  all  the  year  with  the  fineft  ver- 
dure, particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Whidah, 
where  the  land  rifes  by  an  eafy  and  equal  afcent, 
towards  the  interior  parts,  affording  the  moft  de- 
lightful landfcapes.  The  height  of  the  afcent  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains  that  defends  the 
country  from  it's  neighbours  to  the  north- eaft. 
The  trees  are  ftraight  and  tall,  prefenting  to  the  eye 
fine  groves,  and  extenfive  avenues,  clear  of  weeds 
and  brufh-wood.  Every  part  of  the  country  is 
there  converted  to  fome  ufe,  except  thofe  deftined 
by  nature  for  pleafure,  where  the  woods  fpring  up 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  moft  beautiful  rural  fimplicity. 
Spring  and  autumn  fwiftly  fucceed  each  other  ;  for 
no  fooner  has  the  hulbandman  cut  his  corn,  than 
he  again  plows  and  fows  the  ground  ;  yet  it  is  fo 
far  from  being  worn  out,  that  the  next  crop  fprings 
up  with  the  fame  vigour  as  the  former.  With  all 
thefe  advantages,  Whidah  is  fo  populous,  that  one 


length,  which  sll  put  together,  he  fays,  would  much  exceed 
the  length  of  that  of  Borrichius.  The  joints  in  this  worm  are 
very  numerous,  for  in  apiece  four  and  twenty  feet  long  the 
do61or  counted  five  hundred  and  feven  ;  and  on  each  joint  he 
obferved  a  protuberant  orifice,  which  he  takes  to  be  fo  many 
mouths,  the  beft  microfcopes  difcovering  no  mouth  in  what 
ufually  pafie?  for  the  head  of  the  animal.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  dogs,  oxen,  and  feveral  forts  of  fifhes.  —  See  Dr. 
Tyfon's  account  of  this  worm  in  the  Phiiol*.  Tiaiif.  No.  146. 

fing/e 
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fingle  village  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  fome 
petty  kingdoms  on  the  fame  coaft. 

The  negroes  of  Whidah  are,  in  general,  talU 
well  made,  ftraight  and  robuft.  Their  complexion 
is  black,  but  not  of  fach  a  glofly  jet  as  that  of  the 
people  on  the  gold  coaft.  The  people  are,  in  ge- 
neral, better  dreflTed  than  moft  of  the  other  negroes 
on  the  coaft.  The  drefs  of  the  king,  who  is  efteemed 
the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  Guinea,  and  that  of 
the  great  officers,  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  common  people ;  it  con- 
fifting  of  a  piece  of  white  linen,  about  three  ells 
long,  wrapped  round  their  waift,  in  a  decent  and 
becoming  manner;  and  then  hanging  down  to  the 
feet  like  a  petticoat.  Upon  this  they  wear  a  filk 
garment  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  and  over  this 
laft  have  a  richer  piece  of  filk,  fix  or  feven  ells  in 
length,  which  they  tye  by  the  two  corners,  and 
making  a  great  bunch  on  the  right  hip,  the  reft 
hangs  down  to  the  ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  train  ; 
but  none  are  allowed  to  wear  red,  except  the  royal 
family.  Some  authors  fay,  that  the  king  and  the 
great  officers  wear  necklaces,  with  gold  chains  and 
bracelets  of  pearl,  gold  and  coral.  The  common 
people  wear  nothing  on  their  heads  to  fhelter  them- 
felves  from  the  rain,  or  the  heat  of  the  fun;  but 
the  great  men  cover  their  heads  with  an  E^uropean 
hat  and  feather.  As  to  the  common  people  they 
generally  wear  only  a  cotton-cloth,  or  a  few  herbs^ 
faftened  round  their  waift;  but  the  women  of  the 
fame  rank,  have  five  or  fix  cloths,  the  longeft  of 
which  covers  half  the  leg;  and  the  other-,  which 
are  over  it,  are  each  fliorter  than  the  otlicr. 

The  king's  wives,  and  thofe  of  the  great  men, 
are  like  the  reft,  naked  from  the  girdle  upwards, 
and  from  the  waift  downwards,  have  two  or  three 
coveiingsof  cotton  and  filk,  the  longeft  of  which 
F  5  reaches 
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reaches  to  their  ancles,  and  the  others  are  a  little 
fliorter.  Thefe  are  all  very  large,  and  fornn  a  roll 
ahout  the  hips,  that  makes  them  appear  as  if  they 
wore  a  hoop-petticoat.  They  are  adorned  with 
necklaces;  from  the  wrift  to  the  elbow,  they  have 
ftrings  of  pearl,  gold,  and  coral ;  and  on  their  heads 
wear  a  cap  of  platted  and  coloured  ftraw,  which  is 
very  light,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  pope's 
triple  crown. 

Both  the  Europeans,  the  nobility,  and  all  the 
rich  negroes,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  carried  in 
palanquins,  which  are  here  a  kind  of  covered 
hammocks,  and  are  an  excellent  defence  againft 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  fo  great,  that  an 
European  cannot  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
without  extraordinary  fatigue. 

The  inhabitants  of  Whidah  exceed  all  the  ne- 
groes in  good  and  bad  qualities.  They  treat  the 
Europeans  with  extraordinary  civility,  courtefy 
and  refpect,  and  have  an  obliging  manner  of  ad- 
dreffing  each  other.  According  to  Bofman,  in  their 
iervility,  and  feveral  other  refpe£ls,  they  perfeftly 
refemble  the  Chinefe.  Thus,  when  any  one  vifits, 
or  accidentally  meets  his  fuperior,  he  inftantly 
drops  upon  his  knees,  kifles  the  earth  three  times^ 
claps  his  hands,  and  wiflies  him  a  good  day  or 
ni2;ht,  which  the  other  returns  in  the  pofture  in 
which  he  then  happens  to  be,  by  gently  clapping 
his  hands,  and  wifliing  him  the  fame.  The  like 
refpeft  is  ftiewn  to  fathers  by  their  children,  to 
hufbands  by  their  wives,  and  to  an  elder  brother 
by  the  younger.  Every  thing  is  delivered  to,  or 
received  from,  a  fuperior  on  the  knee;  and  the 
clapping  of  the  hands  together,  is  efteemed  a  mark 
of  liill  more  profound  refpecl.  When  perfons  of 
equal  rank  meet,  they  each  drop  down,  clap  their 
hands,  and  mutually  falute  each  other,  while  the 

fame 
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fame  ceremonies  are  obferved  and  imitated  by  their 
feveral  attendants  ;  whence  above  a  hundred  per- 
fons  may  fometimes  be  feen  down  on  their  knees 
together  ;  and  this  idle  ceremony,  fays  he,  might 
eafily  be  miftaken  for  their  being  engaged  in  fome 
public  a6t  of  devotion.  If  a  fuperior  fneezes,  all 
round  him  fall  on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands, 
and  wilh  him  happinefs.  Though  idlenefs  is  the 
favourite  vice  of  the  Africans^  people  of  both  fexe.^ 
are  here  fo  laborious  and  diligent,  that  they  never 
defifl:  till  they  have  finiftied  their  undertaking; 
carrying  the  fame  perfeverance  into  every  action 
of  their  lives.  Like  the  Chinefe  too,  they  are  fo 
extremely  addifted  to  gaming,  that  after  having 
loft  their  v/hole  fubftance,  they  play  for  their  v^  ives 
and  children;  and  when  they  have  loft  them,  ftake 
their  own  liberty,  and  thus  become  flaves  to  their 
own  countrymen.  It  is  furpriftng,  fays  our  author, 
how  a  nation  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  fpotof  ground, 
fhould  differ  fo  widely  in  their  manners,  from  the 
furrounding  kingdoms,  with  which  they  keep  up 
a  conftant  intercourfe.  One  would  imagine  that 
they  had  a  foil,  a  climate,  and  a  nature  pecuii'<ir 
to  themfelves,  and  different  from  that  of  the  people 
who  are  only  a  few  miles  diftant. 

The  crown  of  Whidah  is  hereditary,  unlcfs  the 
great  men  have  fome  extraordinary  reafons  for 
excluding  the  eldeft  fon,  and  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  one  of  his  brothers.  But  the  eldeft: 
fon  muft  have  been  born  after  the  king's  acceffion, 
for  thofe  he  had  before  his  afcending  the  throne, 
are  only  confidered  as  private  perfons.  Thcv  hiiVQ 
here  a  very  extraordinary  cuffom,  which,  it  is  faid, 
is  never  to  be  violated.  The  fucctffor  is  no  fooner 
born  than  he  is  carried  by  the  great  men  into  the 
province  of  Zangua,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
kom,  where  he  is  educated  as  a  private  perfon, 
F  6  without 
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without  knowing  his  birth  ;  and  none  of  the  great 
men  are  allowed  to  vifit  or  receive  vifits  from  him, 
Thofe  charged  with   his  maintainance,  though 
they  know  his  birth,  are  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  from  giving  him  the  leaft  hint  of  his  qua- 
lity, or  treating  him  otherwife  than  as  their  own 
child.    By  this  means  the  prince  knowing  nothing 
of  ftate  affairs,  is  obliged  for  a  long  time  to  aban- 
don the  government  to  the  management  of  his  no- 
bles, and  generally  pafles  feveral  months,  and  fre- 
quently fome  years,  before  he  is  crowned;  but 
this  is  no  fooner  done,  than  he  inftantly  becomes 
a  kind  of  deity,  who  is  never  approached  but  with 
the  moft  profound  reverence.    The  nobles  of  the 
firft  rank,  are  fometimes  permitted  to  eat  in  his 
prefence,  but  never  with  him  ;  for  this  honour  is 
referved  for  his  women  alone,  w^ho  arc  faid  to 
amount  to  three  or  four  thoufand.    And  it  is  ne- 
ver known  in  what  part  of  the  palace  he  fleeps. 
The  ignorance  and  meannefs  in  which  he  is  bred, 
generally  gives  him  a  high  relifh  for  pleafure,  and 
he  ufually  lives  in  a  moft  flothful,  luxurious,  and 
debauched  effeminacy  among  his  women,  without 
enjoying  the  conversation  of  men,  or  thofe  exer- 
cifes  that  are  adapted  to  ftrengthen  his  mind,  and 
give  vigour  to  his  body. 

But  notwithftanding  the  king's  being  treated 
with  the  utmofi:  fervility  by  his  own  fubj eels,  when 
the  captains  of  fhips  wait  upon  him,  he  receives 
them  in  the  hall  of  audience,  caufes  eafy  chairs  to 
be  brought  them,  and  fometimes  drinks  and  fmokes 
with  them.  Trade  has  introduced  into  Whidah 
many  of  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  Europe, 
and  all  the  nobility  and  rich  merchants,  endeavour 
to  furnifh  their  houfes,  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
palace  is  adorned  with  magnificent  beds,  canopies, 
eafy  chairs,  looking-glaffes,  and  every  thing  fit  to 
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adorn  a  houfe  in  that  climate.  The  king  and  no- 
bility are  furnifhed  with  cooks,  inftru<5ted  by  thofe 
of  France  ;  fo  that  when  an  entertainment  is  given 
to  an  European,  he  finds  the  tables  of  the  negro 
lords  ferved  with  as  many  delicacies  as  thofe  of 
Europe.  They  are  covered  with  fine  linen,  and 
veflels  of  filver  and  fervices  of  China.  Wine  is 
brought  them  from  France,  Spa'n,  Madeira,  and 
the  Canaries;  they  are  alfo  fupplied  with  brandy, 
fweetmeats,  chocolate,  tea,  and  cofl^ee.  This  ele- 
gance is,  however,  confined  to  the  great  and  weal- 
thy, for  the  common  people  ftill  preferve  their  an- 
cient manners. 

The  moft  fenfible  part  of  the  people  believe  in 
one  fpiritual  Being,  who  rewards  virtue  and  pu- 
nidies  vice;  who  caufes  the  fun  to  fhine,  the  hea- 
vens to  thunder,  the  fey  to  be  covered  vi^ith  light- 
ning, and  the  clouds  to  pour  down  rain.  They 
maintain  that  his  refidence  is  in  the  heavens, 
whence  with  infinite  goodnefs  he  governs  the  world ; 
but  fuppofe  that  it  would  be  prefumption  in  them 
to  addrefs  their  petitions  to  him,  and  therefore 
they  have  four  principal  objects  of  worfhip;  the 
ferpent,  which  holds  the  firft  rank,  the  trees,  the 
fea,  and  Agoya,  the  God  of  councils. 

The  people  thus  account  for  their  vvorfliipping 
the  ferpent:  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah  being 
ready  to  give  battle  to  the  king  of  Ardrah,  a  great 
ferpent  came  from  the  enemies  army  to  theirs ; 
and  appearing  to  fawn  upon  every  body,  the  chief 
marabout,  or  high  prieft,  ventured  to  take  it  in 
his  hands,  and  holding  it  on  high,  fhewed  it  to  the 
whole  army,  who  being  amazed  at  the  prodigvf, 
prortrated  themfelves  before  the  harmlefs  animal, 
and  then  attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  courage 
and  refolution,  that  they  gained  a  compleat  vido- 
ry,  which  the  credulous  foldiers  attributing  to  the 
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fnake,  they  took  it  with  them,  built  it  a  houfe, 
brought  it  provifions,  and  in  afnort  time,  the  new 
God  eclipfed  all  the  others.  As  it's  worfliip  en- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  imaginary  favours  they 
received  from  it,  they  erefled  a  more  fumptuous 
houfe,  with  many  courts  and  fpacious  lodgings  ;  it 
had  an  high  prieft,  and  an  intire  order  of  mara- 
bouts to  ferve  it.  They  dedicated  to  it,  the  moft 
beautiful  women,  and  that  it  might  never  want 
fervants,  th^*  ann\jally  chofe  new  ones.  This  fer- 
pent  is  ftiU  worfliipped  in  his  houfe  or  temple, 
upon  various  occafions ;  but  the  offerings  and  facri- 
fices  made  to  him,  are  far  from  being  confined  to 
bulls  and  rams,  loaves  of  bread  and  fruit ;  the  high 
prieft  frequently  prefcribing  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  valuable  merchandize,  as  gold-rings,  brandy, 
gunpowder,  &c.  Very  fenfible  negroes  in  other 
refpe6ls,  gravely  affert,  that  the  ferpent  the3^-now 
worfhip,  is  the  fame  to  which  they  owe  the  vidlory 
which  freed  them  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  king 
of  Ardrah;  it  has  however  multiplied  extremely, 
and  it's  pofterity  do  no  injury  but  permit  the  people 
to  put  them  into  their  bofoms,  and  into  their  beds. 

They  are  enemies  to  none  but  the  black  fer- 
pents,  which  they  always  endeavour  to  deftroy. 
The  people  cannot  miftake  one  for  the  other,  the 
venomous  ferpent  being  black,  four  yards  long, 
and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  while 
the  beneficent  ferpent,  feldom  exceeds  five  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  yet  is  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a  man's  leg.  It's  head  is  large  and  round,  it's  tail 
pointed,  and  it's  (kin,  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  agree- 
ably diverfified  with  waves  of  yellow,  brown,  and 
blue. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  efleem  them- 
felves  happy  when  one  of  thefe  fnakes  honours 
their  houfe  with  it's  prefence  3  and  not  only  make 
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it  a  bed,  but  if  it  be  a  female  with  young,  make 
her  a  little  houfe,  to  which  flie  retires  to  bring 
them  forth;  and  when  fhe  or  her  young  want  food, 
bring  it  them.  If  any  one  ftiould  venture  to  kill 
one  of  thofe  reptiles,  he  would  be  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  However,  neither  the  black  fnakes,  nor 
the  fwine,  pay  any  regard  to  their  divinity,  but 
kill  and  eat  them;  though  it  always  cofts  the  life 
of  thofe  animals,  when  they  are  caught  in  the  fa£t ; 
and  nothing  can  fave  a  hog  from  being  inftantly 
killed;  in  this  cafe,  the  people  have  no  refpecl  to 
thofe  to  whom  they  belong;  for  though  they  are 
the  king's,  they  are  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  their 
fle/h  is  the  property  of  him  who  flaughters  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ardrah  are  in  many  ref- 
pe£ls,  different  from  thefe  of  Whidah.  The  drefs 
of  the  courtiers  conlifts  of  two  filk  or  brocade  paans 
or  petticoats,  with  a  broad  fcarf  drawn  acrofs  the 
breaft  and  (houlders.  The  people  of  inferior  rank 
wear  five  or  fix  paans,  one  over  another,  made  of 
cotton-cloth,  manufactured  in  the  country;  and 
thofe  who  can  alFord  it,  have  them  adorned  with 
gold  ftuds.  Many  perfons  of  diftinflion  wear  over 
their  fhoulders,  a  fhort  fattin  mantle,  as  a  morn- 
ing drefs;  but  in  vifits,  this  is  laid  afide,  and  the 
natural  black  fkin  preferred,  as  more  beautiful  and 
becoming.  The  high  prieft  has  a  long  piece  of 
white  cotton  wrapped  round  him,  plaited  in  a  pretty 
tafte.  He  has  long  cotton  drawers;  on  his  head, 
he  wears  either  a  cap,  or  an  European  hat;  and 
on  his  feet,  flippers  or  fandals  of  red  leather;  by 
his  fide,  he  has  a  large  cutlafs,  with  a  gilt  handle, 
and  carries  a  cane  in  his  hand.  He  alone  ftands 
covered  in  the  king's  prefence ;  but  the  nobiliiy 
pull  off  their  caps  and  flippers  before  they  enter 
the  prefence- chamber. 

The 
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The  women  are  extremely  fond  of  drefs;  they 
appear  clothed  with  the  fineft  fattins,  chintz,  and 
brocades,  adorned  with  a  profufion  of  gold  ;  the 
men  never  thinking  them  genteelly  drellbd,  with- 
out their  being  loaded  with  a  fuperfluous  quantity 
of  filk. 

The  moft  ufual  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  goats,  and  dogs-flefli,  with  rice, 
fruit,  roots,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  and 
they  are  fo  far  from  worfhipping  the  tame  and 
gentle  ferpents  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Whidah, 
that  they  fearch  for  them,  in  order  to  kill  and  cat 
them. 

All  the  Pagan  negroes,  and  even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madagafcar,  have  what  they  term  their 
fetiches,  but  in  different  countries,  thefe  kind  of 
idols,  have  different  names,  and  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent fubftances.  The  people  of  this  country  give 
that  name  to  fome  ornament  worn  on  the  head, 
or  to  any  other  fubftance,  dedicated  to  an  invifible 
fpirit.  Befides  each  feticheer,  or  prieft,  has  here 
a  peculiar  fetiche,  prepared  in  a  difi'erent  manner. 
This  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  large  v^^oocien  pipe, 
£lled  with  earth,  oil,  blood,  the  bones  of  dead  men 
and  beafts,  hair,  feathers,  and  the  like.  By  thefe 
mixtures,  formed  to  aff*ecl;  the  minds  of  the  fuper- 
flitious,  the  prieft  and  people,  probably  fuppofe, 
that  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  necromantic  charm, 
by  which  fome  fpirit  may  be  prevailed  on  to  per- 
form what  is  dcfired.  Thus,  if  a  negro  on  the 
gold  coaft  takes  an  oath  before  this  fetiche,  he 
iirft  inquires  of  the  prieft,  what  is  it's  name,  each 
having  a  peculiar  one;  then  calling  the  fetiche  by 
it,  he  repeats  what  he  is  to  confirm  by  oath,  de- 
firing  that  he  may  be  punifhed  with  death,  if  he 
fwears  falfly ;  then  walking  round  the  pipe,  he 
flops  at  the  fame  place,  and  repeats  the  oath  a  fe- 
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cond  time  as  before,  and  after  this  a  third  time. 
The  feticheer  then  takes  fome  of  the  ingredients 
out  of  the  pipe,  with  which  he  touches  the  perfon's 
head,  arms,  belly,  and  legs:  and,  holding  it  above 
his  head,  turns  it  three  times  round.  He  then  cuts 
ofFa  bit  of  the  nail  of  one  finger  on  each  hand, 
and  of  one  toe  on  each  foot,  and  fome  of  the  hair 
of  the  head  ;  all  which  he  puts  into  the  pipe,  and 
thus  the  ceremony  is  concluded. 

The  negroes  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ivory  or 
t:>oth  coad  are  called  Quaques ;  and  are  rather 
above  the  common  ftature,  cle^  limbed,  and  well 
proporcioned  ;  but  though,  at  the  firft  glance,  their 
features  appear  very  difagreeable,  they  are  repre- 
fented  as  the  moft  rational,  civilized,  and  polite 
people  in  all  Guinea.  They  are  faid  to  confider 
long  nails  as  a  great  ornament,  to  drefs  their  hair 
in  trefles,  which  they  keep  feparate,  by  a  pafte  of 
palm  oil,  and  a  kind  of  red  earth  ;  and  daily  to 
anoint  their  bodies  with  the  fame  kind  of  pafte. 
They  wear  round  the  fmall  of  their  legs,  large 
iron  rings,  and  are  pleafed  with  their  jingling  founds 
and  that  of  the  bells  faftened  to  them  ;  in  the  mul- 
titude of  which,  their  dignity  and  grandeur  con- 
fifts.  The  common  people  have  no  other  cloaths, 
but  a  piece  of  cloth  faftened  round  their  waift ;  the 
wealthy,  howeverj  have  a  fort  of  cloak  or  furplice, 
with  long  fleeves  which  hang  down  below  their 
knees  ;  and  by  their  fide,  wear  a  hanger. 

According  to  Villault,  their  women,  fetting 
afide  their  complexion,  which  is  a  jet  black,  would 
in  Europe,  pafs  for  beauties,  from  the  brillancy  of 
their  eyes,  the  regularity  of  their  features,  and  their 
tall,  flender,  genteel  ftiape.  Some  of  them,  adorn 
their  hair  with  little  gold  plates;  in  the  making  of 
which  their  artifts  endeavour  to  excel.  Thefe 
plates  are,  in  general,  thin,  fmall,  and  of  little 
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value,  but  fome  women  wear  fuch  a  number  of 
them  as  make  them  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum. 
Thofe  unable  to  adorn  their  heads  with  fuch  fplen- 
dour,  divide  their  woolly  hair  into  a  multitude  of 
fmall  trefles,  which  they  adorn  with  ivory,  cow- 
ries, pieces  of  oyfter-fhells,  and  other  (hining  bau- 
bles ;  which  are  alfo  worn  by  thofe  who  have 
plates  of  gold.  The  women  wear  only  a  cloth 
hanging  down  before. 

These  negroes  drink  a  kind  of  beer  called  pito, 
and  palm-wine,  mixed  with  water;  and  according 
toDes  Marchis,  drunkennefs  isconfidered  by  them 
as  a  crime  of  fo  odious  a  nature,  that  the  laws 
have  prohibited  it  under  the  fevereft  penalties;  it 
being  a  maxim  among  them,  that  to  deftroy  one's 
reafon,  is  to  level  man  with  the  brute  ;  to  prejudice 
fociety,  by  robbing  it  of  it's  ufeful  members;  and 
to  deftroy  the  efFe6ls  of  all  laws  and  government ; 
fmce  a  man,  void  of  reafon,  is  ignorant  of  the 
propriety  of  a£lion,  and  cannot  be  influenced  by 
laws.  They  are  offended  at  obferving,  among  the 
Europeans,  the  men  kiffing  each  other,  after  a  long 
abfence,  or  at  parting;  which  they  confider  as  an 
affront  to  the  other  fex.  Their  form  of  faluting 
is  laying  hold  of  the  fingers,  and  making  them 
crack. 

It  is  faid  to  be  here  a  conflant  rule,  as  well  as 
in  India,  for  the  fon  to  follow  the  profeflion  of  the 
father;  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  being  always  bred  a 
weaver;  and  that  of  a  fmith,  a  fmith ;  but  this  is 
fo  far  from  improving  them,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  that  they  are  ftill  very  indiffe- 
rent workmen.  According  to  Mr  Atkins,  a  com- 
mon lock  is  fuch  a  curiofity,  as  to  draw  a  great 
number  of  people  together  to  fee  it;  a  watch  ftill 
increafes  their  admiration,  and  what  they  term 
making  paper  fpeak,  is  quite  miraculous.    If  they 
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are  fent  with  a  note,  and  told  the  contents  before 
they  go,  they  frequently  make  the  experiment, 
whether  the  Europeans  deceive  them,  in  pretend- 
ing to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  an  abfent  perfon, 
by  thofe  crooked  chara6lers  :  this  they  do  by  afking 
the  contents,  when  their  furprife  is  inconceivable, 
on  hearing  the  note  read.  Of  this  they  can  form 
no  idea,  and  therefore  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
white  men  have  fome  familiar  fpirit  that  afts  as 
factor  or  broker  on  thefe  occafions.  Thefe  ne* 
groes,  however,  make  pieces  of  cotton,  that  are 
not  only  extremely  fine,  but  have  very  beautiful 
colours. 

MANUFACTURES,  TRADES,  &o 

The  negroes  of  the  grain  coaft  are  efteemed 
excellent  mechanics,  particularly  the  fmiths,  who 
underftand  the  art  of  tempering  fteel  and  other 
metals,  making  arms,  and  other  inftruments  of 
fteel.  They  have  alfo  workmen  who  build  canoes 
of  different  fizes,  upon  certain  regular  principles. 
They  have  likewife  made  feveral  improvements 
in  hufbandry,  particularly  with  refpe£l  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  millet,  and  Guinea  pepper. 

The  Jolloifs,  as  Mr.  Moore  informs  us,  make 
the  fineft  fort  of  cotton-cloth,  and  that  in  large 
quantities.  Their  pieces  are  generally  twenty- 
feven  yards  long,  but  never  above  nine  inches 
wide ;  fo  that  they  cut  them  to  what  length  they 
pleafe,  and  few  them  together  very  neatly,  to  make 
them  ferve  the  purpofe  of  broader  cloths.  After 
the  cotton  is  cleanfed  from  the  feed,  they  fpin  it 
by  hand,  with  the  fpindle  and  diftaff,  and  weave 
it  with  a  fliuttle  and  loom  of  very  coai  fe  workman- 
fliip.  For  wearing,  they  make  them  up  into  pairs, 
one  about  three  yards  long,  and  a  yard  and  a  half 
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wide,  which  is  to  cover  their  fhoulders  and  body  ; 
the  other  about  the  fame  width,  only  two  yards 
long,  to  cover  them  from  the  waift  downwards. 
Such  a  pair  is  cloathing  either  for  a  man  or  wo- 
man, but  the  manner  of  wearing  them  is  fomewhat 
difFerent.  Our  author  fays  he  has  feen  a  pair  of 
cloths  fo  fine,  and  dyed  fo  bright,  as  to  be  worth 
thirty  (hillings  fterling.  Some  of  their  colours  are 
very  lively,  which  are  either  blue  or  yellow,  the 
former  dyed  with  indigo,  the  latter,  with  barks  of 
trees. 

The  negroes  in  general  have  few  manual  arts 
among  them,  which  yet  feems  more  owing  to  idle- 
nefs,  than  want  of  capacity.  Thofe  of  Guinea  are 
chiefly  employed  in  matting  of  chairs,  making 
wooden  or  earthen  cups,  copper  ointment  boxes, 
and  arm-rings  of  gold,  filver,  or  ivory,  with  fome 
other  toys.  Though  their  tools  are  very  indiffer- 
ent, they  can  make  fabres  and  all  forts  of  arms 
they  want,  (guns  only  excepted)  as  well  as  what- 
ever is  required  for  their  agriculture  or  domeftic 
ufes.  Their  chief  implements  are  a  kind  of  hard 
ftone  inftead  of  an  anvil,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a 
fmall  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  more  pipes, 
which  blow  very  ftrong,  and  are  an  invention  of 
their  own.  But  their  mofl  curious  manufadures 
are  the  gold  and  filver  hatbands  which  they  make 
for  the  Dutch,  the  thread  an  contexture  whereof 
are  fo  fine,  that  they  would  not  be  eafily  imitated 
by  our  European  artifts. 

The  chief  crade  of  Negroland  and  Guinea  is  in 
gold,  flaves,  elephants  teeth,  arid  bees  wax*  Of 
the  gold  of  thefe  countries  we  have  alrerdy  fpoken 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  and  the 
fame  merchants  that  bring  it  from  the  inland  parts 
to  the  faflories  on  the  river  Gambia,  bring  like- 
wife  elephant?  teeth,  and  in  fome  years,  flaves  to 
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the  amount  of  two  thoufand,  moft  of  which  are 
prifoners  taken  in  war.  The  merchants  buy  them 
of  the  princes  who  take  them  ;  and  their  way  of 
bringing  them  is  10  tie  them  by  the  neck  with 
leather- thongs,  about  a  yard  diftant  from  one  ano- 
ther, thirty  or  forty  in  a  firing,  each  of  them  car- 
rying upon  his  head  a  bundle  of  corn,  or  an  ele- 
phant's tooth.  In  their  way  from  the  mountains, 
they  travel  through  very  great  woods,  where,  for 
fome  days  they  can  get  no  water  but  what  they 
carry  with  them  in  bags  made  of  fkins.  They  ufe 
aflfes  as  well  as  flaves  in  carrying  their  goods,  but 
no  camels  nor  horles. 

Besides,  the  flaves  brought  down  by  the  mer- 
chants, there  are  a  great  many  purchafed  all  along 
the  river,  perhaps  a  thoufand  one  year  with  ano- 
ther. Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war,  as  the  for- 
mer, or  people  condemned  for  crimes,  or  elfe  fto- 
len,  which  is  very  frequent ;  but  the  African  com- 
pany's fervants  buy  none  of  the  laft,  if  they  fufpe£l 
them  to  be  fuch,  without  fending  for  the  alcade 
(a  fort  of  judge)  or  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  and 
confulting  with  them  about  the  matter.  Since  the 
flave-trade  has  been  carried  on,  the  natives  have 
changed  all  their  punifliments  into  flavery ;  and 
there  being  an  advantage  arifmg  from  fuch  con- 
demnations, they  often  ftrain  hard  for  crimes  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  felling  the  criminal. 
Not  only  murder,  theft,  and  adultery,  but  eve- 
ry trifling  fault  is  puniftied  in  this  manner*. 

Several 


*  Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  that  a  man  was  brought  to  him  to 
be  fold  for  having  ftolen  a  tobacco-pipe  j  but  he  fent  for  the 
alcade,  and  with  much  ado  perfuided  the  injured  party  to  ac- 
cept of  a  compofition,  and  give  the  man  his  liberty.  —  In  Can- 
tpre,  a  man  feeing  a  tyger  eating  a  deer,  which  he  had  killed 

and 
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Several  of  the  natives  have  flaves  born  in 
their  fami  ies,  who  fometimes  grow  very  nume- 
ous  ;  infomuch  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
near  Brucoe,  reckoned  about  two  hundred  people, 
are  all  the  wives,  flaves,  or  children  of  one  man. 
In  feme  parts  of  Africa  they  fell  the  flaves  born  in 
the  family  ;  but  about  the  river  Gambia  they  look 
upon  fuch  a  practice  with  abhorrence.  Mr.  Moore 
never  heard  of  more  than  one  perfon  that  ever  fold 
a  family-flave,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as  they 
would  have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free.  If 
one  family  fiave  commits  a  crime,  the  mafter  can- 
not fell  him  without  the  joint  confent  of  the  reft; 
for  if  he  does  they  will  all  run  away,  and  meet 
with  prote£lion  in  the  next  kingdom. 

We  are  told  that  not  only  criminals  and  prifo- 
ners  of  war  are  fold  for  flaves,  but  debtors  alfo  ; 
and  fometimes  the  debtor's  whole  family  and  all 
his  relations  are  included  in  the  cruel  fentence. 
It  is  likewife  faid  that  men  fell  even  their  wives 
and  children  when  they  have  offended  them,  whilft 
others  leflTen  their  families  under  an  apprehenfion 
they  {hall  not  be  able  to  maintain  chem  ;  and  if  a 
famine  or  great  fcarcity  happens,  they  will  fell 
themfelves  to  one  another  for  bread .  One  of  the 
petty  princes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  is  reported  to 
have  fold,  on  fome  fmall  difguft,  a  fcore  of  his 
wives  to  a  captain  of  a  fliip  at  once ;  and  in  times 


at^d  hung  up  near  his  houfe,  fired  at  the  tyger,  and  the  bullet 
killed  a  man;  upon  which  the  king  not  only  condemned  him 
to  be  fold,  but  alfo  his  mother,  three  hrDthers,  and  three  fiRers, 
They  were  brought  to  Mr.  Moore  for  fale,  who  was  f©  much 
affefled  at  the  fight  of  them,  that  he  would  not  buy  them  ;  but 
they  were  fcnt  fai  thcr  down  the  river,  and'ibld  to  fome  (epa- 
rate  traders,  and  the  king  had  the  go;4s  for  which  they  were 
purchafed. 

of 
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of  full  peace  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
negroes  of  one  nation  to  fteal  thofe  of  another,  and 
fell  them  to  the  Europeans.  There  have  been 
inftances  alfo  of  children  felling  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  when  they  have  been  weary  of  them, 
and  wanted  to  enjoy  their  pofleffions ;  which  has 
occafioned  a  law  in  fome  countries,  that  children 
fliall  not  inherit  the  goods  or  eftates  of  their  pa- 
rents. Thefe  are  the  various  ways  by  which  the 
unhappy  negroes  are  frequently  reduced  from  flou- 
rilhing  circumftances  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  and 
brought  down  to  the  coaft  to  be  fold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe*. 

Another 


*  We  cannot  difmifs  this  fubje<5t  without  obferving,  that 
the  (lave  trade  is  a  fort  of  commerce  fcarce  defenfible  either  on 
the  foot  of  religion  or  humanity.  The  African  company's 
fa6lors  indeed  are  much  to  be  commended  for  not  purchafmg 
fuch  Haves  as  they  fufpeiEl  to  be  ftolen,  without  inquiring  into 
the  affair :  but  as  to  the  private  traders,  who  frequently  take 
the  poor  negroes  by  force,  or  decoy  them  on  board  and  trea- 
cheroufly  carry  them  off,  the  practice  is  utterly  inexcufable,  and 
deferves  the  ievereft  punifliment.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  that 
when  he  was  at  Nevis,  a  captain  of  a  private  trader  went  to 
the  coafls  of  Guinea,  and  having  decoyed  two  Tons  of  one  of 
the  petty  kings  of  that  country,  with  their  attendants,  on 
board  his  (hip,  failed  away  for  the  Welt  Indies,  and  fold  them 
ali.  The  gentleman  who  bought  the  boys  fitted  out  a  (loop 
with  a  proper  cargo,  and  fent  them  back  as  a  prefent  to  their 
father,  not  doubting  to  make  an  advantageous  voyage  of  it; 
but  the  Hoop  was  not  returned  when  our  author  left  Netis. 
The  captain  (as  he  obferves)  was  a  villain,  and  an  enemy  to 
his  country  j  for  if  the  black  prince,  the  father  of  the  two 
boys,  had  maffacred  all  the  Engliflimen  that  came  in  his  way 
for  fome  time  afterwards,  pray  who  could  juflly  blame  him  ?— 
Mr.  Smith  mentions  another  captain,  who  Itole  fome  negroes 
off  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  and  fold  a  ftout  man  and  his  wife, 
with  a  fmall  fucking  child,  to  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  Nevis,  who  ufed  them  well  j  but  the  unfortunate  man, 
having  been  a  confiderable  perfon  in  his  native  country,  could 

not 
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Another  great  article  of  trade  in  NegrolanJ 
and  Guinea  is  ivory,  or  elephants  teeth,  which  are 
got  either  by  killing  thofe  animals,  or  pi.ked  up 
in  the  woods.  It  is  a  trade,  followed  by  all  na- 
tions about  the  Gambia,  for  whoever  kills  an  ele- 
phant has  the  liberty  of  felling  him  and  his  teeth; 
but  thofe  traded  for  in  that  river  are  generally 
brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  them  by  the  merchants.  As  to  thofe 
found  in  the  woods,  whether  they  belong  to  ele- 
phants that  had  been  dead  many  years,  or  whether 
thofe  animals  (hed  their  teeth,  as  fome  have  con* 
jediured,  Mr.  Moore  was  not  able  to  learn;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  they  find  teeth  without  any 


not  bear  the  thoughts  of  working  as  a  flave.  However,  to 
bring  him  by  gentle  degrees  to  relilh  a  Itate  of  flavery,  his 
mafter  fet  him  to  look  after  his  horfes,  mules,  and  flieep;  but 
he  had  not  been  long  in  that  ftation,  before  he  quarrelled  with 
another  of  his  mailer's  negroes,  and  killed  him  with  a  knife; 
upon  which  he  fled  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  woods, 
where  he  creRed  a  hut,  refolving  to  die  rather  than  fubniit. 
:  Being  foon  found  out,  and  his  hut  furrounded  with  armed 
,  white  men  and  negroes,  he  firft  of  all  butchered  his  wife  and 
child,  and  then  came  out  of  his  hut  with  the  bloody  reeking 
knife  in  his  hand,  offering  it  to  his  mailer,  and  fbying,  that 
as  he  had  fairly  bought  and  paid  for  him,  lie  had  a  juft  right 
to  his  life.  The  mailer  told  him  he  nuilt  furrender  himfelf, 
and  be  tried  by  the  civil  magiitrate  ,  whereupon  he  ftruck  at 
him  with  the  knife,  but  v/as  knocked  down  and  fecured.  The 
next  day  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  broke  upon  the 
whtel,  and  afterwards  burnt  alive  ;  which  fentence  v/as  ftri611y 
put  in  execution.  When  his  arnjs,  thighs,  and  legs  weieall 
broken  to  pieces  with  an  iion  crow,  he  did  not  lo  much  as 
ence  cry  oh  !  He  then  defired  a  dram  of  lum,  which  was  de- 
nied him;  but  a  draught  of  water  was  ofiejed  him,  which  he 
rcfufed  to  accept.  Thty  then  flung  him  into  a  large  and  fieice 
fire,  wliere  lie  expired  with  little  or  no  concern.— Now  what 
puniftiment  did  not  the  captain  deferve,  who  dole  the  unhajipy 
negro,  and  thereby  occafioned  this  tragical  catalhophe  ? 
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Ikull  or  bones  fixed  to  them,  which  makes  the 
conje£lure  not  improbable.  The  largeft  tooth  our 
author  ever  faw  weighed  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  j  and  the  larger  they  are,  it  feems,  the 
more  valuable  by  the  pound,  for  one  tooth  that 
weighs  a  hundred  pounds  is  worth  more  than  three 
that  weigh  a  hundred  and  forty.  Many  of  the 
teeth  are  broken-pointed,  which  leffens  their  value 
confiderably ;  and  fome  are  white,  and  others  yel- 
low, but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  price. — 
One  part  of  Guinea  is  called  the  tooth  or  ivory 
coaft  from  the  great  numbers  of  teeth  found  there, 
or  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts  to  be  fold 
to  the  European  merchants  and  fadors. 

The  next  branch  of  trade  on  the  Gambia  is 
bees-wax,  which  is  capable  of  great  improvement. 
The  Mundingoes  make  bee-hives  of  ftraw,  of  the 
fame  fhape  as  ours  in  England ;  but  they  have  a 
board  at  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  bees 
to  go  in  and  out,  and  fo  are  not  placed  on  ftands, 
but  hung  upon  the  boughs  of  trees.  When  they 
take  the  combs  they  fmother  the  bees,  and  having 
fqueezed  out  the  honey,  (of  which  they  make  a  fort 
of  wine)  they  boil  up  the  wax  with  water,  and 
prefs  it  through  hair-cloths  into  holes  made  in  the 
ground  for  that  purpofe.  They  make  cakes  of  it 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
weight,  which  the  purchafers  try  by  boring  through 
them,  thofe  which  are  cleareft  from  dirt  being  ac- 
counted the  beft. 

There  is  another  branch  of  commerce,  which, 
if  properly  purfued,  might  prove  of  vaft  advantage 
to  the  nation  in  general,  namely,  the  gum-trade  ; 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gum  fenegal  annually 
imported  to  England. 

It  had  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Moore,  when 
in  the  company's  fervice  at  the  fadWfies  on  the 

Vol.  V.  G  river 
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river  Gambia,  to  inquire  after  any  new  fort  of 
goods  that  might  be  purchafed,  particularly  gum, 
of  which  he  accordinj:!y  procured  about  a  ton  at 
difFerent  times,  and  began  to  hope  that  this  trade 
might  be  enlarged  and  ma^e  confiderable  by  means 
of  one  Job  Ben  Solomon,  a  Pholey,  whofe  hiftory 
is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  though  it  may  feem 
fomewhat  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  we  are  perfuaded 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  reader. 
This  man  was  a  fon  of  the  high-prieft  of  Bundo 
in  Foota,  a  place  about  a  week's  journey  over  land 
from  the  company's  fa£lory  at  Joar  on  the  river 
Gambia.  In  the  year  1731,  as  he  was  travelling 
acrofs  the  country  with  a  fervant  and  about  twenty 
or  thirty  head  of  cattle,  he  was  robbed  and  feized, 
together  with  his  man,  and  both  were  fold  to  cap- 
tain Pyke,  commander  of  the  fhip  Arabella,  who 
was  then  trading  at  Joar.  By  him  he  was  carried 
to  Maryland,  and  there  fold  to  a  planter,  with 
whom  he  lived  about  twelve  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  letter 
of  his  own  writing  in  the  Arabic  tongue  conveyed 
to  England.  This  letter  coming  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  he  fent  it  to  Oxford  to  be 
tranflated ;  which,  when  done,  gave  him  fo  good 
an  opinion  of  the  man,  that  he  direilly  ordered 
him  to  be  bought  from  his  mafter,  he  foon  after 
fetting  out  for  Georgia.  Before  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
returned  from  thence,  Job  came  to  England,  where 
he  was  brought  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  found  him  a  perfeft  mafter 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  by  his  tranflating  feveral 
nianufcripts  and  infcriptions  upon  medals.  Sir 
Hans  recommended  Job  to  the  duke  of  Montagu, 
who  being  pleafed  with  the  fweetnefs  of  humour, 
and  mildnefs  of  temper,  as  v/ell  as  genius  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  man,  introduced  him  to  court,  where 
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he  was  gracioully  received  by  the  royal  family, 
and  moil:  of  the  nobility,  from  whom  he  received 
diftinguifliing  marks  of  favour.  He  fent  letters 
from  England  to  his  father,  and  after  having  con- 
tinued here  about  fourteen  months,  he  had  a  ftrong 
defire  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Upon  his 
fetting  out  from  England  he  received  a  great  many 
noble  prefents  from  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  duke  of  Montagu, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  feveral  ladies  of  quality, 
Mr.  Holden,  and  the  royal  African  company,  who 
ordered  their  agents  to  treat  him  with  the  utmoft 
refpeft. 

Having  embarked  on  board  the  Dolphin  Snow, 
belonging  to  the  company,  Job  arrived  at  James 
fort  in  Auguft  1734,  and  fome  months  afterwards 
proceeded  up  the  river  v/ith  Mr.  Moore  as  high 
as  Joar,  the  place  where  he  was  fold  for  a  flave. 
In  the  January  following  a  meflenger,  whom  Mr. 
Moore  had  fent  into  Job's  country,  returned  with 
advice  that  Job's  father  was  dead,  but  that  he  had 
lived  to  receive  the  letters  fent  by  Job  from  Eng- 
land, which  brought  him  the  welcome  news  of  his 
fon's  being  redeemed  from  flavery,  and  of  the  re- 
gard paid  to  him  in  this  country:  that  one  of  his 
wives  was  married  to  another  man,  but  that  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  Job's  arrival  he  thought  pro- 
per to  abfcond  ;  that  fince  Job's  abfence  from  this 
country  there  had  been  fuch  a  dreadful  war,  that 
not  fo  much  as  one  cow  was  left  in  it,  though 
when  Job  was  there  it  was  noted  for  numerous 
herds  of  large  cattle.  With  this  meflenger  came 
feveral  of  Job's  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  was 
very  glad  to  fee;  but,  notwithftanding  the  joy 
which  the  fight  of  his  friends  gave  him,  he  wept 
grievoufly  for  his  father's  death,  and  the  calamities 
■of  bis  country.  He  forgave  his  wife,  and  the  man 
G  z  that 
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that  had  taken  her ;  for,  faid  he  to  Mr.  Moore,  (he 
could  not  help  thinking  I  was  dead,  being  gone  to 
a  land  from  whence  no  Pholey  ever  yet  returned  ; 
and  therefore  (he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  nor  the  man 
neither. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  meflenger  was 
gone  his  journey,  Mr.  Moore  and  Job  went  fre- 
quently together  to  feveral  places  about  the  coun- 
try ;  and  as  Job  every  where  fpoke  handfomely 
of  the  Englifh,  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
horror  of  thePhoIeys  for  the  ftate  of  flavery  amongft 
them;  for  before  this  they  generally  imagined, 
that  all  who  were  fold  for  (laves  were  murdered, 
if  not  eaten,  fince  none  ever  returned.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Englilh  gave  them  alfo  a  great  idea 
cf  the  power  of  England,  and  a  veneration  for 
thofe  who  traded  amongft  them.  He  gave  his 
country  people  a  great  deal  of  writing  paper,  which 
is  a  very  ufeful  commodity  amongft  them,  and  of 
which  the  company  had  prefented  him  with  feveral 
reams.  He  ufed  to  pray  frequently,  and  behaved 
himfelf  with  gre  ;t  mildnefs  and  affability  to  every 
one,  fo  that  he  was  very  popular  and  well-beloved. 

It  happened  one  evening,  as  Mr.  Moore  and 
Job  were  fitting  together  under  a  tree,  that  fix 
or  feven  of  the  very  people  came  by,  who  had 
robbed  and  made  a  flave  of  him  about  three  years 
before.  Job,  though  at  other  times  an  even- 
tempered  man,  fell  into  a  moft  terrible  paffion  at 
the  fight  of  them,  and  was  for  killing  them  with 
his  broad  fword  and  piftols,  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  him;  but  our  author  reprefenting  to 
him  the  ill  confequences  of  fuch  a  rafti  attempt, 
he  laid  afide  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  was  perfuaded 
to  fit  down  and  pretend  not  to  know  them,  but 
afk  them  queftions  about  himfelf,  to  which  they 
returned  true  anfwers.    At  laft  he  inquired  how 

the 
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the  king  their  matter  did,  and  found  that  he  w?s 
dead,  having  loft  his  life  by  means  of  a  piftol  that 
was  among  the  goods  for  which  he  fold  Job  to 
/  captain  Pyke.  This  piftol  the  king  ufed  to  wear 
flung  about  his  neck  with  a  ftring;  and  as  they 
always  carry  their  arms  loaded,  one  day  the  piftc  I 
accidentally  went  off,  and  the  balls  lodging  in  his 
throat  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  On- hearing 
this  news  Job  was  fo  much  tranfported,  that  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  Mahomet  for 
caufmg  this  man  to  die  by  the  very  goods  for  which 
he  fold  him  into  flavery  ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Moore,      You  fee  now,  fays  he,  God  Almighty 

was  difpleafed  at  this  man's  making  me  a  flave, 
*^  and  therefore  made  him  die  by  the  very  pillol 

for  which  he  fold  me,  yet  I  ought  to  forgive 

him,  becaufe  if  i  had  not  been  fold,  I  fhould 

neither  have  known  any  thing  of  the  Englift), 
**  nor  have  had  any  of  thefe  ufeful  and  valuable 

things  I  have  brought  over,  nor  have  knowa 
*'  there  was  fuch  a  place  as  England  in  the  world, 
**  nor  fuch  noble,  good,  and  generous  people  as 

queen  Caroline,  prince  William,  the  duke  of 
**  Montagu,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Holden, 

Mr.  Oglethorpe,  and  the  royal  African  com- 

pany." 

To  bring  this  hlftory  to  a  conclufion:  when 
Mr.  Moore  left  Africa,  which  was  in  the  year 
1735,  Job  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  letters  for  the  duke 
of  Montagu,  the  company,  and  feveral  gentlemen 
in  England,  defiring  Mr.  Moore  to  give  his  love 
and  duty  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  as 
he  intended  to  learn  to  write  the  Englifti  tongue, 
he  would,  when  he  was  mafter  of  it,  fenJ  them 
longer  epiftles,  and  a  full  account  of  wha:  fhould 
happen  to  him  hereafter.  He  likewife  begged  of 
G  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Moore,  that  as  he  had  Jived  with  him  almoft 
ever  fince  his  return  to  Africa,  he  would  let  his 
grace  and  the  other  gentlemen  know  what  he  had 
done,  and  that  he  was  going^to  accompany  Mr. 
Hull  to  the  gum-foreft,  and  to  fettle  fuch  a  good 
underftanding  between  the  company  and  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  Englifh  nation  (hould  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  gum-trade;  adding  at  Jaft,  that  he 
would  fpend  his  days  in  endeavouring  to  do  good 
for  the  Englifh,  by  whom  he  had  been  redeemed 
from  flavery,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch 
innumerable  favours. 

This  ftory  being  of  a  fingular  nature,  and  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  and  intereft  of  our  coun- 
try, we  hope  it  will  be  thought  at  leaft  an  excu- 
fable  digreffion  from  ourfubje6t;  to  which  we  nov^ 
return,  and  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  Africa. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  ETHIOPIA,  or  ABYSSINIA,  including 
NUBIA,  and  the  Eaftern  coaft  of  AFRICA. 

ABYSSINIA,  comprehending  Nubia,  is  a  large 
part  of  Africa,  almoft  wholly  fituated  within 
the  torrid  zone,  having  Egypt  and  the  defert  of 
Barca  on  the  north  ;  the  Red  fea  and  the  country 
of  Anian  on  the  eaft  ^  the  fame  country  of  Anian 
and  unknown  parts  of  Africa  on  the  fouth ;  and 
other  unknown  parts  of  Africa  on  the  weft. 

Nubia,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Abyf- 
finia,  though  intire!y  under  the  torrid  zone,  is  in 
many  places  very  fertile,  particularly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  inhabitants,  as  in  upper 
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Egypt,  raife  the  water  up  to  the  high  banks,  by 
art  and  labour.  Hence  it  produces  fome  fine  fruits, 
with  plenty  of  fugar  canes ;  but  the  natives  are 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  fugar. 

The  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom,  or  rather 
empire  of  Abyffinia  is  fometimes  called  Ethiopia 
Proper,  and  has  been  likewifc  much  talked  of  un* 
der  the  title  of  the  States  of  Prefter  John  *,  tho% 
as  fome  tnmk,  very  abfurdly.  This  empire  was 
formerly  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  at  prefenr, 
though  even  now  it  is  a  vaft  country,  the  feveral 
parts  whereof  are  governed  by  proper  viceroys, 
who  have  different  titles.  The  extreme  heat,  to 
which  the  country  is  fubjedl,  is  chiefly  felt  in  the 
plains  and  valleys,  whilft  the  ridges  of  mountains, 
moft  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  height,  enjoy  a 


*  This  title  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  monarchs  of 
Abyffinia  on  the  following  account.  There  was  an  ancient 
race  of  Chriftian  princes  in  Proper  Tartary,who  bore  the  title 
of  Prefter  or  Prelbyter  John,  as  it  was  corrupted  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, though  chiefly  owing  to  an  epithet  which  one  of  the 
firft  of  thofe  monarchs  either  took  of  Preftigian,  or  was  com- 
plimented  with  by  his  fubje6ls,  that  word  properly  lignifying 
apoftolical  or  orthodox,  but  which  in  its  carriage  to  Europe 
had  been  changed  into  Prefter  John,  on  a  fuppoStion  that  he 
was  a  prieft  as  well  as  king.  The  fame  of  this  monarch  was 
become  fo  great  in  the  time  of  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  that 
he  fent  Peter  Covillan  to  make  inquiry  after  him  in  India  ; 
but  as  he  could  hear  nothing  of  fuch  a  prince  there,  and  be- 
ing informed  there  was  a  potent  Chriftian  emperor  in  Africa, 
he  made  that  country  in  his  way  home ;  where  he  was  fo  kindly 
received  by  the  then  reigning  emperor,  that  he  took  it  for 
granted  he  had  found  out  the  monarch  fo  much  fought  after, 
though  he  could  hear  of  nothing  like  the  title  of  Prefter  John. 
This  point  hath  been  {ince  much  controverted  among  the 
learned  abroad,  fome  affirming  the  Abyffinian  empire  to  be  the 
real  Prefter  John's  country,  and  others  treating  the  notion  as 
abfurd  and  chimerical:  However,  we  ftiall  not  enter  into  the 
diipute,  as  being  a  matter  of  more  curiofity  than  moment. 

G  4  delightful 
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delightful  coolnefs;  infomuch  that  father  Tellez 
affures  us,  there  are  fome  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  fummers  are  lefs  fultry  than  in  Portugal, 
This  diiFerence  of  heat  and  cold  indeed  between 
the  high  and  low  lands  is  attended  with  fuch  thun- 
der and  lighmings  as  are  terrible  both  to  man  and 
beaft,  and  often  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  The 
rains,  when  they  defcend,  do  not  fall  in  drops,  as 
with  us,  but  fometimes  pour  down  with  fuch  ve- 
hemence, that  they  carry  ofF  trees,  houfes,  and 
even  rocks  before  them,  whilft  the  rivers  overflow 
and  lay  the  country  under  water.  The  winds  are 
fometimes  no  lefs  dreadful  than  the  rains  and  thun- 
der ;  and  the  country  is  fubjedl  to  one  in  particular, 
which  is  rather  a  hurricane,  and  in  their  language 
is  called  fengo,  or  ferpent.  This  is  often  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  overturn  trees,  houfes,  and  almoft  every 
thing  in  it's  way,  but  it  in  fome  meafure  makes 
amends  for  this  mifchief,  by  clearing  the  air  of 
the  lower  grounds,  which  would  otherwife  ftagnate 
and  prove  infedious,  as  they  find  by  experience. 

The  whole  country  is  interfered,  or  rather 
covered  with  mountains,  between  which  are  fuch 
dreadful  precipices  as  one  cannot  behold  without 
horror ;  but  fome  of  the  mountains  have  large 
plains  at  the  top,  covered  with  trees  and  other 
verdure,  and  afford  fprings  of  excellent  cool  water; 
and  others  are  well  cultivated,  though  the  accefs 
to  them  is  exceeding  difficult  and  hazardous.  The 
mountains  of  Amhara  are  of  a  vafl  height,  parti- 
cularly that  called  Amba  Gefhen,  which  is  rocky, 
and  every  way  inaccelfible  but  by  two  narrow 
paths  cut  into  the  rock;  but  the  top  of  it  pro- 
duces all  that  is  necefTary  for  life  or  delight.  Ac- 
cording to  Tellez  this  mountain  is  (haped  like  a 
caftle  ;  the  top  of  it  is  half  a  league  wide,  and  the 
bottom  about  half  a  day's  journey  in  circumference. 

Amongft 
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— Amongft  the  mountains  of  Gojame  we  are  told 
of  a  vaft  hollow  rock,  oppofite  to  which  ftands 
another  fo  fituated,  that  a  word  only  whifpered  on 
the  top  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  and  the  joint 
voices  of  feveral  perfons  fpcaking  at  once  found 
as  loud  as  the  fhout  of  a  numerous  army. -—The 
face  of  Nubia,  as  well  as  AbylTinia,  is  very  much 
overfpread  with  mountains. 

The  churches  in  the  mountains  of  Abyflinia 
cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  are  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  as  a  great  curiofity.  It  is  faid  they  are  ten 
in  number,  and  that  an  exaft  proportion  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  gates,  windows,  pillais,  arches,  and 
all  other  parts,  fo  that  the  whole  appears  elegant 
and  regular ;  and  it  is  affirmed  they  were  all  per- 
fe£led  within  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  years. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  however,  that  the  rocks,  out 
of  which  thefe  churches  are  fo  curioufly  hewn,  are 
of  a  foft  nature;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fome 
of  them  had  part  of  their  form  beforehand,  fince 
there  are  many  rocks  in  this  country  of  different 
figures,  fo  exa£l  that  they  feem  to  have  been  cut 
with  a  chifl'el.  We  are  told  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  this  curious  performance  were  fent  for 
from  Egypt. 

FOSSILS. 

WE  have  obferved  that  AbylKnia  and  Nubia 
abound  with  mountains,  and  many  of  ihem 
contain  vail  treafures  of  gold  in  their  bevels,  3s 
appears  by  the  duft  or  grains  of  that  meta  ,  which 
are  found  here  and  there  as  big  as  a  pea;  but  we 
do  not  learn  that  either  gold  or  filvcr  m  nes  are 
wrought  in  thofe  kingdoms,  the  natives  be  na- 
turally averfe  to  fuch  hard  fort  of  woik,  a  .  ;  cr- 
h  ips  thinking  it  would  be  folly  to  take  pain  .0  di  r 
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up  treafures  which  might  tempt  the  Turks  to  In- 
vade them.  Inflcad  of  money,  therefore,  they 
make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  foffil  filt,  to  purchafe  from 
ftrangers  fuch  commodities  as  their  country  does 
not  alFord. 

But  perhaps  no  part  of  Ethiopia  yields  greater 
plenty  of  gold  than  the  neighbouring  empire  of 
Monomotapa,  from  whence  the  Portugufe  have 
given  the  fovereign  of  that  country  the  title  of  the 
golden  emperor.  The  natives  dive  to  the  bottom 
of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  and  bring  up  with  them 
the  mud  and  fand,  from  which  they  afterwards 
feparate  the  precious  metal.  But  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sofala,  which  is  dependent  on  and  by  fome 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  faid  empire,  the  mines  are 
fo  rich,  that  the  inhabitants  aflert  they  yield  an* 
nually  above  two  millions  of  metigals,  each  me- 
tigal  amounting  to  fourteen  livres  French  money  ; 
that  the  fhips  from  Zidem  and  other  ports  of 
Arabia  carry  off  above  two  millions  a  year  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe  governor  of 
Mofambique,  whofe  office  lafts  but  three  years, 
,  has  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  revenue  in 
5^hat  time,  befides  the  foldiers  pay,  and  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  From  this  plenty  of 
gold  fome  have  concluded  Sofala  to  be  the  land  of 
OpHir,  to  which  Solomon  fent  fleets  from  Ezion- 
geber,  a  port  on  the  Red  fea,  which  returned  once 
in  three  years,  bringing  home  gold  and  other 
commodities  to  an  immenfe  value  :  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  indeed  the  moft  learned  authors 
can  go  no  farther  in  a  matter  of  fuch  uncertainty.* 

In 


*  OpMr  has  been  fought  for  almoft  in  every  part  of  the 
wa:l'Jj  aud  yet  remains  a  terra  incognita 3  however,  it  does 
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In  Abyffinia,  befides  a  great  number  of  fa!t- 
pits  which  fupply  that  country  with  much  more 
than  is  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  there  is 
on  the  confines  of  Dancala  and  Tigra,  two  adja- 
cent kingdoms,  a  large  plain  of  four  days  journey, 
one  fide  thereof  is  incrufted  all  over  with  a  pure 
white  fait,  and  in  fuch  quantity  that  fome  hun- 
dreds of  camels,  mules,  and  alfes  are  conftantly 
employed  in  carrying  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  —  In  fome  parts  of  Ethi- 
opia there  are  whole  mountains  of  fulphur,  befides 
divers  other  foffils,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  fufficient  account  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

VEGETABLES. 

NUBIA  affords  not  only  very  fine  fruit,  but 
variety  of  medicinal  plants,  roots  and  drugs, 
with  others  that  are  extremely  obnoxious.  One 
of  the  mofl  remarkable  productions  of  this  laft 
kind,  is  an  herb  not  unlike  our  nettle,  which 
grows  in  Nubia,  and  produces. a  feed  of  fuch  a 
poifonous  and  deftrudtive  quality,  that  a  tenth  part 
of  a  grain  kills  a  man  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
a  whole  grain  in  an  inftant.  This  deadly  produdl 
is  made  a  confiderable  branch,  not  only  of  their 
trade,  but  of  the  royal  revenue,  it  being  fold  by 


not  feem  probable  that  Sofala  is  the  place,  becaufe  It  is  not 
din.mt  enough  from  Ezion  geber,  for  a  fleet  to  have  fpent  three 
.ypars  in  the  voyage,  though  we  fhculd  allow' the  fhips  went 
to  diiTerent  ports  for  diiTerent  parts  of  tljilr  cargo.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  trade  to  Ophir  that  Soloinon  came 
to  furpafs  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  riches  j  for  the  very  firft 
voyage  they  made,  they  bro^^eht  back  four  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  of  gold,  exchifive  of  fiiver  and  all  other  valuable  com- 
inoditles}  which  alone  amounts  to  rear  two  millions  and  a 
biilfof  our  money,  reckoning  the  talent  of  gold  equivalent  to 
five  ihoufand  four  hundred  ard  twenty  five  pounds  fterling. 

G  6  the 
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the  retailer  for  a  hundred  ducats  an  ounce,  befides 
which  the  buyer  muft  pay  the  like  fum  to  the 
king,  and  take  a  folemn  oath  not  to  make  ufe  of 
it  within  his  dominions  :  and  for  this  rcafon  it  is 
death  for  any  private  perfon  to  fell  it  without  the 
king's  permiflion. 

The  trees  of  Abyflinia  are  crowned  with  a  con- 
ftant  verdure,  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  a 
fcarcity  of  fruit,  this  is  faid  to  be  rather  owing  to 
their  negligence  ;  than  to  any  fault  of  the  foil, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  as  great  a  plenty 
and  variety  of  them,  as  any  country  in  Africa* 
They  cultivate  the  black  grape,  peach,  fugar-cane, 
four  pomegranate,  fome  oranges  and  citrons,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  figs;  among  others,  one  called  en- 
fctte,  grows  to  a  prodigious  fize.  During  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
adorned  with  lillies,  jonquils,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  flowers  unknown  in  Europe. 

Some  writers  tell  us  incredible  ftories  of  the 
plants  of  Abyffinia  ;  and  particularly  Tellez  men- 
tions one  called  Amagmagda,  which  has  the  virtue 
of  curing  broken  and  (battered  bones  in  a  very 
Ihort  time.  He  likewife  mentions  the  aflazoe, 
which  charms  and  lays  ferpents  and  venomous 
creatures  to  fleep,  and  whofe  root  is  a  certain  an- 
tidote againft  the  moft  deadly  bite  of  any  poifonous 
animal.  The  Indian  fig-tree  grows  plentifully  in 
this  country,  whofe  fruit  is  excellent,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Ludolphus  to  be  the  dudam  of  Mofes,  in 
our  verfion  tranflated  mandrakes,  which  Rachel  is 
faid  to  have  exchanged  with  her  rival  fitter  for  a 
night's  lodging  with  her  hufband. 

There  is  a  fmaH  tree  or  rather  flirub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  ihi<:c  or  four  feet,  with  little  nar- 
row leaves,  and  bearing  a  fruit  refembling  the 
feeds  of  coriander.  Thefe  berries  when  ripe,  and 
dried  in  the  fun,  flirink  like  Eaft-India  pepper, 

turn 
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turn  black  and  hard,  and  differ  little  from  it  in 
tafte,but  are  not  fo  hot,  and  therefore  more  agree- 
able. This  flirub  grows  plentifully  in  many  parts 
both  of  upper  and  lower  Ethiopia. 

In  the  fame  country  they  have  a  tree  called 
likonde  or  alikonde,  which  delights  in  a  dry  foil, 
and  frequently  grows  to  the  thicknefs  of  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  fathoms  in  the  body;  but  the  root 
never  goes  above  a  foot  under  ground,  fo  that  they 
are  eafily  blown  down.  It's  fruit  refembles  that 
of  the  palm-tree,  but  is  fomewhat  longer,  having 
a  white  kernel  within  it;  but  the  natives  never 
eat  it  except  in  time  of  famine  or  great  fcarcity,  it 
being  reckoned  a  dangerous  food,  caufing  a  fick- 
nefs  which  fometimes  proves  mortal.  Of  the  inner 
rl^d  they  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  and  canoes  or 
boats  of  the  body  of  the  tree. 

ANIMALS. 

Several  ancient  authors  take  notice  of  a  fierce 
kind  of  wild  bulls  that  are  found  in  Ethiopia,  much 
larger  than  our  tame  ones,  and  which  prey  upon 
other  animals.    Agatharchides,  who  lived  near 
two  hundred  years  before  Chrill,  is  the  firft  who 
mentions  and  defcribes  this  voracious  bull,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  ^lian  feem  all  to 
have  copied  his  defcription         There  are  very 
fierce  wild  bulls  in  Ethiopia,  (fays  Pliny)  larger 
than  tame  ones,  and  fwifter  than  any  other 
animal,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  their  hair  inverted,  with  a  mouth  that  opens 
to  their  ears  ;  an  i  moveable  horns    their  fkin 
is  as  hard  as  a  flmt,  and  invulnerable  ;  and  they 
hunt  down  all  other  wild  beaits."  Diodorus 
adds,  that  his  eyes  fhine  in  the  night ;  that  after 
he  has  killed  other  beafts  he  devours  them-  and 
that  when  be  attacks  herds  of  qattle,  he  is  neither 

terrified 
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terrified  by  the  herdfmen  nor  the  number  of  their 
dogs.  Ludoiphus,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  af- 
£rms,  that  there  are  bulls  in  that  country  of  an 
uncommon  fize,  twice  as  large  as  thofe  in  Hun- 
gary and  Ruffia  ;  and  the  letters  of  the  Jefuits  fre- 
quently mention  the  largenefs  of  the  Abyfiinian 
oxen.  Father  Bernier,  in  his  account  of  the  great 
mogurs  country,  tells  us,  that  among  feveral  pre- 
fents  which  two  Ethiopian  ambafTadors  prefented 
to  Aurengzeb,  there  was  a  prodigious  large  horn 
of  a  bull,  full  of  civet,  which  he  meafured,  and 
found  thebafis  or  thick  end  fix  inches  in  diameter. 

From  thefe  and  other  authors  it  appears  (fays 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  Philofophical  TtranfacSlions) 
that  there  is  in  Ethiopia,  and  probably  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  Africa,  where  travellers  feldom  come, 
a  very  large  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  at  leaft  twice 
as  big  as  our  bulls  or  oxen,  with  horns  proper- 
tionably  large,  but  otherwife  differing  from  them 
in  feveral  refpe£is.  The  accounts  the  antienis 
give  of  this  creature  are  not  perhaps  without  fome 
fabulous  additions;  and  therefore  it  were  to  be 
wiflied  the  modern  writers  who  mention  it  had 
given  us  a  fatisfaftory  defcription  of  it^  which  none 
of  them  have  done ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  fukatorio  or  fukotyro,  which  Nieu- 
boff  defcribcs  to  be  of  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  with 
a  fnout  like  a  hog,  two  long  rough  ears,  and  a 
thick  bufhy  tail:  it's  eyes  are  placed  upright  in  the 
head,  quite  different  from  other  animals;  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  head*  near  the  eyes,  ftand  two  long 
horns,  or  rather  teeth,  not  quite  fo  thick  as  thofe 
of  the  elephant. 

Thk  camclopardal  is  an  animal  found  in  fome 
parts  of  Etliiopia,  being  fo  called- as  partaking  both 
of  the  camel  and  the  panther.  It's  legs  are  fo  long 
that  a. man  mav  ftand  uprisht  under  it's  belly,  2nd 

it's 
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it's  neck  is  long  in  proportion,  In  order  to  reach 
the  ground  to  graze;  fo  that  when  the  creature 
walks  with  it's  neck  cre6l,  the  head  appears  a  great 
height  above  it's  body.  It  has  a  {lender  tail,  two 
little  horns,  a  fmall  mouth,  but  a  very  long  tongue, 
and  it's  two  fore  legs  are  longer  than  the  hinder. 
The  beaft  loves  fclitude,  keeping  continually  in 
the  woods;  and,  if  taken  young,  is  exceeding 
tractable.  It's  flefh  is  good  meat,  and  it's  (kin, 
which  is  fpotted  like  a  panther,  is  very  valuable. 

The  civet-cat  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
animals  of  Ethiopia.  The  other  quadrupeds  found 
in  this  part  of  Africa  are  lions,  tygers,  leopards, 
panthers,  elks,  porcupines,  and  many  more,  which 
are  either  fo  well  known  as  to  require  no  defcrip- 
tion,  or  have  been  taken  notice  of  as  we  met  with 
them  in  other  countries. 

Those  who  have  vifited  Abyffinia  mention  a 
very  extraordinary  animal,  which  is  probably  oniy 
one  of  the  many  fpecies  of  monkies.  This  they 
reprefent  as  no  bigger  than  a  cat,  but  as  having 
the  face  of  a  man,  with  a  mournful  voice.  It  is 
faid  to  live  upon  the  trees,  where  it  is  brought 
forth  and  dies ;  but  is  fo  very  wild,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  tame  it;  for  when  any  of  them  have 
been  caught,  in  order  to  bring  them  up,  all  the 
care  that  can  be  taken  of  them  will  not  prevent 
their  pining  away  till  they  die. 
•  In  Abyffinia  are  a  greac  variety  of  the  feathered 
kind,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  many  of  thofc 
found  in  Europe  are  here  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful thin  ours,  particularly  the  partridges,  which 
are  faid  to  he  as  large  as  our  capons.  Of  thefe 
they  have  feveral  fpecies,  as  they  have  alfo  of  pi- 
geons and  turtle  doves.  The  cardinal  received  it  s 
name  from  the  Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful rednefs  of  it's  feathers,  except  thofe  on  it's 

breaft^ 
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breaft,  which  refemble  the  fineft  black  velvet. 
There  is  here  alfo  the  white  nightingale,  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  bird,  that  has  a  tail  two  fpans  in 
length. 

Among  the  obnoxious  animals,  are  the  ferpents 
and  infeds;  many  of  the  former  are  fo  extremely 
venomous,  that  their  bite  is  attended  with  almoft 
inftant  death,  if  a  remedy  be  not  immediately  ap- 
plied. But  no  reptiles  are  capable  of  doing  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  mifchief  produced  by  the  locufts, 
which  fometimes  appear  in  fuch  thick  clouds  as  to 
eclipfe  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  to  lay  whole  pro- 
vinces defolate. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals,  the  crocodile 
and  the  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  are  moft  de- 
ftru£tive ;  but  both  thefe  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed,  in  treating  of  the  animals  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  NUBIA,  and  the 
ABYSSINIAN  S. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Nubia  are  fwarthy  and 
fmall  of  ftature.  Thofe  of  fuperior  rank, 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  are  clothed  in  a  veft, 
without  fleeves,  but  the  common  people  only  wrap 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  children 
go  quite  naked.  Perfons  of  quality,  however^ 
wear  fine  ioofe  and  long  robes  of  filk  or  cotton; 
and  thofe  of  the  women  reach  to  the  ground  ;  the 
laft  alfo  adorn  their  hair  with  rings  and  other  or- 
naments of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  but  have  no- 
thing on  their  legs  or  feet,  except  fandals. 

The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahome- 
tans, but  are  faid  to  have  neither  modefly,  civility, 
nor  religion.  Mr.  Norden,  who  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  a  confidcrable  way  into  Nubia,  found  them 
bafc^  treacherous,  mean,  and  avaxicious,  cfpecially 

feme 
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feme  of  the  great,  who  fcruple  neither  threats  nor 
intreaties  to  obtain  the  treafures  they  dare  not 
plunder  by  open  violence.  They  fight  to  greater 
advantage  on  horfeback  than  on  foot,  for  they  are 
very  expert  horfemen  ;  but  as  they  poifon  their 
weapons,  the  Turks  feldom  care  to  attack  them. 

A  FRENCH  phyfician  named  Poncet,  who  palTed 
through  thiS  country,  in  his  way  to  Abyffinia, 
fays,  they  are  fubje6t  to  a  prince,  who  wears  a  long 
robe,  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver,  fattened 
with  a  girdle  of  the  fineft  cotton.  On  his  head 
he  has  a  turban  of  the  fame;  but  never  appears 
in  public,  without  having  his  face  veiled  with 
filk  gauze  of  various  colours.  Thofe  ftrangers 
who  are  admitted  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  are 
obliged  to  pull  ofF  their  fhoes,  and  kneeling,  to 
kifs  the  ground  two  or  three  times;  nor  do  his 
fubjeds  ever  appear  before  him  without  being 
barefooted. 

The  Abyffinians  are  generally  tall  and  well 
fhaped ;  their  complexion  may  be  termed  black, 
but  fome  are  inclined  to  the  tawny  and  to  a  red- 
difli  brown.  Among  them  the  olive  is  efteemed 
the  fineft  complexion ;  and  next  to  that,  the  jet 
black.  They  have  regular  and  agreeable  features, 
and  have  neither  thick  lips,  nor  flat  nofes ;  and 
their  eyes  are  black,  brifk,  and  lively.  They  are 
naturally  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  from  their  tem- 
perance in  eating  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Moft  of 
them  are  fo  nimble  and  aftive,  as  to  climb  the 
talleft  tree  and  fteepeft  rocks,  with  furprifing  eafe 
and  agility.  The  women  greatly  excel  thofe  in 
Europe  in  ftrength  and  fprightlinefs ;  they  breed 
eafily,  are  delivered  without  help,  and  can  take 
care  both  of  the  child  and  themfelves,  without  the 
afliftance  of  a  nurfe.    This  indeed  is  common  to 

all 
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all  the  women  in  hot  climates,  except  where  they 
are  weakened  by  a  too  fedentary  life. 

The  men  of  quality  wear  a  fine  long  veft,  ei- 
ther of  filk  or  cotton,  tied  about  their  waift  with 
a  rich  fcarf ;  that  of  the  citizens  is  much  the 
fame,  but  is  only  of  cotton,  they  not  being  al- 
lowed to  wear  filk  ;  nor  is  their  cotton  of  the  fame 
iinenefs.  The  common  people  have  only  a  pair 
of  cotton  drawers,  and  a  kind  of  fcarf,  with  which 
they  loofely  cover  the  reft  of  their  bodies.  As  to 
the  women,  they  are  allowed  to  appear  as  fine  as 
their  circumftances  will  admit,  and  therefore  thofe 
of  high  rank  ufually  drefs  in  the  richeft  filks  and 
brocades ;  their  upper  garments  are  wide  and  full, 
not  unlike  furplices.  Their  heads  and  hair  are 
adorned  an  hundred  different  ways,  and  they  have 
rich  >pendants  in  their  ears  ;  befides,  they  fpare 
no  expence  in  the  ornaments  of  their  necks, 
which  confift  of  chains  and  jewels.  Indeed  both 
the  men  and  women  are  extremely  curious  in  the 
management  of  their  hair,  on  which  they  lavifti  a 
great  deal  of  butter,  to  render  it  fmooth  and  fhining. 
A  vanity  the  more  excufable,  as  none  but  the  em- 
peror is  allowed  to  wear  any  covering  for  the  head. 
Their  drefs  is  chiefly  accommodated  to  the  climate, 
and  therefore,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  their 
cloaths  hang  as  loofe  as  poflible  ;  but,  in  the  cooler 
feafons,  they  bring  them  clofer  to  their  bodies; 
and  the  rich  then  appear  in  handfome  vefts,  open 
only  to  the  waift,  and  clofed  with  fmall  buttons. 
They  have  fmall  collars,  and  very  long  and  ftreight 
fleeves,  gathered  at  the  wrifts. 

They  are  not  fo  temperate  in  their  drinking 
as  in  their  food,  efpecially  at  their  feafts.  They 
have  excellent  mead,  honey  being  very  plentiful ; 
fome  other  liquors  made  of  various  fruits,  and  a 
kind  of  ale  made  of  barley.    Both  the  men  and 

women 
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women  are  faid  to  be  witty  and  ingenious,  extreme- 
ly inquifitive,  and  fond  of  learning.  They  have 
neither  inns,  taverns,anor  caravanferas  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  ftrangers  :  the  fpirit  of  hofpitality, 
which  prevails  amongft  them,  rendering  thefe  un- 
necefTary :  for,  if  a  traveller  ftays  longer  in  a  village, 
or  camp,  than  three  hours,  the  whole  community 
are  ready  to  lodge  and  furnifh  him  with  proper  ne- 
cefTaries  for  himfelf,  his  fervants,  and  cattle,  at  the 
public  expence.  He  need  only  enter  the  firft  hut 
or  tent  he  likes,  and  reveal  his  wants  to  the  mafter 
of  it,  who  immediately  goes  and  informs  the  chief 
perfon  of  the  place  ;  upon  which  an  ox  is  ordered 
to  be  killed,  and  fo  much  of  it  is  fent  to  him  as 
will  be  fufficient  for  him  and  his  company,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  bread,  liquor,  and  conveniencies 
for  lodging. 

The  people  here  have  no  idea  of  money,  but, 
in  purchafmg  what  they  want,  exchange  one  com- 
modity for  another.  Salt,  indeed,  may  be  confl- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  fpecie,  it  being  the  moft  common 
article  of  trade  ;  and  by  this  they  rate  the  value  of 
every  thing  elfe. 

They  forbid  marriage  between  perfons  in  the 
third  and  even  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity,  and 
efteem  it  unlawful  to  have  more  wives  than  one  at 
a  time;  yet  thofe  who  difobey  this  law,  and  have 
feveral,  fufFer  only  by  being  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  holy  communion,  and  live  with  them 
without  moleftation.  They  admit  of  divorces,  not 
only  on  a  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity,  but  for  want 
of  children,  difagreement,  bodily  infirmities,  and 
the  like  ;  in  which  cafe  the  women  have  the  fame 
privilege  of  abrogating  the  marriage  contraft  with 
the  men.  Hence  divorces  among  thofe  of  high 
rank  are  very  frequent.  But,  with  refpeft  to  the 
breach  of  fidelity  on  either  fide,  they  fometimes 

compromife 
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compromife  the  afFair ;  for,  as  both  the  hufband 
and  wife  have  feparate  lands  and  eftedls,  they 
can  make  what  is  efteemed  a  compenfation  :  but, 
when  this  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  the  women  are 
generally  moft  feverely  puniflied  ;  (he  is  condemned 
to  lofe  all  her  goods  ;  to  leave  her  hufband's  houfe 
in  a  mean  drefs ;  and  to  take  with  her  a  fewing 
needle,  by  which  {he  may  earn  her  livelihood  ; 
and  fometimes  (he  is  fentenced  to  be  clofe  ftiaved, 
except  a  fingle  lock  on  the  foretop.  But  the  huf- 
band may  take  her  again  ;  or,  if  he  does  not,  they 
may  both  marry.  If  the  hufband  be  the  offender, 
both  he,  and  the  partner  in  his  guilt,  are  liable  to 
be  punifhed  ;  but  they  are  generally  both  fined, 
and  what  is  taken  from  them,  given  to  the  wife. 

The  AbyfTinian  empire  appears  to  have  been, 
from  it's  firfl  foundation,  intirely  defpotic,  both  with 
refpeft  to  civil  and  religious  affairs.  Theie  prin- 
ces boafl  their  being  defcended  from  MeniU  k  .  h, 
the  fon  of  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael,  by  the  queen 
of  Sheba.  They  pretend  that  this  princefs  reigned 
twenty-five  years  after  her  return  from  Judea,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  this  fon,  from  whom  dtfcended 
a  feries  of  princes,  in  a  direft  line  to  the  year  960, 
when  the  crown  pafled  into  another  family,  but 
v/as  afterwards  reftored  to  it  again.  Hence  the 
emperor  has  the  pompous  titles  of  The  Eeloved  of 
God,  Son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  Kinfman  to  the 
race  of  Judah,  Son  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
Emperor  of  the  Great  and  High  Ethiopia,  &c.  He 
alfo  bears  in  his  arms  a  lion  holding  a  crofs,  with 
the  motto  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue,  The  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  victorious 

Thosii  who  are  admitted  to  the  emperor's  pre- 
fence,  fall  proflrate  before  him,  and  kifs  the  earth 
as  they  approach  his  perfon  :  even  in  his  abfence, 
they  never  hear  his  name  mentioned  without  bow- 
ing 
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ing  low,  and  touching  the  ground  with  their  hand. 
He  is  not  only  accompanied  by  his  own  houfliold 
and  guards,  which  are  very  numerous,  but  by  all 
the  grandees  and  officers  of  the  empire,  who  ftrive 
to  outvie  each  other  in  the  greatnefs  and  fplendor  of 
their  retinue,  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the 
magnificence  of  iheir  pavilions.   As  he  chiefly  lives 
in  tents,  his  camp  takes  up  a  large  fpaceof  ground, 
and  makes  a  very  fplendid  appearance ;  to  which 
the  regular  difpofition  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  variety 
of  tents,  dreamers,  and  other  ornaments,  do  not 
a  little  contribute  ;  the  whole  appearing  like  a 
vaft  open  and  regular  city,  in  whofe  center,  or 
in  fome  eminent  part  of  it,  ftands  the  emperor's 
pavilion,  which  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  height, 
bulk,  and  grandeur.    Next  to  it  are  thofe  of  the 
emprefs  and  royal  family,  and  then  thofe  of  the 
officers  of  the  court ;  all  appearing  with  a  pro- 
portionable,  though   inferior  luftre.     To  thcfe 
may  be  added  large  and  ftately  pavilions,  that 
ferve  as  churches,  which  are  adorned,  both  within 
and  without,  at  a  great  expence.    It  has  alfo 
markets,  courts  of  juftice,  and  places  where  young 
perfons  of  rank  perform  a  variety  of  exercifes  on 
horfeback. 

The  Abyffinians  maintain  that  they  were  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity  by  the  eunuch  or  prime  mi- 
nifter  of  their  queen  Candace,  who,  after  his  con- 
verfion  by  Philip,  they  fay,  returned  into  Ethiopia, 
and  converted  his  queen.  But  the  difcipline  of 
the  church  was  fettled  in  the  year  335  by  Fru- 
mentiu?,  bifliop  of  Axuma,  who  was  fent  into 
Ethiopia  by  r^hanafius.  The  Abyffinians,  how* 
ever,  retain  many  of  the  Jewifti  ceremonies  ;  they 
circumcife  not  only  male,  but  female  infants  ; 
which  laft  is  done  by  cutting  off  a  fmall  piece  of 
Ikin  from  the  clytoris.    They  abftain  from  blood, 

things 
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things  ftrangled,  fvvine's  flefli,  and  other  anunals 
prohibited  by  the  Mofaic  law.  They  ufe  purifi- 
cations and  vvafhings  after  certain  defilements, 
keep  the  feventh-day  fabbath,  and  oblige  a  man, 
if  his  elder  brother  dies  without  male  ifTue,  to 
marry  his  widow.  Their  clergy  are  allowed  to 
marry,  and  the  divine  fervice  confifts  of  a  fet  of 
prayers,  pfalms,  and  hymns,  fuitable  to  the  fea- 
ibns ;  and  for  the  moft  part  performed  with  great 
decency  and  devotion.  They  baptize  infants  by 
a  three-fold  immerfion,  after  which  they  anoint 
the  whole  body  with  the  holy  chrifm,  and  after- 
wards adminifter  the  holy  communion  to  the  child, 
in  both  kinds. 

They  receive  the  fame  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teflament  that  we  do;  the  former 
being  tranflated  from  the  Septuagint,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Greek  original.  They  have  alfo  the  apof- 
tolical  conftitutions,  which,  in  feveral  refpe<Sls, 
differs  from  the  work  we  have  under  that  title, 
and  which  they  believe  to  be  of  divine  authority. 
They  have  alfo  the  Nicene  creed,  but  not  that  of 
the  apoftles. 

The  AbyfSnians  have  few  manufa£iures  among 
them,  and  though  they  are  chiefly  dreffed  in  cotton 
and  linen,  and  their  country  is  as  proper  for 
producing  them  as  any  in  Africa,  they  raife  no 
more  than  will  ferve  their  prefent  wants  ;  and  the 
lefs  of  either  ferves  them  as  they  ufe  none  either 
at  their  tables  or  for  their  beds.  The  Jews  are 
faid'tobe  their  only  weavers  ;  and  in  moft  parts 
of  the  empire  they  are  their  only  fmiths,  and  work 
in  all  kinds  of  metal.  Their  potters  and  makers 
of  horn  trumpets,  and  drinking-cups,  are  in  the 
higheft  requeft  ;  and  with  other  inferior  artifts, 
are  incorporated  into  tribes  or  companies,  and  have 

their 
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their  feveral  quarters,  the  children  commonly  fol- 
lowing the  bufinefs  of  their  parents.  Gold  and 
filver  fmiths,  jewellers,  and  other  artificers  of  the 
like  kind  are  intirely  unknown  there,  except  by 
fome  of  their  works  being  brought  by  way  of 
exchange  ;  and  thefe  are  only  to  be  found  among 
the  great  and  opulent.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  their  carpets,  velvets,  brocades,  filks,  tapeftry, 
and  other  valuable  ftufFs,  which  are  all  brought 
hither  by  the  Turks,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  fea, 
and  exchanged  for  fine  horfes,  gold  duft  and  eme- 
ralds. The  Arabians,  Armenians,  and  Jews  are 
the  common  brokers  between  them  and  the  Abyf- 
fmians,  who  feldom  or  never  travel  out  of  their 
own  country ;  and  indeed  are  not  fulFered  to  do  fo 
by  the  Turks,  who,  being  pofl^efled  of  the  fea- 
ports  on  the  Red  fea,  inrich  themfelves  by  this 
monopoly,  and  take  great  care  to  prevent  any 
trade  being  opened  into  the  country,  by  any  other 
nation.  Befides  the  above  articles  of  commerce, 
the  Turks  bring  them  feveral  kinds  of  fpices  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  pepper,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, which  they  keep  up  at  fo  high  a  price, 
that  none  but  the  richeft  of  the  Abyffinians  can 
purchafe  this  or  any  other  fpice.  In  return  for 
thefe  fpices,  the  Abyffinians  bring  them  honey, 
wax,  ivory,  (kins,  furs,  and  leather  in  great  quan* 
ties;  for  which  they  are  abliged  to  take  what  the 
brokers  pleafe  to  give  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  V. 

Of  CONGO,  including  the  kingdoms  of 
CONGO  proper,  B  E  N  G  U  E  L  A,  and 
L  O  A  N  G  O. 

THESE  countries  generally  included  by 
geographers,  under  the  general  name  of 
Congo,  extend  about  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  along  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Africa  ;  but  in  no  part  reach  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  fea  within  land.  The  climate  of 
Benguela  is  extremely  bad  for  ftrangers;  and 
particularly  the  Europeans  fettled  there,  are  faid 
to  look  as  if  taken  out  of  their  graves.  The  climate 
of  Congo  Proper  is,  however,  extremely  temperate, 
confidering  it's  being  fituated  very  near  the  equi- 
nodial.  The  winter  begins  in  March,  when  the 
fun  enters  the  northern  figns  ;  and  the  fummer  in 
September,  when  the  fun  enters  the  fouthern  figns ; 
and  in  this  feafon  it  never  rains ;  but  during  five 
months  of  the  winter,  that  is  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  they  have  but  few  fair 
days  ;  the  rain  pouring  down  with  prodigious  force, 
the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  lay  all  the 
low  lands  under  water.  In  winter,  the  winds 
blow  through  all  thefe  regions  from  north  to  north- 
weft,  and  from  the  north  toihe  north-eaft,  driving 
the  clouds  towards  the  mountains  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  where  being  gathered  and  comprefTed,  they 
are  feen  on  the  tops  of  thofe  eminences,  and  foon 
after  difcharge  themfelves  in  (bowers.  But  during 
their  fummer,  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
fouth  to  the  fouth  eaft,  clear  the  fouthern  fkies, 
by  driving  the  rain  into  the  northern  regions. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  winds  cool  the  air,  the  heat  of  which  would 
otherwife  be  infupportable.  But  no  fnow  ever 
falls  in  thefe  countries,  nor  is  it  ever  feen  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  nor  is  ice  in  winter  ever 
known. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  are  every  year  two 
harvefls;  for  they  begin  to  fow  in  January  and 
reap  in  April  ;  the  fecond  time  is  in  September, 
and  they  reap  what  is  then  fowed,  in  December, 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  they  ufe  neither 
plough  nor  fpade;  for  the  clouds  no  fooner  begin 
to  afford  the  leaft  moifture,  than  the  women  fet 
fire  to  the  herbs  and  roots ;  and,  after  the  firft  heavy 
fliower  has  fallen,  proceed  to  turn  up  the  ground 
with  a  flight  hoe,  fixed  to  a  handle  about  two 
fpans  long,  cutting  into  the  earth  with  one  hand, 
while,  with  the  other,  they  fcatter  the  feed,  which 
they  carry  in  a  bag  by  their  fides.  While  thus 
employed,  they  have  generally  one  or  more  chil- 
dren upon  their  backs,  to  prevent  their  being  hurt 
by  the  infedls,  which,  upon  this  occafion,  come  out 
of  the  earth  in  great  numbers. 

FOSSILS. 

T  N  Angola  aremines  of  fait,  from  which  they  dig 
^  it  out  in  pieces  above  a  yard  long,  and  as  clear 
as  cryftal.  It  is  as  white  as  our  beft  fait,  and  has 
fuch  a  peculiar  flavour,  that  a  piece  of  it,  put  into 
the  pot,  gives,  both  the  liquor  and  meat,  a  pleafant 
feafoning. 

In  many  places  in  the  mountains  of  Congo, 
are  quarries  of  excellent  (tone,  of  various  kinds; 
from  whence  whole  columns  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
with  their  capitals  and  bafes,  may  be  dug  intire. 
There  are  even  faid  to  be  whole  mountains  of  jaf- 
per,  porphyry,  and  marble  of  various  colours,  re- 

VoL.  V.  H  fcmbling 
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fembling  thofe  called  the  marbles  of  Ethiopia, 
Numidia,  and  Africa.  There  is  alfo  a  flone,  fpeck- 
led  with  grains  and  ftreaks,  fome  of  which  con- 
tain beautiful  hyacinths  ;  for  the  ftreaks  which  are 
difpofed  like  veins,  through  the  body  of  the  mar- 
ble, may  be  picked  out,  like  the  kernels  of  a  pome- 
granate, when  they  fall  into  grains  and  little  pieces 
of  perfedl  hyacinths.  Beautiful  columns  may  be 
formed  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  very  fparkling. 
There  are  other  ftones,  which  Hkewife  fcem  inlaid 
with  copper  and  other  metals;  thefe  likewife 
appear  very  beautiful,  and  take  a  fine  polifh. 

The  mountains  of  Congo  are  likewife  faid  to 
abound  with  gold,  but  this  is  denied  by  fome  wri- 
ters;  it  is,  however,  allowed  that  there  arc  mines 
of  filver  and  excellent  copper,  and  alfo  fome  of 
iron,  which  are  wrought ;  the  ufefulnefs  of  that 
metal  in  making  knives,  arms,  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture, and  other  kinds  of  utenfils,  being  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants.  Of  the  other  minerals 
and  foffils  of  this  country  we  have  no  account,  it 
being  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  except  to  the 
Portuguefe. 

VEGETABLES. 

^TpHERE  are  feveral  kinds  of  grain  different  from 
^  ours ;  one,  which  the  inhabitants  call  luco, 
nearly  refembles  muftard-feed,  but  is  fomewhat 
bigger.  It  is  ground  with  hand-  mills,  yields  a  very 
white  meal,  and  makes  fine  well-tafted  bread,  not  at 
al!  in  erior  to  that  made  of  wheat.  There  is  alfo  a 
k  iid  of  millet  called  the  corn  of  Congo,  and  ano- 
ther fort  called  Portuguefe  corn.  They  have  vari- 
ous forts  of  pulfe,  for  the  mofl:  part  unknown  in 
Europe  ;  among  which  is  a  fort  not  unlike  rice, 
but  grows  u|:on  a  (hrub,  and  will  laft  two  or  three 

years, 
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years,  yielding  fruit  in  great  abundance,  every  fix 
months.  Among  many  other  forts  of  pulfe  are  the 
niandois,  which  grow  three  or  four  together  under  * 
ground,  like  vetches,  and  are  about  the  thicknefs 
of  an  ordinary  olive;  from  thefe  they  extradt  milk 
like  that  drawn  from  almonds.  There  is  another 
fort  of  ground  pulfe  called  incube,  which  is  of  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  a  muiket-ball,  and  is  very  whole- 
fome  and  well-tafted. 

They  make  bread  of  the  root  of  a  plant,  cabled 
by  the  natives  mandiaca,  reduced  to  meal.  This 
plant  is  of  various  forts,  which  differ  in  the  roots, 
colour,  and  quality.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
the  oak,  and  are  of  a  deep  green,  with  many  veins 
and  prickles.  The  ftem  (hoots  upright  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  fpreading  into  many  branches  ; 
but  the  wood  is  weak  like  that  of  the  willow.  In 
cultivating  this  plant,  they  dig  up  the  earth,  beat 
it  fmall,  and  throw  it  into  heaps ;  then  lopping  ofF 
twigs,  or  taking  flips  about  a  foot  long,  and  an 
inch  thick,  fet  two  or  three  in  each  heap,  with 
the  ends  flicking  out  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
€arth.  Thefe  inftantly  take  root,  and,  in  about  a 
twelve  month's  time,  grow  above  twelve  feet  high, 
with  many  branches,  and  the  body  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh.  To  make  the  root  grow  large,  they 
keep  the  ground  clean  by  weeding  it,  and  when  it 
is  come  to  it's  perfe<5l  maturity,  cut  down  the  ftem 
clofe  to  the  earth.  The  root  being  afterwards  dug 
up,  and  the  outfide  taken  oft,  they  reduce  it  to 
flour,  by  grinding  it  in  a  mill  made  like  the  wheel 
of  a  waggon.  The  fellies  of  the  wheel  are  a  fpan 
broad,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  copper,  fet 
with  fliarp  points,  in  the  manner  of  a  grater;  and 
underneath  is  a  trough,  into  which  the  meal  falls. 
The  perfon  who  holds  the  root  to  the  wheel  is  at- 
tended by  feverai  little  boys,  and  there  arc  flaves 
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to  take  the  ground  meal  out  of  the  trough,  and 
dry  it  in  copper  pans  over  the  fire.  Many  houfes 
are  built  for  this  work,  that  are  above  a  hundred 
feet  long,  and  thirty  or  forty  broad,  with  ten  fur- 
naces on  each  fide.  Every  hufbandman  may  make 
as  much  meal  as  he  thinks  fit;  and,  if  he  has  a 
houfe  with  twenty  furnaces,  ufually  employs  fifty 
or  fixty  flaves,  in  vi^eeding,  hoeing,  grinding,  and 
drying. 

There  are,  in  this  country,  trees  of  an  amazing 
fize,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
enfada,  and  in  fome  refpeds  refembJes  the  banian 
tree,  which  we  have  already  defcribed  in  treating 
of  India  \  but  in  others  it  feems  very  different.  It 
commonly  L:rings  up  with  one  thick  body,  to  a 
great  height ;  and  at  the  top  (hoots  forth  many 
branches,  from  which  defcend  fmall,  yellowifh 
firings,  which,  on  their  reaching  the  ground,  take 
root,  and  fpring  up  again  like  new  plants  ;  and, 
increafing  in  a  little  time  to  a  large  bulk,  from 
thence  fall  new  pendulums,  which  taking  root 
again,  fpring  up  as  before;  fo  that  a  fingle  tree 
will  fometimes  extend  it's  boughs  above  a  thoufand 
paces,  forming  a  wood,  large  enough  for  feveral 
thoufand  men  to  flielter  themfelves  under  the 
branches,  which  grow  fo  very  clofe,  that  the  fun- 
beams  cannot  penetrate  them.  The  leaves  of  the 
young  boughs  refemble  thofe  of  the  quince-tree, 
they  being  of  a  whitifh  green,  and  woolly.  The 
fruit,  which  is  red,  both  w^ithin  and  without, 
grows  between  the  leaves  of  the  young  branches, 
like  a  common  fig.  Under  it's  outermoft  bark 
they  find  a  fubftance,  which  being  beaten,  cleanfed 
and  drawn  out  in  length,  the  common  people 
make  into  a  kind  of  cloth. 

The  mirrone  nearly  refembles  the  former,  the 
boughs  fending  a  number  of  roots  to  the  ground  ; 

but 
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but  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  orange-tree. 
This  is  ufually  planted  near  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Among  the  fruit-trees,  are  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  guajavas  and  a  great  variety  of  others* 
There  are  lilcev^ife  many  that  have  medicinal  vir- 
tues;  but  the  mod  furprifmg  of  them  all  is  the 
mignamigna,  which  is  faid  to  produce  poifon  in  one 
part,  and  it's  antidote  in  another;  for,  if  any  per- 
fon  be  poifoned,  by  the  fruit,  which  refcmbles  a 
fmall  lemon,  he  will  then  be  cured  by  the  leaves ; 
and,  if  he  be  poifoned  by  the  leaves,  he  muft  have 
recourfe  cither  to  the  fruit,  or  the  wood. 

ANIMALS. 

AMONG  the  animals  are  the  elephant,  the 
^  rhinoceros,  red  buffalo,  zebra,  elks,  lions, 
tygers,  leopards,  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
very  large  wild  cats,  catamountains,  civet-cats, 
apes,  baboons,  cows,  fheep,  goats  of  feveral  kinds, 
fallow-deer,  roebucks,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

Among  the  animals  the  dante  feems  peculiar  to 
this  country.  It  is  (haped  and  coloured  much  like 
a  bull,  fome  being  black,  others  grey,  and  others 
brown;  but  it's  horns,  which  are  blackifli,  are  like 
thofe  of  a  he-goat,  but  very  bright  and  fhining; 
and  the  natives  form  them  into  a  great  variety  ot 
very  pretty  baubles ;  they  alfo  make  ufe  of  the 
raw  hide,  dried,  to  cover  their  ftiields  ;  it  being 
fo  tough  that  no  dart,  or  arrow,  can  penetrate 
through  it.  This  animal  is  faid  to  be  exceeding 
fwift  of  foot;  and,  when  wounded,  will  follow  the 
fmoke  or  fcent  of  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  hunters  have  no  other  way  to  avoid  it,  than 
by  climbing  a  tree  with  all  poffible  difpatch  ;  when 
the  wounded  dante,  finding  his  enemies  out  of  his 
H  3  reachj 
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leach,  fiays  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,,  till  a  fecond  ot 
third  fhot  has  laid  him  dead.  Their  flelh  is 
efleemed  delicate  food  ;  and  both  the  natives  and 
the  wild  beafts  make  continual  war  upon  them : 
biit  nature  has  taught  them  to  guard  againft  the 
latter,  by  going  in  large  droves,  which,  on  their 
being  attacked,  form  themfelvcs  into  a  ring,  with 
their  horns  outward,  with  which  they  defend 
tiemfeJve's  with  furprifing  vigour  and  agility. 

Another  extraordinary  animal  is  called  the 
niolE,  and  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  cat:  It  is  of  an 
afh-colour,  and  has  two  fmall  horns  on  it^s  head. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  fearful  creature  that 
lives,  it  being  ever  in  motion,  and  ftarting  or  run- 
ning at  the  leaft  noife  or  breath  of  air.  It  is  faidy 
that,  when  drinking,  it  fwallows  a  fingle  gulp, 
it  then  runs  away  as  if  purfued,  and  with  the  fame 
fear  returns  till  it  has  quenched  it's  thirft.  It 
docs  the  fame  when  browzing  on  the  grafs.  It's 
flefh  has  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  the  natives  prefer 
it's  fkin  to  that  of  any  other  creature,  to  make 
ftrings  of  for  their  bows. 

In  treating  of  India,  we  defcribed  an  animal  of 
the  ape  kind  called  oranoutang,  as  approaching 
nearly  to  the  human  race,  in  it's  ftature,  manner 
of  walking,  (hc^pe,  3nd  fagacity.  We  fhall  now 
treat  of  the  chimpanzee  or  pigmy,  which  feems 
r.early  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  every  thing  but  it's 
fiz,e.  In  the  year  1738  ('f  we  are  rightly  mform- 
ed)  C.iptain  Flower  brought  over  a  female  pigmy 
from  Ano-ola,  which  was  two  feet  four  inches 
high,  had  a  face  like  a  man,  and  was  pretty  fair, 
except  on  the  chin,  where  a  few  ftraggling  hairs 
appeared.  It's  nofe  was  fmall  and  like  that  of  an 
ape,  it*s  mouth  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
and  it's  teeth  fbaped  like  human  teeth,  but  neither 
very  white  nor  found.    The  hair  on  it's  head  was 

an 
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an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  it's  back  parts  were 
pretty  hairy ;  but  on  it's  breaft  and  belly  the  hair 
was  much  thinner.  It's  feet  were  intirely  bare  on 
the  infide,  as  were  alfo  the  hands  both  on  the  in- 
fide  and  outfide. 

This  creature  walked  ereft,  was  extremely  foni 
of  pcrfons  it  was  ufed  to,  and  even  knew  how  to 
behave  with  good  manners  at  the  tea-table.  Ic 
would  fetch  it's  little  chair,  and  fit  down  as  na- 
turally ais  any  of  the  company;  and,  if  the  tea  were 
too  hot,  would  pour  it  into  the  faucer  to  cool  ; 
with  abundance  of  fuch  feemingly  rational  adlions, 
which  were  diverting  and  furprifing  to  the  fpec- 
tators.  It's  food  was  chiefly  potatoes,  bread,  milk, 
nuts,  apples,  and  raw  onions,  which  lail  it  gree- 
dily devoured,  fhewing  an  averfion  to  all  kinds  of 
ileft),  except  now  and  then  a  bit  of  rabbit  or 
chicken.  It  lived  in  England  about  fix  months, 
and,  being  opened  after  it's  death,  it  was  found  to 
have  died  of  a  confirmed  jaundice. 

The  chimpanzee,  difledled  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Tyfon,  v^as  alfo  brought  from  Angola,  and 
meafured  twenty-fix  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  heeJ.  The  thickeft  part  of  it's  body 
was  fixteen  inches  round,  and  the  length  of  the 
arm  was  feventeen  inches  from  the  ftioulder  to  the 
end  of  the  fingers.  The  face  of  this  creature 
more  nearly  refembled  that  of  a  man,  than  the  face 
of  an  ape  or  a  monkey  does  ;  and  it's  head  was  as 
big  as  either  of  theirs;  but  the  nofe  was  much 
alike  in  both.  The  ears,  for  fize,  colour,  and 
ftruclure,  were  intirely  like  thofe  of  a  man,  but  it 
had  no  eye-brows,  though  hair  grew  on  the  eye- 
lids. It's  breaft  was  fmall,  and  not  protuberant ; 
but  the  two  nipples,  which  were  very  apparent, 
were  exadlly  fituated  as  they  are  in  men.  It  had 
hair  in  the  arm-pits;  and,  all  behind  from  the  head 
H  4  downwards, 
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downwards,  the  hair  was  fo  thick,  as  almoft  to 
prevent  the  fkin  from  being  feen  ;  tut,  in  all  parts 
before,  it  was  much  thinner.  The  navel  of  the 
chimpanzee  is  very  vifible  in  the  exadl  place,  and 
is  in  all  refpefls  the  fame  as  in  man  :  but  the 
palms  of  it's  hands,  and  the  foles  of  it's  feet,  are 
rilways  of  an  equal  length,  and  longer  in  propor- 
tion than  thofe  of  men.  It's  toes  are  as  long  as 
it's  fingers,  the  niiddlemoft  toe  being  longer  than 
the  reft  ;  and  the  great  toe,  like  the  thumb,  is  fet 
off  at  a  diftance  from  the  others. 

Several  authors  have  faid,  that,  in  the  fea  of 
Angola,  and  in  many  other  places.  Is  a  fifli  eight 
ipaiis  in  length,  with  the  head  oval,  and  the  face 
reiem.bling  that  of  a  man.  It  has  an  high  fore- 
htad,  fmail  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth  ; 
but  it  has  neither  chin  nor  ears.  It  has  two  arms, 
v/hich  are  fhort,  and  without  elbows,  with  hands 
or  paws,  to  each  of  which  are  four  long  fingers, 
\vhich  are  not  very  flexible,  connected  by  a  mem^- 
brane  like  that  of  the  foot  of  a  goofe.  Their  fex 
is  diftinguifhable  by  the  parts  of  generation.  The 
females  have  breafts  to  fuckle  their  offspring,  the 
xipper  part  of  their  body  refembling  that  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  fifh. 
Their  Ikin  is  of  a  brownifli-grey  colour,  and  their 
inteftines  refemble  thofe  of  a  hog.  Their  flefti  is 
as  fat  as  pork,  particularly  that  of  the  upper  parts 
of  their  bodies ;  and  this  is  a  favourite  difh  with  the 
natives  on  fhore,  who  broil  it.  This  kind  of  mer- 
maid makes  a*  lamentable  cry,  when  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  We  are  told  there  is  a  bone  in  the 
head  that  divides  the  brain,  which  the  Portuguefe 
powder,  and  fay  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Accounts  of  the  catching  of  thefe 
mermen  or  mermaids,  in  Europe,  are  delivered  by 

Wormius, 
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Wormius,  Guicciardino,  Mexia.,  Seybold^  Erafmu  » 
Francifcus,  and  others. 

In  thefe  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  are  a 
vaft  variety  of  land  and  fea  fowl.  Among  the 
latter,  are  a  great  number  of  oftriches  of  a  fur- 
prifmg  fize.  Their  feathers,  mixed  with  thofe  of 
the  peacocks,  which  are  here  no  lefs  numerous, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  are  not  only  made  into 
very  fplendid  umbrellas,  but  into  ftandards  and 
enfigns.  The  king  of  Angola  is  faid  to  keep  great 
numbers  of  the  latter,  in  a  wood  furrounded  with 
high  walls;  ani  to  fufFer  none  in  his  dominions 
to  breed  or  keep  them,  on  account  of  his  ufing  the 
feathers  in  his  enfigns. 

There  are  here  agreat  variety  of  parrots,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  different  fizes  and  colours  ;  parti- 
cularly a  fmall  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  little  bigger 
than  a  fparrow,  but  of  a  fine  fhape,  and  the  moft 
delightful  colours.  But  the  moft  efteemed  are  the 
finging  birds,  which  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
canary  bird,  and  of  diff*erent  colours ;  fome  being 
all  over  green,  others  red,  and  fome  all  white ; 
others  grey,  dun,  or  black;  thefe  laft  have  the 
fweeteft  note.. 

With  refpe£t  to  reptiles,  the  country  is  infeffed 
with  a  variety  of  ferpents,  fome  of  which  are  re- 
prefented-  as  of  an  enormous  fize.  Thus  we  are 
told  m  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  that,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  there  are  ferpents  twenty-five 
feet,  long,  that  will  fwallow  a  whole  fheep  at 
once.  They  are  killed  as  they  lie  bafkingthem- 
felves  in  the  fun  ;  and,  afrer  cutting  ofF  their  heads 
and  tails,  and  taking  out  their  entrails-,  the  natives 
eat  them,  and  find  them  as  fat  as  hogs.  There 
are  alfo  rattle-fnakes,  tree-ferpents,  vipers,  and 
many  reptiles  of  others  kinds,  particularly  fear- 
pions* 

H  5  BUILDINGS, 
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BUILDINGS. 

THE  houfes  of  the  common  people,  like  thofe 
in  Guinea,  are  generally  no  better  than 
round  huts,  with  no  windows,  nor  any  light  but 
fiopn  the  doors,  which  are  ufually  fo  low,  that  the 
fhorteft  man  muft  ftoop  to  enter  them.  The 
houfes  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvudore,  and  fome  other 
of  their  towns,  are,  however,  fomewhat  higher, 
better  thatched,  and  white-wafhed  both  within  and 
without  :  thefe  are  divided  into  apartments,  the 
chief  of  which  have  their  floors  matted.  Thofe 
belonging  to  perfons  of  rank  are  ftill  more  capa- 
cious, and  have  a  kind  of  hall  to  receive  their  vi- 
fitors  in,  with  diftindl  apartments  for  their  wives, 
fervants,  and  flaves,  ftanding  like  fo  many  huts, 
either  adjoining  to  each  other,  or  inclofed  by  a 
wall.  The  houfes  of  the  Portuguefe  are  common- 
ly built  of  brick  and  mortar  after  the  European 
manner,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part,  pretty  well 
furniflied  ;  but  they  have  never  been  Jible  to  induce^ 
the  Congoefe  to  imitate  them  in  building. 

The  furniture  of  the  natives  chiefly  confiffs  of 
a  few  ill-contrived  inftruments  of  agriculture ;  a 
hatchet  to  fell  timber;  a  cutlafs,  which  they, 
ufually  carry  about  them  when  travelling  or  going, 
to  war ;  a  few  calabafhes,  in  which  they  fiore 
their  provifions^  and  their  kitchen  furniture,  con* 
fifting  of  a  pot,  a  kettle,  a  ladle,  a  few  earthen 
platters,  a  hand-mill  to  grind  their  corn,  &c« 
Their  befl:  bedding  is  a  lar^e  coarle  fackcloth, 
filled  with  ftraw,  leaves,  or  the  like,  with  a  flight 
covering,  and  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  The 
princes  and  great  lords  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
Portuguefe  in  the  richnefs  of  their  furniture  ^  but 
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all  their  finery  generally  confifts  in  having  their 
floors  neatly  matted,  or  covered  with  a  fine  carpet, 
and  their  mud  walls  hung  with  tapeftry.  Indeed 
the  palaces  of  feme  of  the  chief  princes  and  vice- 
roys are  adorned  with  large  and  Iplendid  un>brel- 
las,  pictures,  looking-glafies,  handlome  couches, 
cafy  chairs,  cufhions,  cabinets,  cafkets,  drinking- 
glaffes,  china  ware,  and  wardrobes,  filled  with 
rich  clothes. 

Salvadore,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is 
fituated  upon  a  very  high  h  II,  moftly  of  folid  rock, 
about  two  leagues  in  compai.s  j  and  is  fhaded  bv  a 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  as  the  palm,  lemon,  and 
orange  tree.  It  has  a  delightrul  profpeft  all 
round,  it  commanding  the  neighbouring  country 
on  every  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is 
feated  almoft  in  the  center  of  the  kmgdom,  by  a 
large  plairi,  well  watered  and  covered  with  palms, 
and  a  great  number  of  cattle.  TiiC  city,  being 
ftrongly  fi^rnfied  by  nature,  has  no  walls,  except 
on  the  iouth  fide.  The  houfes  ftand  pretty  near 
to  each  other,  moft  of  them  belonging  to  perfons 
of  quality,  who  join  fuch  a  number  of  little  ftruc- 
tures  within  one  inclofure,  that  they  t^ppear  like 
little  towns.  Thofe  which  belong  to  the  inferior 
people,  run  in  ftraight  lines,  forming  neat  ftreets 
that  c^re  generally  pretty  broad. 

The  royal  palace  is  a  fpacious  building  en- 
compafled  with  a  iquare  wall,  and  refembles  a 
fmall  city;  but  the  wall  that  taces  the  Portuguefe 
quarter,  is  the  only  one  built  of  Hone  and  mortar; 
the  other  three  fideb  being  only  of  ftrav/,  neatly 
difpofed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  inner  apartments  are 
of  the  fame  materials,  but  covered  vA'itb  h^mgings 
or  matta,  curioufly  wrought.  The  inner  C(.urts 
contain  gardens  and  orchards,  adcrned  with  alley?, 
arbo(jrs,  and  pavilions,  that  make  a  handfonie  ap- 
H  6  pearance^ 
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pearance.  Plere  are  ten  or  twelve  churches,  of 
which  the  cathedral  and  feven  others  are  within 
the  town,  and  three  within  the  palace.  The 
Jefuits  have  alio  a  college.  That  part  which  is 
inclofed  and  called  the  Portugue.e  city,  is  about  a 
mile  in  compafc,  and  the  king's  palace  is  nearly  the 
fame. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  CONG  O. 

THE  original  natives  are  generally  black, 
though  feme  are  of  a  deeper  dye  than  others, 
for  their  intermarriages  with  the  Portugutfe  have 
made  them  vary  from  their  native  hue  j  fome  to  a 
dark  brown,  others  to  a  blackifli  red,  and  others  to 
a  kind  of  olive.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fine  lively 
black,  and  their  hair  black  and  woolly  ;  but  they 
have  neither  thick  lips,  nor  flat  nofes.  The  com- 
mon people  are  clothed,  from  the  waift  dowrjwards, 
with  palm-tree  cloth  ;  but  people  of  dlftinClion  drefs 
like  the  Portuguefe,  and  wear  cloaks,  Spar.ifh  hats, 
white  jackets  of  fcarlet  filk,  and  leather  or  velvet 
flippers.  The  women  ot  figure  al  o  drefs  like  tha 
Portuguefe,  except  their  wearmg  no  cloaks.  They 
cover  their  head  with  a  veil,  over  which  they  have 
a  velvet  cap  adorned  with  jewels. 

They,  in  general,  behave  with  great  friend- 
{h\p  toward  ftrangers,  and  are  of  a  m;]d,  cour- 
teous, and  affable  difpofition.  In  converfation, 
they  djfcover  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  and  exprefs 
themfelves  with  fuch  good  fenfe  and  hum.our,  that 
perfons  oF  the  greateft  learning  take  delight  in 
heaiing  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fold  to  be  proud,  revengeful,  and  much  addifted 
to  poi foiling. 

The  inhabitants  chiefly  live  upon  fruit,  grain, 
roots,  and  pulfc ;  thdr  ufual  drink  is  water,  but 

they 
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they  regale  themfelves  with  palm  wipe.  They 
are  fond  of  entertainments,  and  ufually  feaft  in 
the  evening,  when  they  feat  themfelves  in  a  nng 
upon  the  grafs  round  a  large  wooden  platter ; 
and,  if  any  perfon  whatever  happens  lo  be  palling 
by,  he  or  (he  thrufts  into  the  ring,  and  has  an 
equal  (hare  with  the  reft.  At  thefe  entertain- 
ments they  fing  love  fongs,  and  play  upon  feveral 
kmds  of  mufical  inftruments. 

Working  of  iron  is  highly  efteemed  among 
them,  from  a  tradition  that  it's  firft  inventor  be-^ 
came  afterwards  king  of  Congo;  yet  it  is  perform- 
ed in  a  very  aukward  manner.  The  workman 
fits  on  the  ground,  or  at  bett  upon  a  ftone,  with 
an  ill-fhaped  hammer  in  one  hand,  a  piece  of  iron 
in  the  other,  and,  Inftead  of  an  anvil,  a  flat  ftone 
between  his  legs,  upon  which  he  beats  and  fhapes 
one  iron,  while  his  foot  is  moving  a  wretched  pair 
of  bellows,  to  heat  another.  Inftead  of  digging 
the  ore  out  of  the  mines,  they  content  themfelves 
with  what  the  heavy  rains  and  torrents  bringdown 
in  a  kind  of  dirt  into  the  vallies  ;  and,  for  receiv- 
ing it,  dig  holes  and  trenches.  When  it  is  fettled 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  taken  ofF,  or  dried 
up,  they  cover  the  hole  with  charcoal,  and  by 
blowing  it,  when  lighted,  purge  the  metal  from 
it's  drofs,  and  melt  it  into  a  lump,  which  they 
afterwards  fabricate  in  the  above  manner,  per- 
forming the  whole  with  fo  little  art,  that  their 
fcymeters,  cutlaffes,  and  points  of  their  lances^ 
darts,  and  arrows,  are  ill-lhaped  and  clumfy. 

As  to  their  joiners  and  carpenters,  who  are 
there  of  one  trade,  their  tools  confift  of  an  ill- 
fhaped  ax,  the  back  of  which  ferves  for  a  ham- 
mer ;  at  one  end  is  alfo  a  kind  of  chiftel,  the  other 
is  (harp-pointed  like  a  puncheon,  and  both  are 
faftened  to  a  wooden  liandie  :  The  work  they  pro- 
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duce  is  clumfy,  and,  being  performed  with  fuch 
aukward  tools,  is  fix  times  as  long,  before  it  is  fi- 
nifhed,  as  a  better  hand,  v/ith  proper  tools,  would 
be,  in  making  a  more  perfeft  work. 

Their  manner  of  weaving  is  no  lefs  rude,  and 
yet  it  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  the  curious  work  they 
perform  by  the  moft  fimple  means,  and  without 
either  loom  or  fhuttle.  They  only  fatten  their 
threads  at  both  ends  to  pieces  of  wood  laid  upon 
the  ground,  at  an  inconfiderable  diftance ;  for 
they  never  weave  a  piece  of  greater  length  than 
will  ferve  for  one  fmgle  garment  Having  braced 
the  threads  of  the  woof  as  tight  as  they  can,  they 
condudl  die  threads  acrofs  with  aftoniftiing  pati- 
ence, as  if  they  were  rather  darning  than  weaving; 
and  yet  fome  of  them  adorn  their  web  with  curi- 
ous works  in  chequers,  diamonds,  network,  and 
flowers  in  cifferent  colours,  with  furprifuig  neat- 
nefs,  confideiing  how  it  is  performed  :  but  an 
European  weaver  is  able  to  do  as  much  work  in 
one  day,  as  they  in  twenty. 

The  potters,  for  want  of  a  wheel,  fhape  their 
clay  by  the  help  of  a  piece  of  a  gourd,  which  ferves 
them  as  a  n;  utd  ;  and,  ii.T.ead  of  a  kiln,  burn  a 
quantity  of  ftr  w  over  and  about  it. 

The  government  of  Congo  is  as  dcfpotic  as  any 
in  Afticaor  Afia,  the  king  being  the  fole  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions,  which  he 
beftows  upon  whom  he  pleafes,  on  condition  of 
being  paid  a  certain  tribute.  The  kingdom  is 
partly  hereditary,  and  partly  eleflive ;  but  the  per- 
fon  chofen  muft  be  of  the  royal  blood  ;  but, 
whether  borR  of  a  wife  or  concubine,  it  is  not 
material,  provided  he  be  of  the  chiirch  of  Rome  ; 
for  none  elfe  ^re  permitted  to  be  candidates  for 
the  crown. 

The 
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The  Portuguefe  have  no  fooner  agreed  upon  a 
fuccefTor,  than,  all  the  grandees  of  the  rcalnn  beings 
fummoned  to  appear  near  St    Salvador^,  the  ca- 
pital, they  proceed  in  pomp  to  the  ciithedral,  once 
a  noble  ftrudure  built  by  the  Portu^ueie,  but 
finee  run  to  decay  ;  however,  c the:fe  occaiions, 
an  altar  is  richly  adorned,  and  near  it  is  a  fplendid 
throne,  on  which  the  bifbop,  or  his  vicar,  is  feated  ; 
and,  near  the  other  end  of  the  altar^  is  a  chair  of 
ftate,  on  which  is  feated  an  oflicer,  who  is  to  de- 
clare the  perfon  elefled,  and  is  furrouncied  by  the 
candidates,  who  impatiently  w  ait  to  know  who  is 
chofen  ;  but,  before  he  m^k-S  1  is  proclamation, 
he  rifes  from  his  chair,  and,  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  makes  a  prayer,  and  then,  leturning  to  his 
feat,  pronounces  a  long  fpeerh  on  the  duties  of  a 
monarch,  and  the  many  cares  and  difficulties  that 
attend  the  crown  :  afterwards  obferving  that  he 
and  the  other  eledtors,  have  impartiiilly  weighed 
the  merit  of  the  candidates,  and  have  chokn  luch  a 
one  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  fovereign.    He  then 
fteps  forward,  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and,  bring- 
ing him  to  the  bifhop,  they  both  kneel  before 
him,  while  the  prelate  gives  him  a  fhort  admoni- 
tion, exhorting  him  to  {hew  himfelf  a  zealous 
protestor  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  an  obedi- 
ent fon  of  the  church*    The  king  then  t^kes  the 
ufual  oaths  ;  after  which  the  bifhop  leads  him  by 
the  hand  to  the  throne  ereded  for  him,  gives  him 
the  royal  ftandard,  and  places  a  crown  upon  his 
head.    Upon  which  the  whole  afiemhly  fall  prof- 
trate  before  him,  make  loud  acclamations,  which 
are  joined  by  martial  inftruments  and  the  firing 
of  artillery.    From  that  time  the  new  king  takes 
the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Portugal    as  all 
his  predeceflb  s  have  done,  ever  fmce  the  reign  of 
the  iirft  Chriftian  king. 
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When  the  king  goes  abroad,  he  is  attended  by 
a  numerous  guard,  feme  of  whom  are  armed  with 
mufkets,  and  others  with  lances,  bows,  and  ar- 
rows 5  but  they  march  before  him  without  any 
regularity ;  thefe  are  followed  by  crowds  of  mufi- 
cians,  next  to  whom  are  the  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  followed  by  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Crofs, 
an  order  inflituted  by  the  fiift  Chriftian  king  of 
Congo.  The  king  then  appears  preceded  by  two 
young  pages  ;  one  bea  ing  a  royal  fhield,  covered 
with  a  tyger's  fkin,  and  the  fword  of  ftate  adorned 
with  precious  fiones  ;  the  other  holds  a  ftafr,  which 
has  a  large  knob  of  filver  at  each  end,  and  is  cover- 
ed with  red  velvet.  On  each  fide  of  the  king,  ride 
tv/o  officers,  fanning  him  with  horfes  tails ;  and  be- 
hind them  a  third  holds,  over  his  head,  a  large  um- 
brtlla  of  red  damafk,  richly  fringed  and  embroidered. 
He  proceeds  to  mafs  with  much  the  fame  pomp. 

Though  the  king  is  allowed  but  one  wife, 
yet  he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleafes  ^ 
and  thefe,  on  entering  the  palace,  are  confined 
during  the  remainder  of  their  life. 

Though  Popery  has  got  a  footing  here,, 
there  are  in  this  kingdom  no  ftately  cathedrals, 
patriarchs,  archbiftoprics,  rich  abbeys,  or  well 
endowed  monafteries  and  convents.  Some  of 
the  natives  are  faid  to  embrace  the  Romifla  re- 
ligion, only  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the- 
Portuguefe,  while  they  retain  all  their  old  hea- 
thenifti  fuperftitions,  and  privately  worfliip  their 
idols.  Others,  who  have  perhaps  received  more 
inftru£lion  from  their  living  nearer  the  churches,> 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Portuguefe^  will  con- 
form fo  far  to  the  lav^s,  as  to  go  regularly  to  rnafs* 
and  conf^ffion,  and  will  confent  to  have  but  one 
wife;  bur  could  never  be  perfuaded  of  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  having  as  many  concubines  as  they  can 
maintain. 

The 
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The  principal  commodities,  brought  by  the 
Portuguefe  into  Congo,  are  either  the  produce  of 
Brazi',  or  the  manufa£lures  of  Europe  ;  the  former 
confifting  chiefly  of  grain,  fruit,  plants,  and  other 
proyifions  ;  and  the  latter  of  copper  and  brafs  vef- 
fels,  Englifli  cloth,  Turky  carpets,  light  ftuffs-^ 
mkde  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  for  clothing; 
tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors ; 
blue  earthen  ware,  rings,  and  ornaments  of  gold, 
filver,  brafs,  and  bafer  metals,  coral,  glafs  beads, 
bugles,  and  other  trinkets.  In  return  for  thefe 
articles,  the  Portuguefe  carry  ofF  fuch  a  prodigious 
number  of  flaves,  that  fome  make  the  annual 
amount  from  this  kingdom,  and  fome  of  their  other 
fettlements  on  the  fame  coaft,  to  be  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  thoufand. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  CAFFRARIA  and  the  CAPE  OF  GOOD 
HOPE. 

C'^  AFFRARIA  is  an  extenfive  country  on  the 
moft  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  and  is  parti* 
cularly  famous  on  account  of  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it's  extremity  to 
the  fouthward,  and  the  unaccountable  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots,  it's  original  inha- 
bitants. The  greateft  part  of  the  country  about 
the  Cape  is  filled  with  rocks  and  mountains,  which., 
long  after  this  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, by  being  only  viewed  at  a  diftance,  v/ere 
thought  to  be  barren,  but  their  fpacious  fummits 
are  covered  with  rich  paftures,  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  flowers  of  uncommon  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. 
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grance,  and  abound  with  fine  fprings  flowing  in 
many  ftreams  into  the  vaJlies.  The  (kirts  of  the 
mountains  are  interfperfed  with  groves  that  afFord 
excellent  wood  for  inlaying  ;  while  the  plains 
and  vallies  confift  of  fine  meadow  lands,  which 
nature  has  adorned  with  fuch  a  profufion  of  beau- 
ties as  to  charm  the  eye  of  the  beholders,  and  are 
embelliftied  with  the  fmeft  trees,  plants,  and  flow- 
ers, that  fill  the  air  with  the  fweetefl:  odours. 

The  foil  is  fo  extremely  richy  as  to  be  capable 
of  every  kind  of  culture;  it  bears  almoft  ali  forts 
of  grain,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  trees.  The  re- 
gion about  the  Cape  is,  however,  fubjeft  to  boif- 
terous  winds,  which  generally  blow  from  the  fouth- 
ealt  or  iiort h-weil;  for,  while  the  fun  is  in  the 
fcuthern  figns,  they  hold  in  the  fouth-eaft,  and, 
while  ill  ♦"he  northern  figns,  in  the  north-weft. 
In  the  fouth  eaft,  they  are  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  fliips  coming  in  5  in  the  north-weft, 
to  the  fhips  at  anchor;  and,  frequently  blowing 
in  a  hurricane,  not  only  endanger  the  fhipping, 
but  do  incredible  damage  to  the  corn  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  Thefe  boifterous  winds 
are,  however,  of  excellent  ufe  j  for,  by  purifying 
the  air,  and  almoft  continually  keeping  it  in  a 
very  brifk  agitation,  they  coVitribute  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  when  thefe  winds  lie  ftill 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  together,  complain  of  the 
head-ach  and  other  diftempers,  which  vanifti  at 
their  return.  This  country  is  fituated  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  where  the  excefies  of  heat  and  cold 
are  feldom  known;  and  the  Dutch  inhabitants, 
who  are  numerous,  and  who  retain  their  native 
induftry,  have  flocked  it  with  prodigious  plenty 
of  all  forts  of  fruit  and  provifions,  mpft  of  which, 
either  from  the  equality  of  the  feafons,  or  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  foil,  are  more  delicious  in  their 

kind 
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kind  than  can  be  met  with  clfe  where ;  fo  that  by 
thefc,  and  by  the  excellent  water  which  abounds 
there,  this  fettlement  is  the  beft  provided  of  any 
in  the  known  world,  for  the  refrefhment  of  feamen 
after  long  voyages. 

VEGETABLES. 

THE  vegetables  of  CafFraria,  efpecially  in  the 
countries  near  the  Cape,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. Among  thofe  natural  to  the  foil  is  the 
aloe,  of  which  there  are  many  forts ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them  are  planted  in  the  delightful  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company.  They 
are  feen  in  great  numbers  on  the  mountains  and 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ;  and  one  fort  or  other  is 
in  bloffbm  throughout  the  year. 

The  ananas,  or  pine-apples,  at  the  Cape,  are  of 
the  American  race,  and  there  are  three  forts  of 
them  in  the  Cape  colonies  5  one  called  jajama, 
which  is  the  largeft  and  beft  tafted  :  the  colour  on 
the  outfide  is  red  and  dark  yellow  j  but  wichin  it 
is  near  a  perfe£l  yellow,  The  other  forts  are  the 
bonjama  and  the  jajagna  :  the  apple  of  thefc  laft 
fpecies  is  white  within,  and  in  tafte  refemblcs 
Rhenifti  wine.  But  we  (hall  defer  giving  a  par- 
ticular defcriptioaof  the  anana,  till  we  come  to 
America;  however,  it  will  be  proper  hereto  ob- 
ferve,  that  thcfe  at  the  Cape  have  a  certain  acrimo- 
ny, which  the  Cape  Europeans  remove  by  cutting 
them  in  flices,  and  laying  them  in  fpring  water; 
and,  if  after  this  they  are  laid  in  Rhenifh  wine, 
with  fu-rar  fcattered  upon  them,  when  they  eat 
delicioufly,  having  much  the  tafte  of  ftraw^berries. 
The  Cape  Europeans  preferve  pine  apples  in  fugar,. 

In  the  company's  fine  garden  is  a  tree  of  Indian 
extraction  called  the  quaja,vo.    it's  fiuit  is  in  the 
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fhape  of  an  apple;  and,  when  ripe,  is  yellow  and 
green,  with  the  infide  extremely  yellow.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  white  oval  feeds,  and  is  a  whole- 
fome  fruit  of  an  exquifite  flavour.  In  this  garden 
are  alfo  figs  of  various  kinds,  all  of  them  admirably 
fweet  and  good.  The  choiceft  and  largelt,  called 
Pifang  figs,  grow  upon  a  plant  that  has  no  fooner 
brought  them  to  maturity,  than  it  withers  away; 
and  the  next  year  a  new  plant  yielding  the  fame 
agreeable  tribute,  fprings  up  from  the  root.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  plant  has  no  ftem,  but  it's 
leaves,  which  are  from  fix  to  feven  yards  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  yards  broad,  embrace  each  other 
from  the  ground  upwards,  forming  a  kind  of  ftem. 
It's  blofibm  confifts  of  four  leaves,  which  form 
themfelves  into  a  fort  of  bell.  One  plant  in  the 
proper  feafon  produces  fifty  or  more  of  thefe  deli- 
cious purple  figs. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  quince-trees  in 
the  Cape  colonies,  and  the  fruit  is  faid  to  be  larger 
and  better  than  the  quinces  produced  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Of  this  fruit  the  Cape  Eu- 
ropeans make  great  advantage,  they  having  feveral 
ways  of  preparmg  and  preferving  quinces,  which 
they  fell  to  the  fliips  that  touch  at  the  Cape;  they 
alfo  make  and  fell  a  great  deal  of  marmalade.  In 
the  Cape  colonies  are  Jikewife  many  citron-trees, 
which  yield  fruit  all  the  year  round.  Peaches  alfo 
grow  fo  plentifully  at  the  Cape,  that  in  fome  fea- 
jbns  the  Europeans  there  have  more  than  they  can 
confume,  and  therefore  throw  many  of  them  to 
the  hogs.  Some  people,  however,  preferve  them 
for  the  winter. 

There  are  here  two  forts  of  Indian  orange- 
trees,  which  are  larger  than  any  other  trees  of  the 
fame  kind;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  much  bigger, 
is  fpotted  like  the  fkin  of  a  tyger.    There  are  here 
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likewife  feveral  forts  of  fweet  and  four  lemon- 
trees;  and  m  the  gardens  are  walics  of  them  of  a 
great  length. 

The  poaiegrana^e-trees  are  much  larger  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world  ;  the 
fruit  iS  alfo  (b  large  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  i^ 
frequently  necelTary  to  prop  up  the  branches,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  dovvn  by  their  weight. 
There  are  two  forts  of  them,  one  of  which  has 
yellow  kernels,  and  the  other  kernels  of  a  crimfon- 
colour.  The  kernels  of  both  contain  a  very 
pieaiant,  cooling  juice,  which  is  extremely  refrefli- 
ing  in  hot  weather.  There  are  alfo  two  forts  of 
the  netted  melons,  or  pompions,  which  are  of  the 
Indian  kind,  and  grow  very  plentifully  in  the  Cape 
colonies.  In  fliape  and  fize  they  nearly  refemble 
our  melons,  but  both  are  on  the  outfide  of  a  dark 
green ;  and,  within,  the  fruit  of  one  fort  is  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  with  white  feed;  and  in  the  other 
of  a  carnation,  with  black  feed.  Both  forts  are 
very  fweet  and  juicy;  but  that  with  the  black  feed 
is  efteemed  the  beft;  they  are  extremely  comfort- 
able and  refreftiing  in  fevers,  fpeedily  and  very  de- 
licioufly  quenching  the  thirft. 

Vines  were  tranfplanted  to  the  cape  from  the 
Rhine,  from  Perfia,  and  many  other  countries; 
thefe  are  vaftly  increafed,  and  yield  fo  plentifully, 
that  the  Cape  Europeans  have  much  more  excel- 
lent wine  than  they  can  drink;  and  therefore 
fell  a  great  deal  to  the  (hips  who  touch  there. 

Another  tree  at  the  Cape  is  called  cripple- 
wood,  and  is  a  dwarf-tree,  with  very  crooked, 
knotty  branches :  the  leaves  are  broad,  rough,  thick, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree;  and  the 
fruit  refembles  the  pine-apple.  The  bark,  which 
is  thick  and  wrinkled,  is  not  only  ufed  by  the  tan- 
ners. 
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ners,  but  the  phyficians  pulverize  it,  and  admini- 
fter  it  with  fuccefs  in  dyfenteries. 

There  are  here  four  forts  of  camphire-trees; 
one  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape  from  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  which  is  efteemed  much  the  beft:  the 
other  three  forts  wtire  brought  from  Japan,  China, 
and  Sumatra;  they  all  grow  very  quick,  and  to  the 
fize  of  a  walnut-tree.  The  infide  of  the  leaves  is 
cf  an  alh-colour,  and  the  outfide  of  a  grafs-green  ; 
and,  on  rubbing  them  with  the  fingers,  they  fend 
forth  a  ftrong  odour,  like  that  of  camphire.  Thefe 
trees  are  fo  foft  and  tender  that  their  branches  arc 
frequently  ftripped  off  by  the  wind,  and  fometimes 
nothing  is  letc  ftanding  but  the  trunk. 

The  Indian  gold-tree  at  the  Cape,  grows  about 
fix  feet  high,  and  has  fmall  leaves  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  fpeckled  with  red,  and  are  very 
beautiful.  They  have  particularly  a  fine  effedl, 
when  ranged  m  gardens  among  other  trees.  Yet 
the  bloflbms  are  very  fmal!,  and  of  a  greenifti  co- 
lour, without  the  leaft  fcent. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  the  vegetables 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  ftinkwood- 
tree,  which  grows  to  the  fize  of  an  oak,  and  it's 
leaves  are  three  fingers  in  breadth.  It  received  it's 
name  from  it's  filthy  fcent;  for,  while  it  is  under 
the  tool,  it  exhales  fo  naufeous  a  ftench  that  the 
workmen  can  fcarcely  endure  it;  but,  after  fome 
time,  this  goes  intirely  off.  The  wood  being 
beautifully  clouded,  the  Cape  Europeans  have  ta- 
bles, prefies,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  furniture  made  of  it. 

ANIMALS. 

THE  largefl  animals  at  the  Cape  are  the  ele- 
phant and  the  rhinoceros,  which  are  there  in 

great 
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great  numbers;  buffaloes  are  alfo  very  numerous 
in  the  Cape  countries:  they  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  Europe,  and  are  of  a  brown  red,  while  the 
European  buffaloes  are  black.    Thofe  of  the  Cape 
are  well-proportioned,  hold  their  heads  alofr,  and 
have  their  foreheads  covered  with  hard  frizzled 
hair;  their  horns  are,  however,  fliort,  and  bend 
inwards,  fo  that  their  points  almoft  meet.  Their 
{km  is  hard  and  tough,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
kill  them  without  very  good  fire-arms ;  but  their 
flefli  is  neither  fo  fat  nor  fo  tender  as  that  of  a 
common  ox.    The  Cape  buffalo  is  inraged  at  the 
fight  of  red  cloth,  and  at  the  difcharge  of  a  gun 
near  him,  in  both  which  cafes  he  roars,  ftamps, 
tears  up  the  ground,  and  runs  fo  furioufly  at  the 
offending  party,  as  to  beat  down  all  oppofition. 
A  confiderable  body  of  Europeans  at  the  Cape 
once  chaced  a  buffalo,  and,  having  driven  him  to 
the  water-place,  as  it  is  called,  near  the  Cape 
harbour,  the  beafl  turned,  and  ran  furioufly  at  one 
of  his  purfuers,  who  was  in  a  red  waiftcoat,  and 
who,  nimbly  (kipping  afide,  ran  towards  the  water, 
where  the  buffalo,  purfuing  him,  obliged  him  to 
plunge  in  to  fave  his  life.    He  fwam  well,  and  as 
quick  as  poffible;  but  the  buffalo  leaping  in  afcer 
him,  purfued  him  fo  clofely,  that  he  could  only 
fave  himfelf  by  diving.    The  buffalo,  thus  lofing 
fight  of  him,  fwam  towards  the  oppofite  fhore, 
which  was  at  three  miles  diftance  ;  and  our  author 
obferves,  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  reached 
it,  had  he  not  received  afhot  from  one  of  theihips 
in  the  harbour. 

The  zebras  of  the  Cape,  which  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  that  in  the  queen's  poffeffion,  are  very 
beautiful  creatures,  and  are  improperly  called  wild- 
affes,  for  they  are  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  faddle- 
horfe,  and  refemble  an  afs  in  nothing  but  the  length 
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of  their  ears.  The  legs  of  this  fine  and  v/ell  pro- 
portioned animal,  are  flender,  and  the  hair  on  his 
body  foft  and  fleek^  On  the  ridge  of  his  back, 
a  black  flreak  extends  irom  his  mane  to  his  tail, 
and  on  each  fide  are  a  great  many  ftreaks  of  vari- 
ous colours,  that  meet  under  his  bell v  in  fo  many 
circles;  fome  are  while,  fome  yellow,  and  fome  of 
a  chefnut-colour;  and  thcfe  colours  lofc  themfelves 
in  one  another,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  His 
head,  ears,  mane,  and  lail,  are  aiio  ftreaked  with 
the  fame  variety.  He  is  fo  fwift  that,  it  is  faid, 
there  is  not  an  horfe  in  the  world  that  can  keep  up 
with  him. 

The  elk  of  the  Cape  is  very  different  in  it's 
form  from  thofe  cf  Europe,  which  we  have  defcrib- 
cd  in  treating  of  the  animals  of  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land. It  is  generally  five  feet  high  ;  and  it's  head, 
which  refembles  that  of  the  hart,  is  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  it's  body.  The  herns,  which  are  only 
about  a  foot  long,  run  up  twifting;  but  the  ends 
are  flraight,  fmcoth,  and  pointed  :  the  neck  is  flen- 
der  and. beautiful,  and  the  legs  alfo  flender,  and  of 
greath  length;  the  hair  of  the  body,  which  is  of  an 
afh-cc!our,  is  fmooth  and  foft,  and  the  tail  about 
a  foot  long.  The  nefh,  which  taftes  agreeablv, 
either  boiled  or  roafted,  refembles  that  cf  good 
beef.  Thcfe  fiately  animals  are  generally  found 
on  high  mountains,  where  there  are  good  pafture- 
grounds,  and  near  fome  fprings.  They  climb  the 
higheft  rocks,  and  pafs  the  mofl  difficult  ways  with 
furprifmg  dii'parch  and  fecurity;  yet  fcmitimes  vific 
the  vailies,  and  frequently  attempt  to  enter  the 
gardens;  whence  the  inhabitants  place  traps  before 
thofe  that  are  moft  expofed  to  their  inroads.  Thefc 
gardens  being  ufually  encompaffed  with  a  ditch, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  at  the  entr;ince,  they  fix  in 
the  grouiid,  at  one  corner  of  the  bridge,  a  flrong, 
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pliant,  taper  pole,  by  the  broad  end  ;  fixing  to  the 
fmall  end  of  it  a  long  rope,  by  which  that  end  of 
the  pole  is  puiled  down  to  the  other  corner  oi  the 
bridge,  where  it  is  fattened  \o  flightly,  that  by  4 
fmall  touch  it  is  freed,  and  tiies  up  with  great  force. 
When  the  fmall  end  of  the  pole  is  thus  properly 
fixed,  the  remainder  of  the  rope  is  formed  into 
feveral  noofes  and  coils,  and  laid  under  the  arch 
of  the  pole.  An  elk,  coming  to  one  of  thefe  gar- 
dens, and  finding  no  communication  but  by  the 
bridge  before  the  door,  fteps  upon  it  through  the 
arch;  and,  hampering  his  legs  in  the  coils  of  the 
rope,  fhakes  the  pole,  01  which  the  fmall  end  fly- 
ing up,  and  fattening  him  in  one  of  the  noofes,  he 
is  drawn  up,  and  unable  to  efcape.  If  by  ttrug- 
gling  he  breaks  the  pole,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
but  he  falls  into  the  ditch ;  and,  if  he  efcapes  that, 
he  drags  a  piece  of  the  pole  after  him,  which  fo 
^mbarrafles  him  in  his  march,  that  he  is  eafily 
taken. 

The  hart  of  the  Hottentot  countries  refembles 
thofe  of  Europe  in  every  thing  but  it's  horns,  which 
are  only  about  a  foot  long,  and  have  no  branches; 
but  run  up  twitting  in  the  manner  of  a  fcrew  to 
about  half  the  length;  then,  turning  a  little  out' 
ward,  are  ftraight  and  fmooth  to  the  point. 

There  are  here  goats  of  many  different  fpecies, 
the  mott  remarkable  of  which  are  the  following: 
the  blue  goats  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Europe,  but 
areas  large  as  a  hart.  Their  hair,  which  is  veryihort, 
is  of  a  fine  blue;  though,  when  they  are  killed,  it 
fades  to  a  bluifti  grey ;  their  beards  are  pretty  long  ; 
and  their  horns,  which  are  {hort  and  very  near, 
run  curioufly  up  in  rings  till  within  a  little  of  the 
point,  which  is  ftraight  and  fmooth.  Spotted  goats 
are  fometimes  feen  in  herds  of  above  a  thouland  in 
number;  and  are  covered  with  red,  white,  and 
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brown  fpots ;  they  are  rather  larger  than  the  blue 
goats;  and  their  beards,  which  are  of  a  brown 
red,  are  very  long.  Their  legs  are  well-propor- 
tioned to  their  bodies;  and  the  joints  about  their 
fetlocks,  are  of  a  dark  brown.  Their  horns,  which 
are  about  a  foot  long,  incline  backwards,  running 
up  twifting  to  the  middle,  from  whence  to  the 
end  they  are  very  ftraight  and  fmooth.  The  young 
ones  are  eafily  taken,  and  rendered  fo  tame,  as  to 
run  with  flocks  of  fheep;  and  their  fleth  is  very 
agreeable  food.  There  is  another  fort  of  goat 
which  has  a  very  beautiful  head,  adorned  with 
two,  fmooih,  bending,  pointed  horns,  three  feet 
long*  A  white  ftreak  runs  from  the  forehead 
along  the  ridge  of  his  back  to  his  tail,  and  is  crof- 
fed  by  three  flreaks,  one  over  his  flioulders;  ano- 
ther is  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  running  down 
both  fides  to  his  belly;  the  third  crofles  it  above 
his  buttocks,  and  runs  down  them.  On  all  [the 
other  parts  of  his  body  the  hair  is  greyifli,  with 
little  touches  of  red ;  only  the  belly  approaches  to 
vh  le.  His  beard  is  grey  and  pretty  long,  as  are 
alfo  his  legs.  The  female,  which  is  lefs  than  the 
malr,  is  without  horns ;  and  their  flefh  is  alfo  very 
agreeable  food.  The  Cape  rock-goat  is  feldom 
bigger  than  an  European  kid  of  a  quarter  old, 
and  his  horns  are  about  half  a  foot  long  ;  as  he 
frequently  enters  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  where 
he  does  great  mifchief,  he  is  narrowly  watched, 
and  often  taken ;  and  his  flefh  is  efteemed  a  great 
dainty.  The  laft  we  fliall  mention  is  called  the 
diving-goat,  which  is  almofl:  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
tame  one,  and  is  much  of  the  fame  colour;  but 
he  no  fooner  fees  any  perfon  or  thing,  from  which 
he  apprehends  danger,  than  he  fquats  down  in  the 
grafs  ;  and  feeing  nothing  but  grafs  about  him, 
perhaps  imagines  himfelf  unfeen  ;  for  thus  he  lies, 

giving 
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giving  now  and  then  a  peep  out,  and  drawing  his 
head  fuddenly  down  again,  till  either  the  danger 
is  paft,  or  he  is  feized,  fliot,  or  knocked  on  the 
head. 

Lions  are  very  common  at  the  Cape,  where 
they  are  extremely  large  :  every  limb  is  exprefF^ve 
of  the  greateft  ftrength  j  the  firmnefs  of  his  tread, 
his  dreadful  paws,  and  fparkling  eyes,  command 
the  attention,  and  ftiew  his  ftrength  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  animals.    Some  authors  have  affirm- 
ed that  the  bones  of  the  lion  are  not  fo  hard  as 
they  have  been  reprcfented  by  the  ancients  ;  but 
Mr.  Kolben  obfefves,  that  the  hollow  which  runs 
through  the  fliin-bone  of  a  lion,  is  as  fmali  as 
that  which  runs  through  a  tobacco-pipe  ;  and  when 
it  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  greafmefs  exhaufted 
by  the  heat  of  th^  fun,  thefe  pieces  appear  as  hard, 
as  fmooth,  and  folid  as  flints  ;  and  ferve  altogether 
as  well  to  ftrike  fire  with.    Indeed,  a  confideraWc 
part  of  his  ftrength  lies  in  the  hardnefs  of  his 
bones  ;  for,  when  lie  comes  upon  his  prey,  he 
knocks  it  down  dead,  and  never  bites  till  he  has 
given  the  mortal  blow,  which  he  generally  accom- 
panies with  a  terrible  roar.    V%^hen  inraged,  or 
pinched  with  hunger,  he  erefts  and  (hakes  his 
mane,  laftiing  his  back  and  fides  with  his  taiL 
When  thus  employed,  it  is  certain  death  to  come 
in  his  way  :  And,  as  he  generally  lurks  for  his 
prey  behind  bulhes,  travellers  are  fometimes  de- 
voured by  him  ;  but  if  he  neither  fhakes  his  mane, 
nor  makes  any  great  motion  with  his  tail,  a  tra- 
veller may  be  fully  aflured  that  he  (hall  pafs  by 
him  in  fafety.    A  horfe  no  fooner  difcovers  a  lion 
than  he  runs  full  fpeed  ;  and,  if  he  has  a  rider, 
throws  him,  if  poffible,  in  order  to  run  the  fafter. 
When  a  traveller  on  horfehack  difcovers  a  lien, 
the  beft  method  of  prefervation  is  inftantly  ^o  dif- 
I  2  mount. 
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mount,  and  abandon  his  horfe,  which  the  lion 
will  purfue,  without  taking  notice  of  him.  The 
flefh  of  the  lion  has  no  ill  tafte^and  eats  fon^ething 
like  venifon. 

The  leopard  and  tyger  are  of  the  fi-me  nature, 
and  in  point  of  fiercenefs,  next  to  the  lion.  The 
only  difference  between  them  at  the  Cape  is  in  their 
fiz€,  and  the  figure  of  their  fpocs.  The  yger  is 
much  larger  than  the  leopard  ;  and  is  diftinguiflied 
by  rings  of  black  hair,  inclofing  fpots  of  yellow; 
while  the  black  ftreaks  on  the  leopard  are  not 
round,  but  formed  with  an  opening.  The  flefli 
of  a  tyger  or  leopard  is  whi^e,  tender,  and  well- 
tafted  ;  it  is  even  faid  to  be  much  finer  eating  than 
the  beft  veal,  and  to  ha*  e  every  good  quality  that 
can  be  wiilietl  for  in  meat,  and  the  flclh  of  the 
young  ones  is  as  tender  as  that  of  a  chicken. 

In  this  country  a  e  two  forts  of  wolves,  one  like 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  the  other  called  tyger  wolves. 
The  latter  a*e  of  the  fize  of  a  ftiepherd's  dog,  or 
lomewhat  larger and  the  head  broad,  like  that  of 
an  rnglifh  bull-viog.  It's  jaws,  nofe,  and  eyes 
are  alfo  large,  and  it's  hair  is  frizzled,  and  fpotted 
like  that  of  a  tyger.  His  feet  are  large,  and  arm- 
ed with  Itrong  talons,  which  he  draws  in  like  a 
cat,  and  is  not  heard  in  his  tread  ;  but  his  tail  is 
fliort.  All  day  he  keeps  in  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or 
holes  in  the  ground,  feeking  his  prey  only  in  the 
night,  howling  moft  difmally  while  he  is  out  upon 
the  prowl,  which  roufes  the  dogs  who  keep  the 
flocks  :  thefe  join  together  againft  him,  and  drive 
him  away;  but,  if  he  gets  fafe  into  a  fold,  he  ge- 
nerally kills  two  or  three  fiieep;  and  having  fed 
heartily  upon  the  fpot,  carries  a  carcafe  away  to 
his  den.  The  lion,  tyger,  and  leopard  follow  him 
by  his  how4,  and  coming  foftlynear  him,  fuddenly 
leap  upon  him,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 

There 
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There  are  here  alfo  wild  dogs,  which  fome- 
times  make  great  havock  among  ihe  cattle.  They 
feem  a  fpecies  of  hounds,  and  packs  of  thirty, 
and  fometimes  forty  of  them,  encounter  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  animals;  which  by  their  num- 
bers thev  conquer.  They  fpend  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day  in  the  chace,  and  drag  what  they  kill 
to  a  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  fhare  it 
amongft  them.  Both  the  Europeans  and  Hotten- 
tots, when  they  difcover  thefe  dogs  on  the  chace, 
follow  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  take 
what  they  think  proper  of  what  the  dogs  have 
killed,  which  they  permit  them  to  do  very  quietly. 
The  Hottentots  eat  what  they  take  from  the  dogs  ; 
and  what  the  Europeans  take  they  fait  for  their 
Haves.  Thefe  dogs  however  fometimes  deftroy 
feventy  or  eighty  fteep  in  one  flock. 

Ik  this  country  is  a  little  creature  called  ^  a 
rattle-  moufe,  though  it  is  larger  than  an  European 
fquirrel,  and  has  a  head  (haped  like  that  of  a 
bear  The  hair  on  the  back  is  of  a  liver  colour, 
but  that  on  the  fides  is  alnioft  black.  With  it's 
tail,  which  is  neither  very  long,  nor  very  hairy, 
it,  from  time  to  time,  makes  a  rattling  noife,  and 
thence  obtained  it's  name.  It  feeds  on  acorns, 
nuts,  and  the  like;  it  purs  like  a  cat,  and  is 
moftly  feen  on  trees,  leaping  from  one  to  another, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fquirrel.  It  is  fo  nimble, 
and  bites  fo  clofe,  that  it  is  feldom  taken  alive. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  animals  of  this 
or  any  other  country  is  called  by  the  Dutch 
fiinkbingfen,or  ftinkbox;  {linking  being  the  grand 
defence  this  creature  has  received  from  nature 
againft  all  it's  enemies ;  a  defence  more  efFedlua) 
than  the  ftrongeft  horns,  the  fliarpeft  teeth  and 
talons.  It  is  of  the  fliape  of  a  ferret,  but  as  large 
as  a  middle-fi«ed  dog.  When  it's  purfuer,  whether' 
I  3  man 
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man  or  beaft,  comes  pretty  near,  it  pours  from  ii^s 
tail  fb  horrid  a  ftench,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  en- 
dui-e  it ;  a  man  being  almoft  ftruck  down  by  it 
before  he  can  get  away  ;  and  a  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal is  fo  ftrangely  confounded,  that  he  is  obliged 
every  mfnute  to  ftop  to  rub  his  nofe  in  the  grafs, 
or  againft  a  tree.  This  animal,  having  thus  flop- 
ped his  purfuer,  gets  a  great  way  a-head  before 
the  chace  can  be  renewed  ;  and,  if  he  comes  up- 
with  him  a  fecond  time,  he  gives  him  another  dofe, 
and  by  this  means  efcapes  again.  Thus  he  pro- 
ceeds till  his  purfuer,  overpowered  by  the  ftink, 
is  obliged  to  defiii*.  This  animal  is,  hov/ever, 
Ibmetimes  fhot  by  the  Europeans,  but  they  are 
obliged  to  fufFer  it  to  lie  till  it  rots  ;  for  it  is  no- 
fooner  dead  than  it*s  whole  body  contracts  fo  nau- 
feous  a  fmell,  that,  if  any  one  does  but  touch  it- 
with  his  fingers,  they  rerain  a  ftench  that  can  nei- 
ther be  endured,  nor  eafily  got  off  by  any  kind 
of  wajfhing.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  other  animals,  particularly  wild  horfes. 

Among  the  feathered  race  at  the  Cape,  there 
are  a  vaft  variety,  the  moft  particular  of  which 
sre  the  oftriches,  of  which  we  have  already  given- 
a  defcripticMi,  in  treating  of  the  aaimals  in  Tuiky 
ki  Afia, 

The  flamingo  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  bird,  lar* 
ger  than  the  fwan  ;  the  bill  is  very  broad,  and  the- 
b'ppep  mandible,  which  is  longer  than  the  other, 
h  vtty  crooked,  and  bends  confiderably  over  it. 
The  bill  is  black  at  the  point,  but,  everv  where 
elfe,  of  a  darkblt^e,  and  is  furniftied  withfliarp  teeth. 
The  neck  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  fwan  i 
and  both  the  head  and  neck  are  white  as  fnow  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  wing  feathers  are  of  a  high 
game  colour,  and  the  lov/er  part  of  them  black. 
The  legs  are  of  ah  orange  colour,  and  half  as 
$>i)g  again  as  thofe  of  the  ftork^  and  the  feet 

refemblc 
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Tefemble  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Thefe  birds  which 
are  here  very  numerous,  keep  in  the  day-lime  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  at  night  retire  to  the 
hills,  where  they  fleep  among  the  long  grafs. 
Their  tongue  eats  like  marrow^,  and  their  flefti 
is  well-tafted  and  wholefome. 

The  fpoonbill,  alfo  called  the  ferpent-eater,  is 
fomewhat  larger  than  a  full  grown  goofe,  which 
it  refernbles  in  it's  neck ;  the  bill  is  broad,  long* 
and  ftraight,  ending  in  fomewhat  like  the  bowl 
of  a  fpoon  ;  the  eyes  are  grey,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  about  fix  inches  in  length.  Thefe 
birds  feed  upon  ferpents,  toads,  frogs,  kc.  and 
are  of  fuch  fervice  in  deftroying  the  former,  that 
they  are  feJdom  killed. 

Among  the  wild  fowl  is  a  fort  of  birds  called 
the  knorcock  and  knorhen.  Thefe  are  a  kind  or 
centinels,  and  give  warning  to  all  other  birds  of 
the  approach  of  danger  5  for  they  no  fooner  dif- 
cover  a  man,  than  they  repeat  the  cry  of  crack, 
crack,  very  clamoroufly  ;  and  thus  frequently 
difappoint  the  fportfman  ;  for  the  other  birds  no 
Iboner  hear  them,  than  they  fly  quite  out  of  fight. 
This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  barn-door 
fowl  i  the  bill  is  ftiort  and  black,  as  are  alfo  the 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  but  the  reft 
are  a  motley  of  red,  white,  and  afh-colour;  the 
wings  are  fmall,  which  prevent  it's  flying  far  at 
once,  and  the  legs  are  yellow.  Thefe  birds  ge- 
nerally keep  in  heaths,  far  from  the  habitations  of 
men ;  and  their  flefh  is  of  an  agreeable  tafte. 

The  blue-bird  of  the  Cape  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
fterling ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  thighs  are 
of  a  (ky  blue,  and  thofe  of  the  back  and  wings 
of  a  dark  blue,  approaching  to  black.  The  bill, 
which  is  between  three  and  four  inches  long,  is 
pointed,  and  the  under  mandible  of  a  dark  red. 
The  flefli  of  this  bird  is  delicate  food, 

I  4  Among 
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Among  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood-peckers,  Js 
a  beautiful  bird  called  the  green-peak,  it  being  all 
over  green,  except  a  red  fpot  on  the  head,  and 
another  on  the  breaft.  It  feeds  on  fmall  infecls> 
which  it  picks  from  the  bark  of  trees. 

Th£RE  is  here  a  little  bird  called  by  the  Cape 
Furopeans  the  long  tongue;  it  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  goldfinch,  with  yellow  feathers  on  the 
belly,  and  th  reft  fpeckled.  The  tongue,  which 
nature  has  given  it  for  it's  defence,  is  not  only 
long  and  pointed,  but  as  hard  as  iron,  and  as  fliarp 
as  the  point  of  a  needle;  therefore,  when  any 
perfon  endeavours  to  feize  this  little  animal,  it 
makes  ufe  of  it's  tongue  to  prick  and  wound  him. 
It's  claws  are  pretty  long,  and  it's  feet  like  thofe 
of  the  nightingale.  It's  flefh  is  weli-tafted  and 
wholefome 

The  honeyeaters,  or  gnatfnappers,  live  intirely 
on  honey,  bees,  gnats,  and  flies  i  their  bill  is  red, 
long,  flraight,  and  very  ftrong.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  breaft,  the  feathers  are  of  a  deep  azure, 
and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  a  pale  blue  :  the 
wings  and  tail  feathers  are  black,  as  are  alfo  their 
legs,  whi  h  are  very  long.  Thefe  birds  are  a 
fort  of  guide-  to  the  Hottentots  in  their  fearching 
for  honey,  which  the  bees  f^epofic  in  the  clifts  of 
the  rocks.  Befi-e5  thefe,  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  o  her  fowl,  as  wild  peacocks,  pheafants,  quails, 
ducks,  turkeys,  &c. 

There  are  here  many  kinds  of  fnakes  or  fer- 
pents,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  venomous. 

The  dipfas,  or  thirft-ferpent,  receives  it's  name 
from  it's  bite  caufing  a  burning  thirft.  It  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  Cape  countries,  and 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  length  ;  has 
a  broad  neck,  and  a  blackifli  back.  It  is  very 
nimble  in  it's  aflaults,  and  it's  bite  foon  inflames 
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the  blood,  caufing  a  moft  dreadful  thirft  Mr. 
KoJben  obferves  that  he  knew  a  man  at  the  Cape, 
who,  on  his  being  bitten  by  this  ferpent  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  infhntly  tied  his  garter  very  tight  above 
the  knee  ;  and  above  the  garter  tied  feme  other 
thing  he  had  at  hand,  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  the  poi- 
fon  upwards ;  and  then  hafted  as  quick  as  poffible 
to  the  neareft  houfe,  which  belonged  to  a  fmith, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  but,  before  he  got 
thither,  his  leg  was  much  fwelled,  and  he  became 
extremely  thirily.  He  impatiently  afked  the  fmith 
for  water  to  drink,  and  at  the  fame  time  told  him 
what  had  happened  ;  but  the  fmith  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  and  the 
manner  of  cure,  would  not  fufFer  him  to  drink  a 
drop  ;  but  told  him  he  muft  immediately  confent 
to  have  his  fwelled  leg  laid  open.  He  fubmitted  ; 
and,  on  opening  the  leg,  there  iflued  out  a  great 
deal  of  a  watery  yellow  humour.  The  fmith  then 
prepared  a  pretty  large  plaifter,  and  bound  it  over 
the  incifion,  advifing  him  to  refrain  from  drinking 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  did  fo,  and  in  that 
time  his  thirft  was  confiderably  abated,  and  the 
plaifter  had  drawn  a  great  deal  more  of  the  yellow 
humour  ;  and,  being  cleaned,  was  put  on  again. 
The  fwelllng  was,  by  this  time,  confiderably 
abated,  and  the  patient  not  only  grew  eafy,  but 
was  foon  perfedly  cured. 

The  trec-ferpent  is  thus  named,  from  it's  being 
generally  feen  In  trees.  It  is  about  two  yards  Ion?, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and,  b^ 
winding  itfelf  about  the  branches  of  trees,  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  without  motion;  it  beinp- 
fo  like  the  branch  it  covers,  that  one,  who  ha's 
not  a  very  good  eye,  or  fome  knowledge  of  this 
reptile,  would  be  miilaken  :  all  the  difference,  ia 
point  of  colour,  confifts  in  it's  being  a  little  fpeck- 
I  5  led. 
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fed.  If  a  perfon  ftantls  near  the  fide  on  which  it- 
is  lodged,  it  darts  it's  head  at  his  face,  and  fome- 
times  wounds  him  ;  which  it  has  no  fooner  done^ 
than,  (.'rawing  back  it's  head,  it  turns  about,  in 
ord  to  defcend  from  the  tree,  by  winding  front 
one  part  to  another  ;  but  is  fo  flow  that  it  is  eafy 
to  kill  it  before  it  reaches  the  giound. 

The  hair-ferpent  of  the  Cape  is  about  a  yard 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ;  bur, 
though  fo  fmall,  it's  poifcn  is  reckoned  more  ma- 
lignant than  that  of  moft  others,  it's  bite  caufing 
inftant  death,  untefs  an  aniidote  be  immedi- 
ately applied.  The  moft  effedlual  remedy  is  the 
ferpent-ftone  brought  from  India,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  treating  of 
Indoftan. 

One  fpecles  of  fnakes  is  called  by  the  Dutch 
houfe-ferpents  ;  and  are  from  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thicknefs  ;  and  about 
2i  yard  in  length.  They  are  n©t  only  fond  of 
being  in  houfes,  but  of  getting  into  people's  beds, 
and  lying  with  them  all  night.  They  will  flip 
through  the  hands  like  eels ;  and,  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  bed,  ufe  them  as  you  will,  if  you 
do  not  quite  difable  them,  they  will  get  into  bed 
again.  When  they  are  offended  they  bite,  but, 
happily,  their  bite  is  not  poifonous,  nor  attended 
with  any  ill  confequence. 

Scorpions  are  here  fa  numerous,  that  the 
Gape  Europeans  are  very  cautious  of  handling 
heaps  of  ftones,  v/hcre  they  generally  harbour,  for 
fear  of  being  ftung  by  them.  There  are  here  alfo 
a  iew  of  the  centipedes,  which  are  red  and 
white,  and  about  a  finger's  length,  but  fcarce 
half  fo  thick  :  they  are  downy  like  the  caterpillar, 
and  have  two  horns.  Their  bite  is  as  dangerous 
as  that  of  the  fcorpion  3  but  the  application  of 

roafted 
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roafted  onions  to  the  wound  is  an  efFe£l'jaI  remedy. 
Among  the  fpiders  are  many  forts  ;  bat  one,  no 
bigger  than  a  pea,  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  of  a 
black  colour,  and  very  active,  it  faftening  on  the 
walls  or  cielings  of  houfes  ;  and,  in  the  fields,  fixes 
it's  web  in  the  grafs.  It's  bite  is  fo  poifonous, 
that  it  caufes  death,  unlefs  a  remedy  be  applied  in 
time. 

Among  the  fifh  in  the  fea  and  rivers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  are  a  vaft  variety,  unknown  in 
other  places,  befides  moft  of  thofe  found  in  Europe  ; 
but  we  (hall  only  mention  thofe  that  appear  moft 
extraordinary.  Among  thefe  is  the  torpedo,  of 
which  we  have  lately  given  a  full  defcription. 

The  gold-fifli  is  of  a  very  dilFerent  kind  from  that 
of  China,  and  received  it's  name  from  a  circle  of  a 
gold  colour  about  each  eye,  and  a  ftreak  of  the  fame 
colour  from  the  head,  along  the  ridge  of  the  back 
to  the  tail.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
a  pound  weight.  The  teeth  are  fmall,  but  very 
fharp,  and  do  good  execution  upon  mufcles  and 
other  fifli.  The  colour  of  the  meat  is  a  mixture 
of  white  and  red  ;  and  it  is  not  only  efteemed 
very  wholefome,  but  a  great  cleanfer  of  the  blood. 

The  Cape  filver-fifh  is  of  a  very  white  colour, 
adorned  with  feveral  ftreaks  that  refemble  bright 
filver,  falling  from  the  ridge  of  the  back,  down 
both  fides  ;  and  the  tail  feems  covered  with  filver. 
I't  is  of  the  fhape  and  tafte  of  a  carp,  has  fmall 
ftiarp  teeth,  and  weighs  about  a  pound.  Both; 
thefe,  and  the  gold  fifli,  appear  in  the  fea  only  at 
certain  times,  when  they  come  in  fhoals,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  are  caught; 

The  bennet  is  a  very  beautiful  fifh,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty.    It  is  covered  with  large 
fcales  of  a  bright  purple^  intermixed  with- ftreaks 
of  gold.    The  eyes  are  red,  the  moutH  fmajl, 
>^  and 
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and  without  teeth  ;  and  near  the  gills  are  two  gold- 
coloured  fins;  but  the  other  fins  are  of  a  light 
yellow.  The  tail  is  reddifti,  and  in  the  form  of 
an  open  pair  of  fciflars.  The  fcales  feem  tranf- 
parent,  as  does  likewife  the  fkin  ;  but,  when  the 
fcales  are  ofF,  the  (kin  is  of  a  bright  purple.  It 
is  of  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  weighs  from  fix  to  eight  pounds.  The  meat 
is  of  a  crimfon  colour,  and  is  divided  into  feveral 
parts  by  a  fort  of  membranous  fubftance  inter- 
woven with  it.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
eafy  of  digeftion. 

The  fea  about  the  Cape  abounds  with  a  very 
fine  fifli  called  by  the  Cape  Europeans  the  ftone- 
brafiem.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts  ;  one 
is  fliaped  like  a  carp,  but  is  much  finer  eating,  and 
weighs  from  two  to  eight  pounds.  They  are  of 
different  colours,  but  their  backs  are  brown;  fome 
have  feveral  brown  ftreaks  falling  on  both  fides 
from  the  back  to  the  belly,  which  add  not  a  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  fcales,  which,  on  the  bellys^ 
are  large  and  white.  A  fpecies  of  thefe  fifli  have 
the  name  of  red  ftone-braflems  ;  the  fkin  and 
fcales  being  red,  fpeckled  with  blup;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifh,  with  gold-colour.  The  belly 
is  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  red, 
with  a  filver  circle  about  each.  The  mouth  is 
fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  gullet,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  little  fharp  teeth.  Thefe  fifh  are 
called  Jacob  EverfTons*.  This  fifh  is  of  a  deli- 
cate 


*  The  reafon  of  thefe  fifh  being  called  Jacob  EverfTons  is 
given  by  Francifci,  and  is  allowed  at  the  Cape  to  be  ftridly 
true.    **  There  was  many  years  ago,  fays  he,  a  mafter  of  a 

fliip  at  the  Cape,  whole  name  was  Jacob  EverfTon  5  he  had 
5^  a  very  red  face,  and  was  fo  deep-pitted  with  the  fmall-pox,. 

that 
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cate  tafte,  and  is  very  wholefome,  nourifliing  food. 
There  is  a  fpecies  of  them,  which  differ  from  thefe 
laft  defci  ibed,  in  their  being  larger,  in  their  having 
fhorter  mouths,  and  the  out- parts  of  the  gullet  of 
a  deep  red. 

Among  the  fliell-fifli  at  the  Cape,  the  fea 
porcupine  fnail  appears  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
many  beautiful  colours,  and  is  armed  almoft  in 
every  part  with  long  prickles,  which  ftand  out 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifed  quills  of 
the  porcupine.  Sea  funs  and  fea  ftars  are  alfo  dri- 
ven afliore  by  the  tide  :  their  {hells  are  multan- 
gular, approaching  to  a  globular  form ;  but  the 
fea  fun  is  the  fmalleft,  and  it's  (hells  nearly  re- 
iemble  a  globe.  The  ftiells  of  both  are  alfo  co- 
vered with  a  thick,  fcaly  fkin,  and  have  fmall 


that  his  beard,  which  was  black,  could  never  be  fhaved  fci 
clofe,  but  that  lever^I  hairs  would  remain  in  the  pock- 
frets  :  fo  that  his  face,  when  it  was  tliaved,  had  the  colour, 
and  feemed  to  have  the  fpccks  of  the  red  rtone-brafleni* 
This  Jacob  being  once  a  fishing  with  his  crew  for  red 
ftone-bralTem,  at  Maurice-ifland,  beyond  the  Cape,  and 
the  crew  dining  that  day  very  joyfuliy  upon  this  fort  of 
fifh,  one  of  them  took  it  in  his  head,  in  a  fit  of  mirth, 
to  call  it  the  Jacob  EverfTon.  The  crew  was  (truck  with 
the  brightnefs  of  the  allufion,  and  received  it  with  the 
higheft  agitations  of  mirth,  and  with  thunders  of  applaufe  j 
and,  when  tliey  got  back  to  the  Cape,  they  immediately 
publifhed  this  new  name  for  the  red  ftone-braffem.  The 
fetders  (among  whom  Jacob  was  very  well  knovv^n)  were  as 
much  ftruck,  as  the  crew,  with  the  juflnefs  of  the  name,  and 
very  merrily  agreed  to  call  a  red  rtone-braflem  a  Jacob 
Everlfon  ever  after.  Every  one  that  knew  Jacob  being 
ravifhed  with  the  mirth  in  the  aHufion,  this  new  name  for 
the  red  (tone-brafTem,  together  with  the  reafon  of  it's 
aflignment,  foon  after  reached  feveral  fettlements  in  the 
Indies  J  and  was  fo  well  received  there,  that  red  ftone- 
braffems  (of  which  the  Indian  feas  furni/h  plenty)  have 
gone  there  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Eveiffons  ever  fmce." 

prickles 
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'prickles  upon  them,  {hooting  out  every  way  lik(5 
beams  of  light,  whence  they  receive  their  names; 
but  the  prickles  on  the  fea  Tuns  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  fea  ftars.  There  is  here  alfo  that  beau- 
tiful (hell-fifli  called  the  nautilus,  of  which  we  fhall 
give  an  account  in  treating  of  America,  and  (hall 
here  only  add,  that  here  is  a  very  extraordinary 
fhell-fifti,  called  by  the  Cape  Europeans  the  pag- 
ger  :  it  is  covered  with  dark  brown  fcales,  fpotted 
with  red  and  black  ;  but  on  the  back  of  it,  near 
the  head,  has  a  mifchievous  kind  of  horn  or 
prickle,  of  a  poifonous  nature,  which  is  apt  to 
wound  the  hand  that  touches  it ;  in  which  cafe  it 
caufes  a  moft  acute  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
without  fpeedy  afliftance  the  hand  perifties. 

Of  the  HOTTENTOTS. 

li/r  ANY  have  attempted  to  defcribe  thefe  peo- 
"^^^  pie,  who  never  ftaid  a  week  at  the  Cape; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  accounts 
given  of  them  are  very  different.  VVe  (hall  take 
what  we  have  to  fay  on  this  fubje£lfrom  Mr.  Kol- 
ben,  fecretary  to  baron  Van  Krofick,  privy-coun- 
fellor  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  fent  our  author 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  make  obfervations 
on  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
who  ftaid  there  feveral  years. 

Most  of  the  men  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  high, 
but  the  women  a  great  deal  lefs  ;  both  fexes  are 
very  ere£l  and  well-made,  there  not  being  a  crooked 
limh  or  any  other  deformity ,  to  be  feen  among  them. 
As  their  heads  are  generally  large,  their  eyes  are  fo 
in  proportion ;  and  their  afpe£l  has  fomething 
fweet  and  compofed,  expreffive  of  the  utmoft  be- 
nevolence. Their  worft  features  are  their  Jarge^ 
Sat  nofes,  and  thick  lips  ;  but  the  flatnefs  of  - the 
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nofe  is  not  natural,  but  caufed  by  art.  Their 
teeth  are  as  white  as  ivory  ;  and  their  cheeks  have 
fomething  of  the  cherry;  but,  from  their  continual 
daubings,  it  is  generally  concealed.  The  men 
have  large,  broad  feet  ;  but  thofe  of  the  women 
are  fmall  ;  and  neither  fex  cut  the  nails  either  of 
their  fingers  or  toes.  But,  what  is  vety  extraordi- 
nary, all  authors  agree  in  obferving,  that  every 
Hottentot  woman  is  diftinguiflied  by  having  a 
broad  callous  kind  of  flap  growing  to  their  belliesy 
which  feems  intended  by  nature  to  hide  what  ci- 
vilized nations  are  taught  moft  carefully  to  con- 
ceal* ;  and  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  have  it  fo 
large,  that  it  is  often  feen  below  the  (heeps-  (kia 
they  wear  before  them. 

The  Hottentots  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
a  very  nafty  people  ;  this  is  chiefly  occafioned  by 
the  cuftom  of  fmearing  their  bodies  and  apparel 
with  mutton  fat,  butter,  or  marrow,  mixed  with 
the  foot  that  gathers  round  their  boiling  pots,  in 
order  to  make  them  look  black,  they  being  nata- 
rally  of  a  nut  or  olive  colour.  This  cuftom 
they  repeat  as  often  as  the  greafe  is  dried  up  by 
the  duft  or  fun,  and  the  indigent  are  ufually  obli- 
ged to  make  ufe  of  that  which  is  rank ;  but  the 
more  wealthy  always  befmear  themfelves  with  the 
freflieft  and  choiceft  that  can  be  had.  Every  part 
of  the  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
fole  of  the  foot,  is  thoroughly  daubed  with  this 
filthy  paint  j  and  the  richer  they  are,  the  more 
fat  and  butter  they  ufe  f  :  but  they  have  an  extreme 

avr  r  iioa 


*  Thevc  not,  in  his  Travels,  T^ys,  the  negroes,  Egyptians, 
and  the  women  of  rome  other  riationsj  are  fubje6l  to  the  like 
excrefcence,  but  ftop  the  growth  of  k  very  early,  by  fearing 
it  with  a  hot  iron. 

f«  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  that  the  cuftom  of  rubbing 
and  greafmg  the  Ikia  is  obfemd  by  almoft  all  unci  iUzed 

natigns 
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averfion  to  the  fat  of  fifli.  What  renders  them  ftill 
more  difagreeable  is  their  fufFering  their  woolly  hair 
to  be  matted  together  v/ith  fat  and  dirt,  which 
renders  them  abominably  loufy,  and  gives  them  a 
very  ofxenfive  fmell. 

With  refpedl  to  their  drefs,  the  men  have  no 
ether  covering  for  the  head  than  this  compofition 
of  fat  and  foot,  which,  they  fay,  keeps  their  heads 
cool,  under  the  hotteft  rays  of  the  fun  j  but,  in 
cold  and  wet  weather,  they  wear  caps,  made  of 
cat  or  lamb  (kins,  tied  on  with  firings.  The  man- 
tles thev  hang  over  their  ftioulders,  which  they 
call  crofles,  are  worn  open  or  clefed  according 
to  the  feafon.  Thofe  of  the  moft  wealthy  are 
of  the  fkins  of  tygers  or  wild  cats;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  people  of  fheep- fkins.  Thefe  they 
wear  all  the  year  round,  in  lummer  turning  the 
hairy  fide  outward,  and,  in  winter,  turning  it 
inward  :  they  lie  upon  them  in  the  night,  and, 
when  they  _die,  are  tied  up  in  them,  when  put 
into  their  graves.  When  they  wear  thefe  mantles 
open,  you  fee  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  where  they  are  covered 
with  a  fquare  piece  of  the  (kin  of  a  wild  beafl*, 
tied  round  the  waift  with  the  hairy  fide  outward. 


nations;  and,  however  abfiird  and  ridiculous  it  may  appear  Jo 
lis,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it's  being  attended  with  lome  confi* 
derable  advantages.  It  has  in  particular  a  natural  tendency  to 
promote  ti  e  fupplenefs  of  the  joints ;  and  thence  the  Ho*  ento^? 
taough  a  lazy  race,  are  perhaps  the  fwifteft  of  foor,  of  any 
people  upon  earth  ;  for  they,  not  only  dart  away  from  the 
fwifrell  European,  but  feme  of  them  will  out-run  the  ileetefl 
horfe.  Befides,  by  their  living  almoft  naked,  they,  by  their 
thus  clofing  the  pores  with  greafe,  prevent  that  excefliye 
perfpiration  which  would  otherwife  exhaufl  their  fpirits,  and 
enervate  their  bodies.  Another  advantage  is  it's  preferving^ 
thtm  from  being  bit  by  the  mufcatoes  and  ether  infi?cifi. 

When 
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When  they  drive  their  herds  to  pafture,  they  put 
on  a  kind  of  leather  ftockings,  to  fecure  their  legs 
from  being  fcratched  by  the  thorns  and  briars  ; 
and,  when  they  are  to  pafs  over  rocks,  they  wear 
a  kind  of  fandals,  made  of  the  raw  hide  of  an 
elephant  or  an  ox,  each  confili  ing  of  one  piece, 
turning  up  about  half  an  inch  round  the  toot, 
v/ith  the  hairy  fide  outward,  and  fattened  on  with 
firings.  The  men  alfo  generally  wear  three  rings 
of  ivory  upon  the  left  arm,  which  they  form  from 
the  elephants'  teeth  they  find  in  the  woods,  and 
finifh  with  fuch  art  as  would  furprife  an  European 
turner.  Thefe  rings  ferve  them  as  guards  when 
they  fight  an  enemy  ;  but  when  they  travel,  they 
faften  to  them  a  bag,  in  which  they  carry  their 
provifions.  The  Hottentot  has  alfo  a  little  bag 
round  his  neck,  in  which  he  carries  his  pipe  and 
tobacco. 

The  women  wear  caps  all  the  year  round, 
made  of  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts,  pointing  up 
fpirally  from  the  crown  of  the  head.  They  ge- 
nerally wear  two  mantles  round  their ihoulders, 
which,  like  thofe  of  the  men,  cover  their  backs, 
and  fometimes  reach  down  to  their  ham?-  Be- 
tween them  they  faften  a  fucking  child,  if  they 
have  one,  with  the  head  juft  peeping  over  their 
flioulders.  They  cover  their  pofteriors  with  a 
Ikin,  which  generally  reaches  below  the  hams  ; 
and  have  another  before,  which  is  always  of 
fheep-fk.n,  ftripped  of  the  wool.  About  their 
neck  they  conftantly  wear  a  leather  bag,  vi^hich 
contains  fome  kind  of  food,  a  pipe,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  girls,  till  twelve  years  of  age,  wear  rings  of 
bull-rufties  from  their  knees  down  to  their  ancles. 
Thefe  are  then  laid  afide,  and  their  place  is  fup- 
plied  with  rings  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  fin- 
ger, made  of  flips  of  flieep  or  calf  (kin,  from 

which 
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which  the  hair  is  finged.  Some  women  have 
above  a  hundred  of  thefe  rings  upon  each  leg,  fp 
curioully  jointed  that  they  fetm  like  neat  pieces  of 
turnery.  They  are  as  fmooth  and  as  hard  as 
wood,  and,  when  they  dance,  make  a  clattering 
nolfe.  As  the  women  every  day  walk  through 
thebufces,  and  brambles,  to  gatherroots  and  other 
things  for  food,  hefe  rings  preferve  their  legs 
from  being  torn  by  them  ;  they  are  alfo  eftcemed 
very  ornamental ;  and,  if  at  any  time  they  are  al- 
moft  famiflied  with  iiunger,  they  pull  them  ofF, 
bruife  them  between  twoftones,  and  then  broil  and 
eat  them.  But  the  principal  part  of  their  finery 
confifts  in  firings  of  glafs  beads,  brafs  buttons 
and  plates,  whicii  they  hang  round  their  necks 
and  their  waifts,  r.nd  form  into  bracelets  for  their 
arms.  It  is  likewife  an  invariable  cuftom,  among 
the  men  of  diftinguiflied  valour,  to  wear  a  blad- 
der of  fome  wild  beaft  they  have  flain,  blown  up 
and  fattened  to  their  hair,  where  they  hang  as 
honourable  trophies  of  their  courage.  But,  with 
this  finely,  the  men  and  women  are  not  completely 
dreflcd,  unlefs  their  heads  are  lavifhiy  powdered 
with  a  pulverized  herb  called  buchu.  The  women 
likewife  paint  their  faces  with  a  red  earth,  making 
a  fpot  over  each  eye,  one  upon  the  nofe,  one  upoa 
each  cheek,  and  one  upon  the  chin.  The  men 
ufually  carry  in  their  hand  a  fmall  ftick,  about  a 
foot  long,  to  which  is  fattened  the  tail  of  a  wild 
cat,  fox,  or  other  beaft  that  has  a  buftiy  tail  j 
and  this  ferves  as  an  handkerchief  to  rub  the  fweat 
off  their  faces,  wipe  their  nofes,  and  clear  away 
the  duft  and  dirt  that  gathers  about  their  eyes  ; 
and  this  they  clean  by  plunging  and  totting  it 
about  in  the  water. 

Some  authors  have  reprefented  the  Hottentots 
'as  being  void  of  underftanding,  and  as  fcarce  pof- 

feffing, 
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felling  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  reafon  and  humanity  5 
but  this  is  intirely  falfe :  for  the  learned  Mr.  Kol- 
ben  obferves,  that  he  has-  known  many  of  them^ 
who  underftood  Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguefe, 
to  a  degree  of  perfe£lion ;  and  one  in  particular, 
who  learned  Englifli  and  Portuguefe,  in  a  very 
fliort  time  ;  and  was  faid  by  good  judges  to  un- 
derftand  and  fpeak  them,  with  a  furprifing  readi- 
nefs  and  propriety.  They  are  efteemed,  at  the 
Cape,  the  moft  faithful  fervants  in  the  world ; 
and  though  they  are  exceflively  fond  of  tobacco, 
cutlery- ware,  wine,  and  brandy;  and  will  at  any 
time  part  with  the  moft  valuable  things  they  have, 
to  purchafe  them  ;  they  will  neither  diminilh  them 
themfelves,  when  committed  to  their  care,  nor 
fulFer  any  one  elfe  to  do  it.  7  heir  care  and  fide- 
lity on  thefe  occafions  is  furprifing  ;  and  they  are 
even  employed  by  the  Dutch  in  affairs  ^hat  require 
great  judgment  and  capacity.  They  are  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  thetr  humanity,  and  no  people  are 
more  generous  and  more  ready  to  perform  zt\s 
of  kindnefs,  when  it  is  in  their  power.  But 
they  feem  to  place  human  hiippinc fs  in  floth  and 
indolence  ;  and,  th  nigh  tb'-y  can  think  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  never  exert  their  mental  powers,  but 
in  cafes  of  neceility,  that  is,  to  remove  fome  pref- 
fmg  want  of  their  own,  or  their  friends.  If  not 
rouied  by  any  prefent  appetite  or  neceflity,  the 
Hottentot  is  as  deaf  to  thought  and  aflion  as  a 
log  ;  but,  when  thus  urged,  he  is  all  activity. 
They  behave  with  great  regard  to  decency,  and 
nothing  pafles  between  them  b<^fore  company  th^t 
is  fhocking  to  mo^lefty.  They  are  never  feen  to 
eafe  nature  ;  and,  if  an  European  takes  the  li- 
berty  to  fart  before  them,  they  make  no  fcruple 
cf  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  be  aftiamed. 

Tks 
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The  Hottentots  have  been  reprefented  as  having 
no  notion  of  a  God,  a  Providence,  or  a  Future 
State  :  but  Mr  Kolben,  after  a  long  acquaintance 
with  them,  found  that  they  believe  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, v/ho  does  no-body  any  hurt,  and  dwells  far 
above  the  moon.  They  look  upon  the  moon  as 
an  inferior  deity,  and  alFemble  conftantly  to  wor- 
fhip  her  at  full  and  change,  believing  her  to  have 
the  difpofal  of  the  weather.  They  likewife  wor- 
fliip  an  evil  deity,  whom  they  look  upon  as  the 
father  of  all  mifchief,  who  ftirs  up  enemies  againft 
them,  fruftrates  all  their  good  defigns,  affli£ls 
them  and  their  cattle  with  difeafes,  and  fets  on 
wild  beafts  to  devour  them.  There  is  alfo  a  kind 
of  infe6l  which  they  adore  as  a  benign  deity  ; 
and  they  pay  a  fort  of  religious  veneration  to 
their  departed  faints  and  men  of  renown.  They 
confecrate  woods,  mountains,  fields,  and  rivers  to 
their  mempry  ;  and,  when  they  pafs  by  any  of  thefe 
places,  they  flop  to  contempl  te  the  virtues  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  implore  his  protedion  for  them 
and  their  cattle 

The  provifions  of  the  Hottentots  confifl:  not 
only  of  the  flefli  and  entrails  of  cattle,  and  of 
certain  wild  beafts,  but  of  fruit  and  roots.  They 
feldom  kill  any  cattle  for  their  own  eating,  except 
upon  folemn  occafions  ;  but,  like  the  Chinefe,  eat 
thofe  that  die  naturally.  The  women  furnifti 
their  tables  with  fruit,  roots,  and  milk ;  and 
when  they  are  not  contented  with  thefe,  they  go 
a  hunting  ;  or,  if  they  live  near  the  fea,  a  fiihing. 
They  have  no  fet  rime  for  their  meals,  but  eat  as 
humour  or  appetite  invites.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  carefully  abftain  from  certain  provifions  ;  thus 
fwine's  flefh  and  fifti  that  have  no  fcales,  are  for- 
bidden to  both  fexes.  The  eating  of  hares  and 
rabbits  is  forbidden  to  the  men,  but  not  to  the 

women. 
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women.  The  blood  of  beafts,  and  the  flefli  :f 
the  mole,  are  forbidden  to  the  womeii,  but  not  to 
the  men  When  among  themfelves,  they  never 
eat  fait,  nor  feafon  their  provifions  with  any  kind 
of  fpice  ;  yet  they  are  fond  of  the  high- feafoned 
food  of  the  Europe  ;ns,  but  find  by  experience 
that  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  ihem. 

It  has  been  alferted  that  all  the  Hottentots, 
without  excep  ion,  devour  the  entrails  of  bealh, 
with  their  filth  ana  xcremcnts,  but  half  broiled  ; 
and  that,  whether  found  or  rotten,  they  look  upon 
them  as  the  grcateft  dainties  ;  but  lAr.  Kolben, 
who  took  every  opportunity  to  obferve  theii  man- 
ner of  preparing  and  eating  their  food,  always 
found,  that,  when  they  had  entrails  to  eat,  they 
turned  aiul  itripped  them  of  thdr  rilth,  wafhed 
them  in  clean  w  uer,  and  then  boiled  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  beaft,  if  they  h:'d  any  ;  if  not,  they 
gave  them  a  thorough  broiling.  They  are  fo 
naity,  indeed,  in  d(}ing  this,  as  to  make  an  tura- 
pean  abhor  the  vidtuals  :  but  it  is  ro  be  obferved, 
that  they  ufually  reed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits^ 
and  that  their  drink  is  milk  and  water. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  are  fo  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  fmoking  tobacco,  that,  when  they 
have  no  other  means  of  procuring  it,  they  will  per- 
form a  hard  day's  work  for  half  an  ounce;  and, 
when  they  get  it,  will  hug  it  in  a  tranfport  of 
joy.    They  will,  therefore,  never  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  an  European,  except  tobacco  be  made 
a  part   of  their  wages;   and  they  always  infift 
upon  having  a  certain  allowance  of  it  every  day; 
but,  if  the  quantity  agreed  upon  be  only  one  day 
withheld  from  them,   th^y   become  intractable, 
and,  upon  receiving  the  fame  treatment  the  day 
after,  demand  their  other  wages,  they  being  very 
unwilling  to  ftrike  another  ftroke  for  fuch  a  m af- 
ter. 
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ter.  The  Hottentots  are  likewife  extremely  fond 
of  a  plant  called  dacha,  which  they  fay  banifhes 
care  and  anxiety,  like  wine  and  brandy,  infpiring 
them  with  a  thoufand  delightful  fancies  ;  and  this 
they  frequently  fmoke,  mixed  with  tobacco.  They 
have  alfo  a  root  called  kanna,  which  is  fo  highly 
cfteemed  for  it's  great  virtues,  that  they  almoft 
adore  it ;  and  it's  value  is  enhanced  by  it's  fcarcity. 
They  confidcr  it  as  the  greateft  chearer  of  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  nobleft  reftorative  in  the  world  ;  and 
any  of  them  will  run  twenty  miles,  upon  an  er- 
rand, for  a  fmall  bit  of  it.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Kolben,  that  he  diftributed  a  bit  of  this  root, 
no  bigger  than  his  finger,  in  fmall  chips,  to  fe- 
vcral  Hottentot  families  near  which  he  refided  ; 
and  fo  gained  their  hearts  by  thefe  little  prefents, 
that,  from  that  time  till  the  time  he  left  them, 
they  fought  all  opportunities  to  oblige  him.  Several 
authors  have  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
gingfeng  of  the  Chinefe. 

THE^huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  with  flen- 
der  poles,  bent  like  arches,  and  covered  with  mats, 
made  of  bull-rufhes,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  wrought 
ib  clofe,  that  the  work  is  not  to  be  penetrated  by 
the  rain.  Their  form  is  oval,  their  longeft  dia- 
meter being  generally  about  fourteen  feet,  and  the 
fliorteft  about  ten.  Thofe  of  the  better  fort  have 
two  coverings,  the  one  made  of  mats,  the  other 
of  fkins,  which  not  only  keep  out  the  rain,  but 
the  exceffive  heat.  They  have  no  light  but  what 
comes  in  at  the  entrance,  which  is  an  arch  about 
three  feet  high  and  two  broad  ;  on  the  top  whereof 
s  hung  a  fkin,  to  be  taken  up  or  let  down  at  plea- 
fure  :  their  furniture  confifts  of  little  more  than 
their  mantles,  which  ferve  them  to  lie  on  ;  fome 
other  ficins  of  the  wild  beads  they  have  killed,  a 
pot  to  boil  their  meat  in,  one  or  two  for  drinking, 

fome 
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fome  earthen  veflels  for  milk  and  butter,  their 
bows,  arrows,  and  other  arms,  and  perhaps  fome 
other  trifling  utenfils. 

A  NUMBER  of  thefe  huts  ranged  in  a  circle, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  middle,  makes  one  of 
their  kraals  or  villages,  each  of  which  has  a  court 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  This  court  con- 
fifts  of  the  captain  and  the  head  of  each  family, 
who  try  and  determine,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
both  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  Murder,  adultery, 
and  robbery,  they  punilh  with  death  ;  and,  if  the 
offender  is  convidled,  he  is  executed  on  the  fpot, 
the  captain  giving  him  the  firft  blow  with  his 
truncheon,  and  the  reft  of  the  judges  following  his 
example  till  they  have  beaten  him  to  death  ;  which 
done,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle  and  buried. 
The  family  of  the  criminal  however  fuffers  no- 
thing either  in  privilege  or  property,  nor  are  they 
reproached  with  the  memory  of  his  crime,  but 
treated  with  the  fame  refpeft  and  diftindion  as  if 
no  fuch  misfortune  had  happened. 

Each  village  has  it's  phyfician,  and  fometim^s 
two,  who  are  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  do 
their  duty  without  fee  or  reward,  the  honour  of 
the  employment  being  thought  a  fufficient  recom- 
pence  for  their  trouble.  The  Hottentots  put  great 
truft  in  the  abilities  of  thefe  dodlors,  taking  their 
medicines  and  fubmitting  to  their  operations  with 
the  utmoft  readinefs  ;  and  indeed  their  pra6lice  is 
attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs  :  But  they  are^ 
not  every  day  called  to  it,  the  Hottentots  being  a 
ftout  hearty  people,  rarely  troubled  with  diftem- 
pers.  If  a  patient  dies  under  their  hands,  they 
always  aflert  that  their  remedies  have  been  ren* 
dered  inefFedual  by  witchcraft,  and  this  the  peo- 
j)le  always  believe, 

Thep.2 
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There  is  another  officer  called  furi,  or  mafler, 
who,  like  the  phylician,  is  ele£led  by  the  people, 
and  performed  his  office  v./ithout  revenue  or  perqui- 
fite.  Mr.  Kolben  calls  him  the  prieft,  as  having  the 
ordering  of  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  of  all  that  relate  to  their  offerings  and  vvorfhip. 
He  is  the  operator  in  the  cuftom,  that  prevails 
among  the  Hottentots,  of  depriving  the  males  of 
one  tedirle,  at  eight,  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  he  does  with  a  great  deal  of  fkill  and  dex- 
terity  ;  and  alfo  orefles  and  fevvs  up  the  wound, 
after  having  depofited,  in  the  fcrotum,  a  little  ball 
of  fheep's  fat,  mixed  with  the  powders  of  falutary 
herbs. 

Every  Hottentot  nation  has  a  chief,  whofe 
office  is  to  command  the  army,  and  prefide  in  their 
councils  ;  and,  without  his  confent,  they  neither 
make  peace  nor  war.    In  thefe  councils,  which 
confifl:  of  the  captains  of  the  feveral  kraab,  he 
fits  in  the  middle,  and  the  captains  round  him  in 
a  circle  ;  and  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape,  he  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  brafs  crown, 
which  he  wears  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  coun- 
cil, and  on  every  folemn  occafion.    This  orna- 
ment the  Dutch  made  a  prefent  of  to  the  chief 
of  every  nation  in  alliance  with  them  ;  whereas 
anciently  they  were  only  diftinguiflied  by  the  fu- 
perior  beauty  of  their  apparel.    The  chief  has 
nothing  allowed  him  by  the  puolic,  either  for  the 
rcA^ard  of  his  labours,  or  the  fupport  of  his  dig- 
nity j  but  his  perfon  is  always  held  in  great  vene- 
ration.   Under  him,  in  time  of  war,  the  captains 
command  the  troops  furniflied  by  iheir  refpedlive 
kraals  ;  and  they  are  diftinguiftied  by  carrying  a 
cane  with     large  brafs  head,  which  is  alfo  pre- 
fented  them  by  the  Dutch. 

We 
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We  have  already  mentioned  their  not  being 
void  of  underftanding,  and  their  government  is  no 
fm all  proof  of  it.  They  are  alfo  expert  in  feveral 
arts,  v^hich  fhewa  great  degree  of  ingenuity;  thus 
with  furprifing  dexterity  they  cut  out  the  hide 
of  a  beafl:,  in  an  even  ftrap,  many  yards  in  length  ; 
and  form  handfome  earthen  pots  of  the  mould 
of  ant-hills,  in  u^hich  the  bruifed  eggs  form  a 
furprifing  cement.  Thefe  pots  are  as  black  as 
jet,  and  of  extraordinary  firmnefs.  The  bone  of 
a  bird  ferves  them  for  an  awl  ;  fplit  fmeu^s,  or  the 
veins  of  the  back  bones  of  cattle,  dried  in  the  fun, 
ferve  them  for  thread.  They  have  a  method  of  tan- 
ning hides,  and  point  their  v/eapons  with  iron,  which 
they  even  draw  from  the  ore  ;  for  this  purpofe 
they  dig  a  hole  in  a  raifed  ground,  and,  at  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  on  the  defcent  from  it,  make 
another  of  lefs  extent,  to  receive  the  melted  iron, 
which  is  to  run  into  it,  through  a  channel  made 
from  the  bottom  of  the  upper  hole.  In  the  firft 
hole  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  when  the  earth  about 
it  is  fufficiently  heated,  put  in  the  iron  ftone,  and 
make  a  large  fire  over  it,  which  they  fupply  with 
fuel,  till  the  iron  runs  into  the  receiver.  When 
the  iron  is  cold,  they  take  it  out,  heat  it  in  other 
fires,  and,  laying  ic  upon  one  ftone,  beat  it  with 
another,  and  thus  form  their  weapons  ;  after 
which  they  grind  and  polifii  them  fo  neatly  upon 
a  flat  ftone,  as  to  render  them  valuable  both  for 
their  ufe  and  beauty.  This  ingenuity  is  not  in- 
confiftent  with  their  habitual  indolence  ;  for  a  poor 
Hottentot,  having  made  a  fet  of  arms  for  his  own 
ufe,  and  another  for  fale,  to  a  rich  one,  by  which 
means  he  procures  two  or  three  cows,  can  hardly 
be  induced  to  apply  himfelf  again  to  the  fame 
labour. 

Vol.  V.  K  Their 
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Their  dexterity  in  difcharging  an  arrow,  and 
throwing  what  they  call  the  haflagaye  and  rackum- 
ftick,  is  very  furprifing.  One  of  rheir  arrows 
confifts  of  a  fmall  tapering  ftick  or  cane  of  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  pointed  with  a  fmall 
thin  piece  of  iron  bearded,  and  joified  to  the  liick 
or  cane  by  a  barrel.  Their  bows  ?.re  m^de  of 
olive  or  iron  wood  ;  and  the  it  rings  of  the  fiiiews 
or  guts  of  beafts,  fattened  to  a  llror.g  wooden  or 
iron  hook  at  each  end  of  the  bow.  The  quiver 
is  a  long  narrow  bag,  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  ox, 
elk,  or  elephant,  and  flung  over  the  ftioulder  by 
a  ftrap  fattened  to  it;  but  to  the  upj^er  end  of  the 
quiver  is  fixed  a  hook,  on  which  the  how  is  hung, 
when  they  go  to  war,  or  to  the  chace.  The  haf- 
fagaye  is  a  kind  of  a  half  pike  ;  the  (haft  is  a 
taper  flick  of  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a  rake 
handle,  armed  at  the  thickett  end  with  a  little  thin 
iron  plate,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  very  (harp  on 
the  edges*  The  rackum-ttick  is  a  kind  of  dart, 
little  more  than  a  toot  long,  made  of  hard  wood. 
In  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons  they  {hew  fuch  quick- 
nefs  of  the  eye,  and  furenefs  of  hand,  as  no  peo- 
ple upon  earth,  perhaps,  befides  themfelves,  can 
boaft.  If  a  Hottentot  fees  a  hare,  deer,  or  wild 
goat,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  him,  away 
Hies  the  rackum-ttick,  and  down  falls  the  animal. 
They  are  no  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and 
arrow;  for,  if  there  be  no  wind,  th^y  will  hit  a 
mark  of  the  fize  of  afilver  penny,  at  a  confiderable 
diftance.  They  are  equally  expert  in  flinging  a 
Hone,  and  throwing  the  haflagaye.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  inftead  of  ttanding  ftill  to  take  their  aim, 
they  flcip  from  fide  to  fide,  and  brandifli  and  whirl 
the  weapon  about  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
whole  feems  an  idle  fiouriih  ;  but^  on  a  fudden, 

away 
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away  it  flies  to  the  mark.  In  fliort,  their  dexte- 
rity, on  thefe  occafions,  is  inconceivable. 

When  a  whole  village  are  out  upon  the  chafe, 
and  difcovers  a  vi^ild  beaft  of  a  confiderable  fize, 
they  endeavour  to  furround  him,  which  they  gene- 
rally, do  in  a  fliort  time,  even  though  the  beaft 
takes  to  his  heels.  If  they  thus  encompafs  an  cle*- 
phant  or  a  rhinoceros,  they  attack  him  with  hafla- 
gayes,  the  hardnefs  and  thicknefs  of  his  hide  being 
proof  againft  a  (hower  of  arrows.  If  they  do  not 
lay  him  dead  upon  thefpot,  and  he  is  able  to  return 
the  attack,  they  form  as  large  a  ring  as  they  can 
make,  fo  as  to  reach  him  with  their  haflagayes. 
The  creature,  being  wounded,  runs  with  great 
noife  and  fury  at  the  perfons  who  threw  the  wea- 
pons. Then  others  attacks  him  in  the  rear.  He 
turns  about  to  atack  the  laft  aflailants,  and  is 
again  attacked  in  the  rear.  Again  he  turns  about, 
and  is  again  attacked.  The  halTagayes  multiply 
upon  his  body.  He  roars,  tears  up  the  ground, 
and  has  fometimes  as  it  were  a  foreft  of  haffagayes 
upon  his  back  before  he  falls. 

When  a  lion,  tyger,  or  leopard,  is  thus  encom- 
pafled,  they  attack  him  both  with  hallagayes  and 
arrows*  With  flaming  eyes  and  the  wildeft  rage 
he  flies  upon  thofe  who  difcharged  them.  He  is 
nimble,  they  arc  nimbler,  and  avoid  him  with 
aftonifliing  dexterity ,  till  they  are  relieved  by  others. 
He  leaps  towards  onefo  quick,  and,  as  you  would 
think,  with  fo  fure  a  paw,  that  you  ftiudder  for 
the  fellow,  expefting  to  fee  him  in  an  inftant  torn 
to  pieces ;  but  the  man  in  danger  leaps  away  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  beaft  fpends  all 
his  rage  upon  the  ground.  He  turns  and  leaps 
towards  another,  and  another,  and  another;  but 
ftill  in  vain  :  they  avoid  him  with  the  quicknefs  of 
thought,  and  ftill  he  fights  only  with  the  air.  All 
K,2  this 
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this  time  the  arrows  and  halTagayes  are  fhowering 
upon  him  in  the  rear.  He  grows  mad  with  pain^ 
and,  running  and  leaping  from  one  party  of  his 
enemies  to  another,  and  tumbling  from  time  to 
time  to  break  the  arrows  and  hafiagayes  that  are 
fallened  in  him,  he  foams,  yells,  and  roars  in  the 
moft  terrible  manner.  Nothing  in  the  world  can 
be  m,ore  admirable  than  the  aclivity  and  addrefs 
with  which  the  Hottentots  efcape  the  paws  of  the 
bead:,  and  the  incredible  fpeed  and  refolution  with 
which  they  relieve  each  other.  If  the  beaft  is 
not  quickly  flain,  he  is  foon  convinced  that  there 
is  no  dealing  with  fo  nimble  an  enemy  ;  and  then 
he  makes  off  with  his  utmoft  fpeed  ;  but,  having 
by  this  time  a  multitude  of  arrows  and  haffagayes 
cn  his  back,  fome  of  which  are  commonly  poi'- 
foned,  he  foon  falls. 

An  unnatural  cuflom  prevails  among  the  Hot- 
tentots^  that  when  a  woman  bears  twins,  if  they 
are  both  girls,  (he  expofes  one,  and  nurfes  the 
other  ;  and,  if  flie  have  a  boy  and  girl,  the  boy  is 
brought  up,  and  the  girl  expofed  3  but,  if  they 
have  two  fons  at  a  birth,  they  preferve  both, 
and  make  great  fe^l'ling  and  merriment  on  that 
occarion.  The  child  to  be  expofed  is  either  fhut 
up  in  fome  cave,  left  in  fome  thicket,  or  tied  to  a 
tree,  where  it  is  either  ftarved  to  death,  or  devour- 
ed by  wild  beafts ;  And  the  pretence  for  this  bar- 
barous cuftom  is  either  poverty,  or  that  the  woman 
has  not  milk  enough  for  both  the  children. 

The  barbarous  and  unnatural  cuftom  of  ex- 
pofmg  infants  ftill  alfo  fubfifls  among  the  Chinefe, 
who  pride  themfelves  on  their  politenefs,  as  it  did 
fcrmerly  amon^  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
and  it's  abolition  is  one  of  the  many  happy  effefls 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  Chriftian  Religion 
humanifing  the  mind,  and  adding  vigour  to  all  it's 
ender  and  humane  fenfations.  To 
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To  conclude  this  account  of  the  Hottentots, 
we  Ihall  only  add  another  of  their  cuftoms  equally 
cruel  with  the  former,  viz.  that  of  expofing  their 
^ged  parents.    When  a  father  of  a  family  is  be- 
come quite  fuperannuated  and  ufelefs,  he  is  ob!i- 
ged,  it  feems,  to  refign  his  ftock  of  cattle,  and 
whatever  elfe  he  has  in  the  world,  to  his  eldeft 
fon,  or  to  his  next  male  heir  :  Which  done^  the 
heir  eredls  a  tent  or  hut  in  fomc  unfrequented 
place,  a  good  diftance  from  the  kraal  he  belongs 
to ;  and,  having  aflembled  the  men  of  the  kraaU 
he  acquaints  them  with  the  weak  condition  of  the 
old  man,  defiling  their  confent  to  expofe  him  in 
the  diftant  hut  built  for  that  purpofe,  which  they 
feldom  or  never  refufe.    A  day  being  accordingly 
appointed  to  convey  the  poor  creature  to  his  laft 
abode,  the  heir  kills  an  ox,  and  two  or  three  fheep^ 
and  invites  the  whole  kraal  to  feaft  and  be  merry 
with  them  ;  and,  when  the  entertainment  is  over, 
the  old  man  is  laid  upon  an  ox,  and  carried  to^ 
the  hut,  accompanied  by  moft  of  the  neighbours, 
where  they  (hut  him  up,  and  leave  him  to  pcrifli. 
In  the  fame  manner  they  deal  with  a  fuperannuated 
mother  or  female  relation  ;  and  the  reafon  they 
affign  for  this  fhocking  cuftom  is,  that  it  would 
be  more  barbarous  to  fufFer  an  old  creature  to 
languifli  out  a  miferable  life,  and  be  many  years 
a  dying,  than  to  bring  his  mifery  to  a  fpeedy  con- 
clufion  ;  and  that  it  is  out  of  extreme  tendernefs 
they  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  the  poor  wretches 
in  the  manner  above  related. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

TH  E  principal  rflsnd^  of  Africa  are  Mada- 
gafcar,  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  that  of  Prince 
Maurice,  the  iflands  of  Comorro,  and  Zocotara, 
all  which  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  the  continent,  in 
the  Indian  ocean.  On  the  fouth-weft  lie  the  iflands 
of  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  Annabon., 
St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  ifland  ;  and  on  the  north- 
weft  lie  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the  Canaries,  the 
Madeiras,  and  the  Azores  ;  though  thefe  laft 
feem  more  properly  to  belong  to  Europe,  and 
fome  geographers  place  them  among  the  iflan^ds 
of  America. — Madagafcar  is  one  of  the  largeft 
iffands  hitherto  known  in  the  world,  it  being  about 
eight  hundred  iliile^  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts 
above  two  hundred  in  breadth*  At  a  diftance 
from  the  fea,  the  country  is  full  of  high  and  fleep^ 
Hiountains,  but  it  abounds  ncvcrthclefs  with  fpa- 
eious  plains,  exrradrdinary  gbod  paftures,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  fprings.  of  excellent  water,  and  woods 
that  wear  a  perpetual  verdure*— The  ifle  of  Bour* 
bon  belongs  to  the  French,  where  they  have  three 
pretty  confiderable  towns,  wirh  a  governor  and 
fcveral  magijftrates.  It  is  a  fine  fruitful  ifland,  and 
is  the  place  where  the  French  Eaft-India  fhip<a 
tifually  put  in  for  refrefhments.  — »  Mauritius, 
or  Prince  Maurice's  ifland,  is  pofiefl^ed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  found  it  uninhabited,  but  have  now 
a  fort  and  garrifon  there,  and  have  flocked  the 
country  with  cattle  and  poultry.  Here  the  Hol- 
landers touch  in  their  pafl^age  from  the  Cape  to 
13,4tayU.-^The  other  iflands  on  the  eaft  of  Africa 
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are  not  very  remarkable  ;  nor  are  thofe  on  the 
fouth-wefl-,  except  St.  Helena,  which  belongs  to 
our  Eaft-India  Company,  and  is  well  fortified  at 
the  landing-places,  it  being  of  great  benefit  to 
their  (hips,  which  ufuallv  call  there  for  refrefli- 
mcnt,  both  in  their  pafiage  to  India,  and  their 
return  to  Europe.    This  ifland  on  every  fide  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hard  barren  rock,  but  on  the  top 
it  is  covered  with  a  fine  earth  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  which  produces  plenty  of  graf<, 
herbs,  roots,  &:c.  and  is  very  proper  for  wheat 
and  other  grain,  but  their  corn  is  moftly  devoured 
by  rats  and  other  vermin  before  it  comes  to  ma- 
turity.   The  country,  beyond  the  afcent  of  the 
rock,  is  prettily  diverfified  with  rifing  hills  and 
valleys,  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit  trees 
and  kitchen -gardens,  amoni^ft  which  the  houfes 
of  the  inhabitants  are  interfpcrfed.    Their  vine- 
yards of  late  years  have  been  confiderably  impro- 
ved, fome  French  refugees  having  fettled  in  the 
ifland,  who  are  fkilled  in  that  branch  of  hufbandry. 
They  have  plenty  of  black  cattle,  hogs,  goats, 
turkeys,  and  all  forts  of  poultry  ;  and  they  are 
not  only  blefled  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but 
^vith  a  continued  ftate  of  health  to  enjoy  ttiem^ 
the  air  being  ufually  ferene  and  clear,  the  ifland 
frequently  refreflied  with  cooling  (bowers  and  the 
fea  breezes,  and  themfelves  almoft  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  the  wholefome  exercifes  of  agriculture 
and  gardening. — The  other  iflands  on  the  weftefn 
fide  of  Africa  are  not  very  confiderable,  till  we 
come  to  thofe  of  Cape  de  Verd,  which  belong  to 
the  Portuguefe.    The  principal  of  them  is  St.  Jago, 
where  our  Eaft-India  (hips  outward  bound  are 
often  fupplied  with  water  and  frefh  provifions, 
the  ifland  abounding  with  hogs,  goats,,  and  poultry. 
From  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  particularly  Mayo, 
K  4  the 
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the  Englifh  export  great  quantities  of  fait  to  Ame- 
rica.— The  Canary  iflands,  which  are  fubje^l  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  are  chiefly  famous  for  their 
excellent  wines ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Madeiras,  which  belong  to  the  Fortuguefc. — Se- 
veral of  the  Azores,  which  likewife  belong  to 
Portugal,  are  very  fertile,  pleafant,  and  healthy, 
and  have  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle;  but  they  arc 
i^uch  fubjecft  to  earthquakes  and  fiery  eruptions*. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a  general  account 
of  the  African  iflands  ;  but  they  afford  us  fome 
natural  curiofities,  which  require  a  more  particu- 
lar defcripiion  ^  and  firft 

The  PIKE  of  TENERIFFE. 

'^jp  ENERIFFE  is  one  of  the  Canary  iflands, 
^  famous  for  it's  lofty  mountain  called  the  Pike 
or  Peak,  which  rifes  like  a  fugar-loaf  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ifland,  and  may  be  feen  at  fea  in  clear 
weather  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  diftance. 
Some  authors  make  the  height  of  this  mountain 
fifteen  miles,  and  others  three  or  four  times  that 
number,  computing  undoubtedly  the  winding 
afcent ;  but  Varenius  fays  it  is  four  miles  five  fur- 
longs perpendicular,  and  Raimondus  reckons  it 
three  miles  only.  Which  of  thefe  accounts  is 
neareft  the  truth  we  cannot  determine,  but  per- 
haps it  is  that  of  Varenius.  We  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  fay  that  the  Pike  is  one  of  the  higheft 
mountains  in  the  world  ;  but  the  beft  account  of 
it  is  that  given  by  feveral  Engli(h  merchants  and 


*  See  an  account  of  iflands  raifed  by  fiibten  aneous  fires, 
in  Vol.  III.  chap.  12. 
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others  who  had  the  curiofity  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Royal- 
Society  of  London,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Sprat,  late 
bifliop  of  Rochefter ;  whereof  the  following  is  an 
extradl. 

They  fet  out  from  Oratavia,  a  fea-port  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  pafTed  over  feveral 
bare  mountains  and  fandy  places,  till  they  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pike,  where  lies  a  vaft  number 
of  huge  ftones,  that  feem  to  have  fallen  down 
from  above.  After  they  had  afcended  about  a 
mile  on  horfeback,  they  were  obliged  to  alight 
and  climb  the  hill  on  foot;  and,  having  traverfed 
a  fteep  black  rock  about  a  mile  higher,  they  found 
the  top  of  it  as  flat  as  a  pavement.  Here  the  air 
was  very  cold  after  fun-fet,  and  they  were  forced 
to  keep  great  fires  all  night.  The  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  called 
the  Sugar- Loaf,  which  being  fteep^  and  the  foil  a 
deep  white  fand,  it  was  very  difficult  travelling,^ 
though  they  were  provided  with  (hoes  that  had 
foles  a  finger  broader  than  the  upper-leather,  to 
facilitate  the  palTage.  When  they  came  near  the 
top  of  the  Pike  they  found  a  ftrong  wind,  and  a  con-^ 
tinual  breathing  of  a  hot  fulphurcous  vapour  ifTued 
from  the  hill,  which  fcorched  their  faces,  and 
made  them  fore.  On  the  top  there  was  a  large 
bafon  or  pit,  fhapcd  like  an  inverted  cone,  which 
was  of  confiderable  depth,  and  about  a  mufket- 
Ihot  over.  The  infide  of  this  cavity,  or  caldron,, 
(as  it  is  called)  is  covered  with  fmall  loofe  ftones 
mixed  with  fand  and  fulphur,  from  whence  iflued 
a  hot  fufFocating  fteam  ;  and,  the  footing  being 
fo  bad,  they  did  not  defcend  into  the  pit  above 
four  or  five  yards,  though  fome  have  ventured^ 
to  the  bottom.  The  brim  of  this  pit,  on  which 
they  ftood,  was  not  above  a  yard  breads  and  from* 
K.  5  fceiic: 
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hence  they  could  clearly  fee  the  (Irand  Canary 
Palma,  Gomera,  and  even  Ferro,  winch  is  twenty 
kagues  diftant.  As  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the 
fhadow  of  the  Pike  feems  to  cover  not  only  this 
and  the  Great  Canary  ifland,  but  even  the  fea  to 
the  very  horizon,  where  it  looks  as  if,  being  li- 
mited, it  turned  up  into  the  air. 

The  fame  gentlemen  relate,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fnow  and  ice  about  two  thirds  of 
the  way  up,  but  at  the  top  there  was  none  at  all ; 
which  doubtlefs  is  owing  to  the  hot  fteam  proceed- 
ing from  the  caldron  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
inountain.  They  mention  a  remarkable  cave,  tea 
yards  deep  and  fifteen  broad,  in  fliape  like  an 
even  or  cupola,  with  a  bole  at  the  top,  near  eight 
yards  over,  through  which  their  fervants  let  them 
down  by  a  rope  till  they  came  to  a  bank  of  fnow. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cave  there  is  a  round  well 
of  water,  exa(3^1y  underneath  the  opening  above^ 
the  furface  whereof  is  about  a  yard  lower  than 
the  fnow,  and  it's  depth  about  fix  fathoms.  This 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpring,  but  only  fnow  blowa 
in  and  diffolved,  or  water  that  drops  from  the 
rocks,  and  is  there  colledled.  About  the  fides 
and  roof  of  this  grotto  there  -were  ificles  hanging 
down  to  the  fnow.— They  met  with  no  trees  or 
{hrubs  in  their  palTage  but  pines,  aad  among  the 
white  fands  a  buftiy  plant  like  broom. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  who  lived  upon  the  ifland  of 
TenerifFe  twenty  years,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  w^hole  ifland,  being  impregnated  with 
brimftone,  formerly  took  fire,  by  the  violence 
of  v/hich  great  part  of  it  was  blown  up,  there 
appearing  about  the  ifland  feveral  mountains  of 
huge  calcined  ftones,  that  muft  have  had  their 
origin  from  fuch  fubterraneous  commotions.  He 
fariher  fuppofes,  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  ful- 
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phur  lying  about  the  center  of  the  ifland,  the  fiiock 
was  there  the  mofl:  violent,  and  occalioned  the 
rifing  of  the  Pike  to  it's  prefent  prodigious  height; 
and  this  appears  from  the  vafi:  number  of  calcined 
rocks  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  for  three  or  four 
miles  round.  From  the  Pike  to  the  fouth  weft  as 
far  almoft  as  the  fhore,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  tracks 
of  the  rivers  of  brimftone  and  melted  ore  which  ran 
that  way,  and  have  fo  ruined  the  foil  where  they 
flowed,  that  broom  is  now  it's  only  producl-ion. — 
The  doiSlor  adds,  that  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
the  ifland  there  are  high  mountains  of  a  bluifli 
earth,  and  ftones  with  a  ruft  on  them  like  that  of 
copper  and  vitriol,  and  that  there  are  feveral 
fprings  of  vitriolic  water. 

In  the  year  1704,  there  happened  a  moft 
dreadful  earthquake  in  the  ifland  of  TenerifFe, 
which  began  the  24th  of  December,  and  increafed 
till  the  31ft,  v/hen  the  earth  opened,  and  two 
volcano's  were  formed,^  which  caft  up  fo  many 
burning  ftones  as  made  two  confiderable  moua- 
tains  ;  and  the  combuftible  matter  thrown  up  by 
thefe  new  volcanos  kindled  above  fifty  fires  in  the 
neighbouring  places.  On  the  5th  of  January  the 
air  was  darkened  v/ith  afhes  and  fmoke,  the  ter- 
ror increafed,  and  towards  the  evening  the  coun- 
try was  all  in  a  flame  for  above  a  league  in  extent. 
7  his  was  the  effedt  of  another  volcano,  which  had 
broke  cut  tov/ards  Oratavia,  v/ith  at  leaft  thirty 
jnouths  v/ithin  the  circumference  of  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  In  a  v/ord  whole  towns  v/ere  fwal- 
lowed  up  or  oveiturned,  many  thoufands  of  people 
loft  their  lives,  and  the  torrents  of  fulphur  and 
metallic  matter  thrown  oat  by  thefe  volcanos 
converted  a  great  part  of  ^  fruitful  country  into  a 
bairea  dcfert. 
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FOSSILS. 

T  T  N  D  E  R  this  head  we  fhall  venture  to  plare 
^  that  fragrant  drug  called  ambergiife,  though 
it  be  a  fubftance  whole  nature  and  origin  have  been 
2S  differently  gueffed  at,  as  any  thing  in  natural 
hiftory.  But  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  the 
mod  learned  naturalifts  that  it  is  a  bitumen  iffuing 
out  of  the  earth,  at  firft  of  a  liquid  or  at  leaft  a 
vifcid  confiftence,  but  afterwards  condenfed  and 
hardened.  That  ambergrife  was  once  foft  and 
jRuid  is  evinced  by  the  fame  proof  that  we  have  of 
the  common  amber  having  been  fo  ;  which  is,  that 
it  frequently  contains  extraneous  bodies  immerfed  in 
it's  moft  folid  mafles,  which  could  not  have  been 
admitted  there  but  v/hen  it  was  in  a  foft  or  flu^id 
flate.  Small  fhells,  little  pebbles,  and  grains  of 
fand  are  often  found  in  it,  and  in  general  fuch  bo- 
dies as  it  may  be  naturaHy  fuppofed  to  pick  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea;.  though  there  are  fome 
which  one  would  wonder  how  it  fliould  get,  fuch 
as  pieces  of  honey-comb,  and  the  like.  Great 
quantities  of  it  are  found  thrown  up  by  the  fea  on. 
the  coaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  fome  other  African, 
iflands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent.  The  (eas 
about  feveral  of  the  Indian  Iflands  abound  with  it ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  be  met  with  fometimes  on  the 
northern  coaft  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  valuable  bitumen  is  of  a  loofe  texture, 
remarkably  light,  of  a  rugged  unequal  furface, 
foft  and  fatty  like  fuet  or  tallow  to  the  touch, 
of  a  high- perfumed  fmell,  and  extremely  various 
in  fhape  and  fize.  It  is  found  in  maffes  from  an 
ounce  in  weight  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and 

even; 
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€ven  much  larger*,  but  fuch  pieces  are  very  rare, 
it's  moft  ufual  ftandard  being  from  four  to  ten 
ounces.  It's  natural  colour,  when  moft  pure  and 
perfe£l,  is  a  pale  grey  ;  but  the  whitifli  particles 
are  fometimes  apt  to  vvafti  off,  and  leave  the  black 
ones  alone,  which  are  of  a  firmer  ftrudure  and 
and  lefs  fcentcd.  This  has  occafioned  amber- 
grife  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  afli- 
coloured  and  black,  of  which  the  latter  is  much 
lefs  valuable.  It  is  of  great  ufe  amongft  perfu- 
mers, and  is  recommended  by  phyficians  as  proper 
to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits,  and  to  accelerate  their 
motions.  In  the  Eaftern  nations  it  is  in  high 
repute,  and  continually  given  as  a  cordial,  a  ftreng- 
thener,  and  a  prolonger  of  life. 

Here  we  might  enumerate  many  other  foffils 
belonging  to  the  African  iflands,  but  in  general 
they  are  fuch  as  are  found  upon  the  continent,  or 
have  been  fufficiently  fpoken  of  already ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  their  animals,  but  two  or 
three  of  their  vegetable  produdions  deferve  our 
notice. 


*  We  have  various  inftances  in  authors  of  huge  pieces  of 
ambergrife,  but  we  need  only  mention  one  that  is  recent  and 
unqueilionable  viz.  that  large  lump  which  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
I«dia  company  bought  in  1693  of  the  king  of  Tidore  for 
eleven  thoufand  dollars.  It  weighed  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  pounds,  was  two  feet  two  inches  long,  and  five  feet 
eight  inches  round  inthethickeft  part.  The  duke  ofTuf- 
cany  offered  fifty  thoufand  crowns  for  this  curiofity,  which 
Nicolaus  Chevalier  has  fully  defcribed  in  a  fmall  treatife 
gublifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1700. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EBONY,  though  not  peculiar  to  MaJagafcar, 
grows  plentifully  in  that  ifland  This  is  a 
fine  wood  ufed  in  mofaic  and  inlaid  works,  toys, 
&c.  being  very  hard  heavy,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polifh.  There  are  divers  kinds  of  ebony, 
black,  red,  and  green,  all  of  them  the  produ6l  of 
Madagascar  ;  though  Maurice  ifland,  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon,  and  fome  of  the  American  iflands,  fur- 
xiifh  part  of  the  ebonies  ufed  in  Europe.  Authors 
and  travellers  give  a  different  account  of  the  tree 
that  yields  black  ebony,  but  the  moft  authentic 
is  that  of  M.  Flacourt,  who  refided  many  years 
in  Madagascar  as  governor  of  the  ifland.  He  af- 
fures  us  it  grows  very  high  and  thick,  has  a  black 
bark,  and  it's  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
refembling  thofe  of  our  myrtle.  Tavernier  fays, 
the  iflanders  bury  their  trees  when  cu-t  down,  to 
make  them  the  blacker.  Ebony  is  much  lefs  ufed 
amongft  us  than  anciently,  fmce  the  difcovery  6f 
fo  many  ways  of  giving  other  hard  woods  a  black 
colour. 

There  is  a  large  tree  growing  in  Madagafcar 
in  great  abundance,  from  whofe  trunk  diftils  a 
refinous;  gum  called  tacamahaca,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  the  one  oozing  from  the  tree  fpon- 
taneoufly,  the  other  by  making  incifions.  It  is 
not  unlike  our  poplar-tree,  only  bigger  and  taller; 
it's  leaves  are  fmall  and  green,  it's  fruit  red,  about 
the  fize  of  a  walnut,  exceedingly  refinous,  and 
containing  a  ftone  like  our  peaches.  The  gum  is 
found  good  to  digefl:  and  refolve  tumours  ;  and 
being  applied  in  form  of  a  plaifter  to  the  temples 
and,  nape  of  the  neck,  it  aflliages  pains  of 
the  head,    repreffes  defluxions  of  rheum,  and 

abates 
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abates  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  It  is  alfo  good 
againft  the  tooth-ach,  and  in  arthritic  pains  it  is 
ufed  externally  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  there  grows  a  re- 
markable fruit,  called  by  the  Engllfh  the  cuftard- 
apple,  which  is  as  big  as  a  pomegranate,  and 
much  of  the  fame  colour.  It's  outfide  fhell  or 
rind  is  befet  round  with  fmall  reo-ular  knobs  or 
rifings,  and  the  infide  is  full  of  a  white  pulp, 
fweet  and  very  pleafant,  much  refembling  acuftard 
both  in  colour  and  tafte  ;  and  in  the  middle  there 
are  a  few  fmall  black  ftones  or  kernels.  The  tree 
that  bears  this  fruit  has  long  Hender  branches,  at 
the  extremity  whereof  the  apples  grow  ;  but  a  large 
tree  feldom  produces  above  twenty  or  thirty. 

Having  thus  finifhed  our  furvey  of  Africa  and 
it's  iflands,  we  mufl:  now  crofs  the  ocean,  and 
take  a  viev/  of  the  American  continent. 


PART 
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Of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

|Wr^)g("t)^  Y  infpedling  a  map  of  America  it  ap- 
)SC  g  )BC  pears  that  the  north  and  fouth  parts  of 
5ttC  )§C  ^^^^  ^^ft  continent  are  joined  together 
|^)g()g(jj(  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  which  is  about 
fixty  miles  over  from  fea  to  fea,  between  Panama 
and  Porto  Bello  :  fo  that,  when  we  divide  America 
into  north  and  fouth,  it  muft  not  be  underftood 
that  the  equator  makes  this  divifion,  but  the  faid 
ifthmus  ;  for  what  is  denominated  South  America^ 
extends  at  leaft  twelve  degrees  to  the  northward 
of  the  equator. 

The  whole  length  of  America,  from  the  moft 
northern  part  of  it  yet  difcovered  to  the  ftreights 
of  Magellan,  on  the  fouth,  is  about  eight  thou- 
fand  miles  in  a  diredl  line ;  but,  as  to  it's  breadth, 
it  is  quite  irregular,  being  in  fome  places  about 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles,  and  not  above 
fixty  or  feventy  in  the  narrow  ifthmus  above- 
mentioned* 

By 
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By  the  new  dircoveries  made  by  the  Ruffians,  it 
has  been  found,  that  on  the  north,  America  extends 
very  near  the  northern  coaft  of  Siberia,  croffing 
the  Pacific  ocean,  which  alfo  bounds  the  weft  of 
that  continent ;  on  the  north  it's  limits  are  un- 
known ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  divided  by  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  and,  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  flreights  of  Magellan,  which 
feparate  it  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  fouth 
part  of  which  is  Cape  Horn,  reckoned  the  utmoft 
verge  of  America,  Thus  this  new  world,  as  it  is 
called,  extends  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north,  where  it's  limits  are  fecured  from  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  curious  Europeans,  by  impene- 
trable barriers  of  ice,  through  an  extenfive  coun- 
try, in  which  fucceffively  pafs  all  the  climates  to  be 
found  in  the  other  regions  of  the  earth,  on  either 
fide  of  the  equator ;  till  on  the  fouth  you  reach  the 
fnowy  rocks  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  extremely 
remarkable  that  the  climates  of  North  America 
are  many  degrees  colder  than  thofe  in  the  countries 
within  the  fame  latitudes  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
greateft  part  of  the  frozen  country  of  New-found- 
land,  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence  and  Cape  Breton, 
where  the  cold  is  fo  fevere  in  winter,  as  to  freeze 
that  great  bay,  and  render  navigation  impradlica- 
ble,  lie  oppofite  the  weftern  coaft  of  France :  Nova 
Scotia  and  New-England,  where  the  frofts  of  win- 
ter are  extremely  ftiarp,  and  laft  a  long  time,  are 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  which 
waflies  the  coafts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Indeed,  with  refpedl  to  the  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, there  are  feveral  very  extraordinary  particu- 
lars ;  fmce,  in  fome  parts,  nothing  on  the  earth 
can  be  more  agreeable  and  enchanting,  while,  in 
other  places,  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  to 
human  nature  5  America  containing  all  that  is 

agreeable 
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agreeable  and  delightful  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
tarth,  with  all  that  is  dreadful  and  moft  (hocking 
to  the  mind.  Under  the  equator,  uhere  one 
would  imagine  the  earth  to  be  fcorched  up  with 
the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  fun,  are  countries  that 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perpetual  fpringj 
fields  conftantly  covered  with  verdure,  and  ena- 
melled with  flowers  of  the  moft  lively  colours, 
and  a  mild  climate,  free  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  ;  wheie  the  winds,  which  are  heal- 
thy, never  blow  with  violence,  and  where  rain, 
fnow,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  are  unknown  ; 
all  this  is  true,  with  refpcBi  to  the  auaience  of 
Lima  in  Peru  3  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fubjedl 
to  the  moft  dreadful  earthquakes,  as  are  other 
parts  to  the  m,oft  terrible  volcanoes.  Under  the 
cquino£lial,  where  the  heat,  as  before  obferved, 
might  be  thought  infupportab'e.  are  mountains  co- 
vered with  everlafting  ice  and  fnow,  where  the  cold 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  frozen  regions  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  north  ;  and,  while  Greenland  fftiiles 
yf7  th  verdure  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  thefe  moun- 
tains^  within  the  tropics,  have  their  tops  fo  high 
above  the  clouds,  as  to  experience  no  remiffion 
from  the  moft  piercing  cold,  and  the  ifharpeft  frofts. 
Yet  the  height  of  fnow  on  thefe  lofty  mountains 
^ifftife  a  thoiifand  advantages  to  the  neighbouring 
plains,  and  moderate  the  heat  of  countries  of  great 
fextent ;  the  winds  blowing  over  them  being  cool- 
ed and  rendered  more  fit  for  refpiration.  But  of 
thcfe  phaenomena  we  fhall  be  more  particular  fn 
giving  forne  account  of  the  mountains  of  South 
America. 

But,  while  we  are  mentioning  the  advantages 
bnd  difadvantages  of  the  climate  in  general,  it 
will  not  perhaps,  be  improper  to  mention  the  in- 
clemency of  the  air  <>{  Porto-bello,  where  many 
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etrcumftances  contribute  to  render  it  worfe  than 
any  other  place  on  the  whole  earth.  The  heat 
is  there  exceffive,  it  being  augmented  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  town,  which  is  furrounded  with 
mountains,  without  any  interval  to  admit  refrefli- 
ing  winds.  The  trees,  on  their  fummits,  ftand 
lo  thick  as  to  prevent  the  earth  drying  under  their 
branches  ;  hence  arife  copious  exhalations,  which 
form  large  clouds  that  fall  in  violent  torrents  of 
rain  ;  but  this  is  no  fooner  over,  than  the  fun 
creaking  forth  afrefh,  fliines  with  his  former  fplen- 
.dor  ;  yet  has  fcarce  dried  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
not  covered  by  the  trees,  than  that  orb  is  again 
concealed,  and  frefh  fhowcrs  fall.  Thefe  torrents 
of  rain,  which,  from  their  fuddennefs  and  impe- 
tuofity,  feem  to  threaten  a  fecond  deluge,  are  ac- 
companied with  fuch  dreadful  tempefts  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  are  fufficient  to  damp  the  cou- 
rage of  the  moft  refolute  ftranger ;  and  this  dread- 
ful noife  is  prolonged  by  the  echoes  from  the  ca- 
verns of  the  mountains,  and  the  difmal  bowlings 
and  (hrleks  of  the  many  kinds  of  monkies,  which 
dwell  in  their  forefts.  Snakes  here  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  innumerable  toads  fwarm,  not 
only  in  the  damp  and  marfhy  places,  a^  in  other 
countries,  but  even  in  the  ftreets,  courts  of  houfes, 
and  all  open  places.  Thus,  when  it  has  rained 
in  the  night,  the  ftreets  and  fquares  in  the  morn- 
ing, fcem  paved  with  them*,  fo  that  you  cannot 
ftep  without  treading  on  them,  which  is  fometimes 
produ£live  of  troubleforne  bites  5  for,  befides  their 
poifon,  they  are  fo  large,  that  their  teeth  are  fe* 
verely  felt.  They  are  generally  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  difmal,, 
than  their  crokings  during  the  night,  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  the  woods,  and  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains,   But,  what  ia  ftill  worfe,  the  air  is  fo  on-f 
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healthy,  that  the  galleons  or  other  European  (hips, 
which  Hay  here  any  time,  feldom  leave  it,  with- 
out burying  half,  or>  at  leaft,  one-third  of  their 
men  :  hence  it  has  been  juftly  termed  the  grave 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  there  univerfally  afferted, 
that  the  animals  brought  from  other  climates,  on 
their  arrival,  immediately  ceafe  to  propagate  their 
fpecies ;  horfes  and  afies  there  never  breed  ;  the 
hens  brought  from  Panama  or  Carthagena,  on 
their  arrival,  lay  no  more  eggs  ;  and  horned  cattle, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  pafture,  lofe  their  flefti 
fo  as  not  to  be  eatable. 

A  COUNTRY  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  not  only  on 
each  fide  of  the  equator,  but  reaching  fo  far  be«r 
yond  each  of  the  tropics,  muft  of  neceffity  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  as  great  a  variety  of  foils,  as  it  has 
of  climates  ;  fome  countries  confift  of  the  moft 
beautiful  lawns,  paftures,  fields^  and  meadows, 
watered  with  fineftreams,  (haded  with  groves,  and 
variegated  with  hills  and  vallies  j  while  others  only 
prefent  to  the  eye  dreadful  rocks,  dreary  deferts, 
mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height,  forefts  of  an 
amazing  extent,  and  the  moft  aftonifliing  fcenes 
of  wild,  rude,  and  uncultivated  nature.  Several 
of  the  Spanifli  plantations,  in  particular,  are  won- 
derfully rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  in  corn,  the 
moft  beautiful  paftures,  trees  that  afford  the  richeft 
fruit,  (hade,  and  ornament ;  odoriferous  fhrubs, 
medicinal  plants,  woods,  and  roots,  with  flowers 
that  delight  the  fenfes  ;  with  the  richeft  mineral's 
and  precious  ftoncs.  In  ftiort,  almoft  every  thing, 
which  nature  produces  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
may  here  be  found  growing  fpontaneoufly,  or  raifed 
by  labour,  in  it's  greateft  perfedion ;  befides  which, 
it  has  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  others,  peculiar 
•to  itfelf,  which  will  not  grow,  or,  at  leaft,  thrive, 
in  an  equal  manner,  in  any  other  country. 

The 
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Tke  South  part  of  America,  which  we  are 
now  going  to  furvey,  comprehends,  i.  Brafil,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguefe  ;  2.  Paraguay,  fubjedl 
to  Spain;  3.  Terra  Magellanica,  poffefled  by  the 
natives,  and  to  us  little  known;  4.  Chili,  belong- 
ing to  Spain  ;  5.  Peru,  fubjedl  to  the  fame  crown  ; 
6^  The  inland  country  of  the  Amazons,  uncon- 
quered  and  inhabited  by  the  natives  ;  7.  Guiana, 
where  the  Europeans  have  a  few  fettlements  on 
thecoaft;  and,  8.  Terra  Firma,  or  the  Spanifti 
Main. — But  it  is  time  to  come  to  particulars,  and 
fee  what  is  moft  curious  and  remarkable  in  thefe 
countries,  fo  long  hid  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

Mountains,  Springs,  Volcanoes,  Earth- 
quakes, Rivers,  Bridges,  &c. 

IT  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  mountains  of 
South  America  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  paxt  of  the  world,  for  their  furprifmg  height 
and  extent;  witneCs  that  prodigious  chain  of  them 
called  the  Andes,  which  begins  in  the  moft  nor- 
thern part  of  Peru,  and  extends  itfeif  quite  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  a  length  of  between  three 
and  four  thoufand  miles.    Acofta  relates,  that  he 
once  afcended  one  ofthe  higheft  of  thefe  mountains 
in  Peru,  called  Pariacaca  ;  and  that  he  went  prepar- 
ed according  to  the  beft  inftrudions  he  could  get, 
with  feveral  more  who  had  the  like  curiofity  ; 
but,  notv/ithftanding  all  his  precaution,  when  he 
came  near  the  top  he  was  feized  with  fuch  pains 
that  he  thought  he  fliould  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  ;  and,  the  reft  of  the  company  being  under 
the  like  diforder,  they  all  made  hafte  down  as 
faft  as  they  could,  without  waiting  for  one  ano- 
ther.   They  were  all  taken  with  violent  reachings 

to 
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to  vomit,  and  not  only  brought  up  green  phlegm 
and  choler,  but  a  great  deal  of  blood.  This 
lafted  for  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  had  de- 
fcended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
fome  of  them  purged  violently  :  But  generally  the 
ficknefs  goes  ofF  before  they  get  to  the  bottom^ 
and  is  attended  with  no  ill  confequences. 

People  who  pafs  this  ridge  of  mountains  in 
any  part  of  them,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred 
leagues,  are  afFe£led  in  the  like  manner,  but  more 
in  fome  places  than  in  others.  Acofta  had  pafled 
the  Andes  at  four  other  different  places,  and  always 
felt  the  like  diforder,  but  not  fo  much  as  at  Paria- 
caca  ;  and  the  beft  remedy  they  found  againft  it 
was  to  flop  their  mouths,  nofes,  and  ears  as  much 
as  poHible  ;  the  air  being  fo  fubtile  and  piercing, 
that  it  affecls  the  entrails  both  of  men  and  beafts. 
This  indeed  is  no  wonder,  fince  the  height  of  the 
Andes  (according  to  Acofta)  is  fich,  that  the 
Alps,  in  comparifcn  to  them,  feem  but  as  ordi- 
nary houfes  in  regard  to  lofty  towers.  Hence 
our  author  concluded,  that  the  air  on  tKfe  top  of 
thefe  mountains  was  too  pure  and  fubtile  for  ani- 
mals to  breathe  in,  they  requiring  a  grofler  me- 
dium *  ;  and  this,  he  fuppofed,  occafioned  that 
diforder  in  the  ftomach. 

As 


*  As  too  grof*:,  fo  too  rare  an  air  is  unfit  for  refpiration, 
as  nppears  not  only  from  experiments  made  by  the  air-pump, 
but  from  the  accounts  of  thofe  v^lio  have  been  on  the  tops 
of  very  lofty  mountains,  where  the  air  is  confirlerably  rare- 
£ed.  An  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  who  had  vifited  the  high 
mountains  of  Armenia,  told  Mr.  Boyle,  that,  whiKl  he  was 
on  the  upper  part  of  them  he  was  forced  to  fetch  his  breath 
cftener  than  ufnal  j  and,  taking  notice  of  it  when  he  came 
dywn,  the  people  told  him  it  was  what  they  themfelves  had 
frequently  experienced ,    The  fame  ecclefi^ftic  made  the  like 
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As  to  the  Teachings  and  vomitings  complained 
of  by  thofe  who  pafs  Andes  in  Peru,  it  is  remark- 
able that  thofe  who  travel  over  that  high  chain  of 
them  in  Chili  called  the  Cordillera,  are  not  afFedled 
with  fuch  diforders,  but  only  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  perceived  more  or  lefs  on  the 
tops  of  all  high  mountains :  fo  that  in  Peru  there 
may  poflibly  be  a  concurrence  of  fome  other  caufes 
befides  the  thinnefs  of  the  air,  to  produce  the  above 
efFedls,  fince  the  mountains  of  Chili  are  confider- 
ably  higher,  and  confequently  the  air  at  the  top 
ot  them  more  rarefied. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  perfe£l  idea  of  the  cli- 
mate on  the  top  of  thefe  mountains,  we  (hall  give 
fome  account  of  that  which  prevailed  on  Pichincha, 
when  the  mathematicians,  fent  thither  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  were  ftacioned  there,  in 
order  to  make  obfervations  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  this  moun* 
tain  is  almoft  directly  under  the  equinodial,  and 
that  though  it  is  famous  for  it's  great  height,  it  is 
twelve  hundred  and  feventy  eight  yards  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Co- 
topaxi  ;  buc  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  comparative  coldnefs  of  the  fummit 
of  the  laft  mentioned  mountain,  from  that  felt  on 
this,  fince  it  muft  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be 
formed  in  the  human  mind,  though  both  are  fitu* 
ated  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone. 


obfervaiion  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  Cevennes  j  and 
a  curious  traveller,  on  one  of  the  of  higli^ft  ridges  of  the 
Pyrenees,  called  Pic  de  Midi,  found  the  fame  inconvenience^ 
he  and  his  comj)any  being  obliged  to  breathe  ftjorter  and 
oftener  than  in  the  lower  air.  ---  See  Dcrham's  Phyfico- 
Theology,  p.  6,  and  Phil.  Tranf.  Mo.  63. 
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PiNCHiNCHA  was  formerly  a  volcano,  but  the 
mouth,  on  one  of  it's  fides,  is  at  prefcnt  covered 
with  fand  and  calcined  matter,  and  neither  fire 
nor  fmoke  is  fcen  toifTuefrom  it.  Our  learned  au- 
thor Don  George  Juan  de  Ulloa  obferves,  that  he 
found  the  cold  on  it's  top  extremely  intenfe,  the 
wind  violent;  and  they  were  frequently  involved 
in  fo  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cloud,  that 
an  objeftat  fix  or  eight  paces  diftance  was  fcarcely 
difcernible.    The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds 
defcending  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  when 
they,  on  all  fides,  furrounded  the  mountain  to  a 
vaft  diftance,  reprefenting  the  fea  with  their  rock, 
ftanding  like  an  ifland  in  the  center.    When  this 
happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of  the 
tempefts,  that  difcharged  themfelves  on  the  city 
of  Quito,  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Look- 
ing down,  they  faw  the  lightning  iffue  from  the 
clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far  beneath 
them.     While   the  lower  parts  were  involved 
in  thunder  and  rain,    they  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful ferenity;  the  wind  was  abated,  the  fky  clear, 
and  the  inlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the 
feverity  of  the  cold.    But,  when  the  clouds  rofe, 
their  thicknefs  rendered  refplration  difficult ;  fnow 
and  hail  fell  continually,  and  the  wind  returned 
with  all  it's  violence  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
overcome  intirely  the  fear  of  being,  together  with 
their  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice,  or  of  being 
buried  in  it,  by  the  daily  accumulations  of  ice  and 
fnow.    Their  fears  were  likewife  increafed  by 
the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks.  Though 
the  fmalleft  crevice,  vifible  in  their  hut,  was  flop- 
ped, the  wind  was  fo  piercing,  that  it  penetrated 
through  ;  and,  though  the  hut  was  fmall,  crowd- 
ed with  inhabitants,  and  had  feveral  lamps  con- 
ftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great,  that  every 

perfon 
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perfon  was  obliged  to  have  a  chafing-difh  of  coals, 
and  feveral  men  were  conftantly  employed  everv 
morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  the  fcverity  of  this  cold,  their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  grew  fo  tender,  that  they  could 
not  walk  without  extreme  pain  ;  their  hands  were 
covered  with  chilblains,  and  their  lips  fo  fwelled 
and  chopped,  that  every  motion,  in  fpeaking,  made 
them  bleed 

From  barometrical  experiments  made  on  the 
mountain  Cotopaxi,  it  appears  that  it's  fummit  is 
elevated  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
yards  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  fomething 
above  three  geographical  miles,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  any  other  mountain  in  the 
known  world.  Cotopaxi  became  a  volcano  at  the 
firfi:  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  and 
a  new  eruption  happened  in  1743,  which  had 
been  for  fome  days  preceded  by  a  continual  rumb- 
ling in  it's  bowels :  after  which  an  aperture  was 
made  in  it's  fummit,  and  likewife  three  others, 
near  the  middle  of  it's  declivity,  at  that  period 
buried  under  prodigious  mafles  of  fnow.  The 
ignited  fubftances  ejected  on  that  occafion,  mixed 
with  a  vaft  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting 
amidft  the  flames,  were  carried  down  with  fuch 


*  M.  Bouguer,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  expedition 
as  the  laft  mentioned  gentleman,  lays,     There  is  in  all  this 
range  of  mountains,  as  far  as  I  have  travelled,  a  conftant 
<*  inferior  boundary,  beyond  which  the  fnow  never  melts ; 
this  boundary,  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  I  found 
to  be  two  thouiand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  fathoms 
above  the  level  of  the  South  Sea.  The  fnow,  indeed,  falls 
*^  much  lower,  but  then  it  is  fubje6l  to  be  melted  the  very 
fame  day  j  whereas,  above  that,  it  preferves  itfeif,** 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thoufand  years/' 

amazing 
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amazing  rapidity,  that,  in  an  inftant,  the  plain 
from  Callao  to  Latacunga  was  overflowed,  the 
houfes  of  the  poor  inhabitants  were  borne  dov^n, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  perlfhed.    The  livef 
of  Latacunga  was  the  canal  of  this  dreadful  flood, 
till,  being  too  fmall  for  receiving  the  prodigious 
current,  it  overflowed  the  adjacent  country,  car- 
ried away  all  the  buildings  within  it's  reach,  and 
rendered  the  land,  near  the  town  of  the  iame 
name,  like  a  vafl:  lake.    The  inhabitants  retired 
to  a  fpot  of  higher  ground  behind  the  town,  while 
thofe  parts  of  it  that  flood  within  the  limits  of 
the  current,    were  intirely  deftroyed.  During 
three  days  the  volcano  ejected  cinders,  while  tor- 
rents of  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down  it's 
lides.    The  fire  lafted  feveral  days  longer,  and 
"was  accompanied   with  terrible  roarings  of  the 
wind,  rufliing  through  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 
At  laft  all  was  quiet,  and  neither  fire  nor  fmoke 
were  to  be  feen.    Bur,  in  May  1744.  the  flames 
forced  a  paffage  through  feveral  other  parts  on  the 
fides  of  the  mountain;  fo  that  in,  Hear  nights, 
the  flames,  being  rtfleded  by  the  tranfparent.  ice, 
formed  a  very  grand  and  beautiful  illumination. 
But,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  following,  it 
ejeiSted  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  igni- 
ted iubftances,  that  an  inundation,  equal  tp  the 
former,  foonenfued;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  L -tacunga,  for  fome  time,  gave  them- 
felves  over  for  loft. 

We  are  told  that  there  aie  fiery  meteors  about 
thefe  mountains,  fometimes  fo  hi^.h  in  the  air,  as 
to  refc  mble  fiars,  and*  fometimes  fo  low,  as  to 
fric'hten  the  mules,  by  buzzing  about  their  ears 
and  fe^^t.  But  a  phacnomenon,  which  in  this  cli- 
mate muft  appear  very  cxCraordinary,  is  faid  by 
M,  Bouguer  to  happen  aiaioft  every  day  on  the 

tops 
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tops  of  thefe  mountains;  though  thefe  gentlemen 
'were  the  lirft  who  ever  mentioned  them  in  Europe. 
The  firft  time  our  authors  obferved  it  was,  when 
they  were  on  thefummitof  Pambamorea,  a  moun- 
tain not  fo  high  as  Pichincha.  A  cloud,  in  v^^hich 
they  were  involved  at  break  of  day,  di{fipating, 
they  faw  the  rifing  fun  extremely  fplendid,  and 
the  cloud  pafled  on  the  other  fide,  oppofite  to  the 
fun,  where  it  appeared  very  thin,  and  was  about 
twenty  yards  diftant  from  the  place  where  they  were 
^landing,  when  each  of  them  faw  in  it,  as  in  a 
looking-glafs,  his  own  image,  and,  what  appeared 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  the  head  was  encompaf- 
fed  with  a  glory,  like  that  feen  round  the  heads  of 
'faints  in  piftures ;  each  head  being,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  three  contentric  irifis  of  very  lively 
colours,  and  each  with  the  fame  varieties  as  a 
rainbow,  the  red  being  outward ;  the  laft  or  moft 
external  colours  of  one  touched  the  firft  of  the 
following;  and,  at  fome  diftance  from  them  aJl^ 
was  a  fourth  arch,  intirely  white.  Thefe  were 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  and,  as  the  perfon 
moved,  the  phasnomenon  moved  alfo.  But,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  though  there  were  fix  or 
feven  perfons,  each  could  fee  none  but  his  own  iha- 
dow,  bccaufe  the  cloud  had  an  uneven  furface. 
The  diameter  of  the  arches  gradually  altered  with 
the  afcent  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  phaenomenon  itfelf,  after  continuing  a  confi- 
derable  time,  infenfibly  vanifhed 

Ulloa 


*  Several  of  the  gentlemen,  both  French  and  Spaniards, 
have  particularly  defcrlbed  this  phainomenon,  and  M.  Bou- 
-  gner  concludes  with  faying,      This  was  a  kind  of  apothcofis 
to  each  fpe^iator;  and  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  again, 
^<  that  each  enjoyed  the  fecret  pleafuie  of  feeing  himfelf  adorn- 
L  2  ed 
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Ulloa  obferves,  that  the  roads  over  fome  of 
thefe  mountains  are  not  the  leaft  of  thofe  many 
extraordinary  particulars  relating  to  them.  Thefe 
are  in  many  places  fo  narrow,  that  the  mules  have 
fcarce  room  to  fet  their  feet,  and  in  others  is  a 
continued  feries  of  precipices.  Thefe  roads  are, 
befides,  full  of  holes,  near  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  deep,  in  which  the  mules  put  their  fore  and 
hind  feet,  whence  they  fometimes  draw  their  bel- 
lies, and  the  riders  legs,  along  the  ground. 
Thefe  holes  indeed  ferve  as  fteps,  v*^ithout  which 
the  precipices  would  be  in  a  manner  impaflable ; 
but,  (hould  the  mule  happen  to  put  his  feet  between 
two  of  thefe  holes,  or  not  place  them  right,  the 
rider  falls,  and,  if  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice, 
inevitably  periSies.  But  the  manner  of  defcend- 
ing  appears  ftill  more  dangerous.  On  one  fid^ 
are  frequently  fteep  eminences,  and  on  the  other 
dreadful  abyfles  ;  and,  as  they  generally  follow  the 
direftion  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  inftead  of 
be  ng  on  a  level,  forms  fteep  eminences  and  de- 
clivities. The  mules  are  fenfible  of  the  caution 
neceffary  in  thefe  defcents;  for,  coming  to  the  top 
of  an  eminence  they  ftop,  and  having  placed 
their  fore  feet  clofe  together,  put  their  hinder  feet 
a  little  forwards,  as  if  going  to  lie  down.  Having 
in  this  attitude  taken  a  furvey  of  the  road,  they 
Aide  down  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  meteor.  All 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf  faft  in  the 
laddie-  for  the, leaft  motion  is  fufticient  to  diforder 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  cafe,  they 


ed  with  all  thefe  crown?;,  without  perceiving  thofe  of  bis 
"  neighbours.  I  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  this  phoeno- 
"  menon  never  appears,  but  when  the  aqueous  particles  of 

tlic  cl'jud  are  frozen, 

both 
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both  unavoidably  perifti.  Nothing,  fays  our  au- 
thor, can  be  more  amazing  than  the  animal's  ad- 
drefs  on  this  occafion,  for  during  this  rapid  motion, 
when  he  feems  to  have  loft  all  government  of 
himfelf,  he  follows  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  the 
different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  he  had  accu- 
rately fettled  in  his  mind  all  the  turnings  he  was  to 
follow,  and  taken  every  precaution  for  his  fafe- 
ty.  Yet  the  longeft  practice  in  travelling  thefe 
roads  cannot  intirely  free  the  mules  from  a  kind 
of  dread,  which  they  experience  on  arriving  at 
the  top  of  a  fteep  declivity;  for  they  not  only 
attentively  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort 
at  the  danger.  If  the  rider  inadvertently  endea- 
vours to  fpur  them  on,  they  continue  immoveable, 
till,  at  length,  having  overcome  the  firft  emotions 
of  their  fear,  they  ftretch  out  their  fore  legs,  that 
by  preferving  a  proper  balance,  they  may  not 
pitch  head  forwards ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  confi- 
der  how  they  make  with  their  body,  all  the  gentle 
inclinations  neceflary  to  inable  them  to  follow  the 
ftveral  windings  of  the  road,  and  afterwards  their 
addrefs  in  flopping  themfelves  at  the  end  of  their 
impetuous  career. 

The  tedioufnefs  and  danger  of  the  way  is  how- 
ever, in  fome  parts,  alleviated  and  rendered  more 
tolerable  by  the  fine  profpefts  and  agreeable  caf- 
cades  naturally  formed  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains.  In  fome  parts,  the  water  in  the  val- 
lies  fprings  up  to  a  great  height,  like  artificial 
fountains,  amongft  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers, 
that  yield  a  delightful  profpeft.  Many  of  thefe 
ftreams  and  fprings  are  fo  exceeding  cold,  that  a 
man  can  fcarce  drink  them,  or  hold  his  hand  in 
them  above  a  minute ;  but  in  fome  places  there 
are  hot  fprings,  which  leave  a  green  tindure  in 
the  channel  through  which  they  pafs,  and  are  reck- 
oned good  againft  many  diftemperst 

L  3  From 
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From  moft  of  the  mountains  flow  large  anci 
rapid  rivers,  and  we  read  of  a  natural  bridge  of 
rocks  over  one  of  them,  from  the  vault  of  which 
hang  feveral  pieces  of  fione  refembling  icicles, 
formed,  as  the  water  drops  from  the  rock,  into  va- 
rious (hapes  and  of  different  colours.  This  bridge 
is  broad  enough  for  three  or  four  carts  to  pafs 
abreaft ;  and  there  is  another  bridge  near  it,  laid 
ever  by  art  (as  fome  fay)  between  two  rocks,  but 
an  author,  who  faw  it,  thinks  it  is  rather  the  work 
of  nature.  It  is  fo  far  above  the  river  that  he 
coiilJ  not  hear  the  ftream,  though  it  runs  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and,  though  the  river  be  of  a  con* 
fiderable  breadth,  it  appeared  like  a  brook,  when 
be  looked  ^down  from  the  bridge,  which  he  could 
nor  do  without  horror. 

The  bri'jges  mr.de  by  art  are  generally  far  from 
being  commodious.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds, 
befi  ies  th-jk  <A  ftone,  whix:h  are  very  few.  The 
mof^  c  mmon  aie  of  wood,  and  the  reft  of  the  be- 
j>!i OS,  a  plant  we  fhall  parti  ularly  defcribe  when 
vve  come  to  treat  of  the  vegetables  of  South  Ame- 
lira.  With  refpedt  to  the  fiift,  they  cbufe  a 
place  where  the  river  is  very  narrow,,  and  ha?  on 
each  llcie  high  rocks.  Thefe  bridges  only  confirt 
of  four  iong  beams  laid  from  one  precipice  to  the 
other,  forming  a  path  about  a  yard  and  a  half  ia 
breadth,  juft  fufHcient  for  a  man  to  pafs  over  on 
horfeback;  and  cuftom  has  rendered  them  fo  fa- 
Jtiiliar,  that  people  pafs  them  without  any  appre* 
henfions.  Thofe  formed  of  bejucos  are  never 
iifed  but  where  the  breadth  of  the  river  will  not 
admit  of  beams  being  laid  acrofs.  Several  of 
thefe  bejucos  are  t willed  together,  in  order  to 
form  a  large  cable  of  the  length  required ;  and  fix 
of  them  are  drawn  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other,,  two  of  which  being  confxderably  high- 
er 
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(Br  than  the  other  four,  ferve  for  rails.  Acrofs 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  a-re  wattled  flicks  of  bejuco, 
and  the  whole  is  not  unlike  a  fifhing-net,  or  In- 
dian hammoc,  ftretched  from  one  fide  of  the  river 
to  the  other;  but,  as  the  meflies  of  this  net  are 
very  large,  and  the  foot  would  be  in  danger  of 
flipping  through,  they  cover  the  bottom  with  reeds, 
which  ferve  for  a  floor.  The  mere  weight  of 
this  kind  of  bafket  bridge,  and  much  mor,e  the 
weight  of  a  man  paffing  over,  muft  caufe  it  to 
make  a  prodigious  bend  ;  and,  if,  fays  our  author, 
it  be  confidered,  that  the  paflenger,  when  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  wind, 
is  expofed  to  be  fwung  from  fide  to  fide,  a  bridge 
of  this  fort,  fometimcs  above  ninety  feet  long, 
muft  appear  extremely  frightful  ;  yet  the  Indians 
run  over  it,  loaded  with  the  baggage  and  pack- 
faddles  of  the  mules,  laughing  to  fee  the  Europe- 
ans afraid  of  venturing.  The  greateft  part  of 
thefe  bridges  are  only  for  men  and  women,  the 
mules  fv/imming over  the  rivers;  for,  their  loading 
beinii;  taken  off,  they  are  driven  into  the  water 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  bridge,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  reach  the  oppofite  fliore  near 
it,  they  being  ufually  carried  fo  far  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  ftream. 

Instead  of  a  bejuco  bridge,  fome  rivers  arc 
pafied  by  means  of  a  tarabita,  which  is  a  fingle 
rope,  either  made  of  beju^-ns,  or  thongs  cut  fromL 
the  hide  of  an  ox,  and  confifting  of  feveral  ftrands^ 
which,  when  twifted,  form  a  rope  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  thicknefs.  This  is  extended  acrofs  the 
river  and  fattened  on  one  fide  to  a  ftrong  poft,  and 
on  the  other  to  a  wheel,  that  it  may  be  ftreight- 
ened  or  flackened  as  occafion  ferves.  From  the 
tarabita,  hangs  a  kind  of  leathern  hammoc,  big 
enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  fufpended  by  a  clue  at 
L  4  each 
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each  end,  hanging  in  a  loop  over  the  tarabita.  A 
rope  is  alfo  faftened  to  it,  and  extended  over 
the  river,  for  drawing  the  hammoc  to  the  fide 
intended;  which,  with  a  pulh  at  it's  firft[fett- 
ing  ofF,  fends  it  quickly  to  the  other  fide. 
This  not  only  ferves  to  carry  over  perfons,  but 
the  burthens  of  beafts,  and  alfo  the  beafts  them- 
felves,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the 
prodigious  ftones  continually  carried  along  by 
it,  render  it  impraflicable  for  them  to  fwim  over. 
For  carrying  over  the  mules,  two  tarabitas  are 
ufed,  one  for  each  fide  of  the  river  ;  and  thefe 
are  much  thicker  and  flacker.  On  this  rope  is 
only  one  clue  or  loop,  which  is  of  w^ood  ;  and  by 
this  a  beaft  is  fufpended,  he  being  faftened  to  it 
with  girths  round  the  belly  and  neck.  When 
this  is  performed,  the  creature- is  fnoved  off,  and 
almoft  immediately  landed  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
Thofe  accuftomed  to  be  convey^rd  over  in  this 
manner  never  make  the  leaft  oppofition,  but  come 
of  themfelves  to  have  the  girths  faftened  round 
them :  yet  they  are  at  firft  brought  with  great 
difficulty  to  fuffer  this  to  be  done,  and,  on  their 
finding  themfelves  thus  fufpended  in  the  air,  kick 
and  fling  during  their  fhort  paflTage, 

But,  if  we  may  believe  Acofta,  there  is  ftill 
a  greater  danger  in  travelling  over  fome  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  than  any  we  have  yet  menti- 
oned. He  tells  us,  that  there  are  mountainous 
uninhabited  deferts,  where  a  fudden  blaft  of  air 
fometimes  ftrikes  a  traveller  dead  in  an  inftant  j 
and  that  the  Spaniards  formerly  paflTed  thefe  moun- 
tains in  their  way  to  Chili,  but  now  either  go  by 
fea,  or  take  another  road  by  Jand,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  crofling  them,  in  which  journey  many 
have  periftied,  and  others  have  loft  their  fingers  and 
toes,  and  have  been  rendered  cripples.    The  fame 

author 
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author  relates,  that,  general  Coftilla  marching  over 
them  with  his  army,  great  part  of  his  men  fud- 
denly  fell  down  dead,  and  their  bodies  remained 
there  without  ftench  or  corruption.  As  incredible 
as  this  appears,  it  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  our  feamen,  who  aflure  us,  that  they  have 
feen  great  numbers  of  bodies  of  men,  v/omen,  and 
children,  lying  dead  upon  the  fands  in  Peru,  and 
looking  as  frefh  as  if  they  had  not  lain  there  a 
week  ;  but,  when  they  were  handled,  they  proved 
as  dry  and  light  as  a  fpunge  or  a  piece  of  cork. 
Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  drynefs 
of  the  Peruvian  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  fands, 
preferved  their  bodies  from  putrefadtion. 

In  treating  of  the  climate  of  America,  we  men- 
tioned the  extraordinary  advantages  the  audience 
of  Lima  enjoys  in  being  free  from  tempefts,  thun- 
der, lightning,  fnow,  hail,  and  rain  ;  butobferved 
that  it  is  fubje£t  to  earthquakes,  which  indeed 
happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houfes  :  yet  they  are 
faid  to  have  their  prefages ;  One  of  the  chief  of 
vvhich  is  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  about  a  minute  before  the  {hocks  are  felt, 
and  feems  to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterraneous 
parts.  This  is  followed  by  the  bowlings  of  the 
dogs,  who  appear  fenfible  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger; and  the  very  beafts  of  burden,  paffing  the 
ftreets,  are  obferved  to  ftop,  and,  by  a  natural  in- 
ftindl,  to  fpread  open  their  legs,  the  better  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  falling.  Thefe  portents 
are  no  fooner  obferved,  than  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants fly  from  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets,  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that,  if  it  happens  in  the  night,, 
they  appear  quite  naked,  fear,  and  the  urgency 
^  L5  of 
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of  the  danger,  baniftiing  all  fenfe  of  decencT^; 
This  fudden  concaurfe  is  accompanied  with  the 
cries  of  children,  awaked  from  fieep,  mingled  with 
the  lamentations  of  the  women,  whofe  agonifing 
prayers  to  the  faints  increafe  the  common  fear 
and  confufion  ;  and,  the  men  being  alfo  too  much 
afFedSed  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their  terror, 
the  whole  city  exhibits  a  dreadful  fcene  of  con- 
jfternation  and  horror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  in  the 
city  of  Lima,  are  very  numerous  ;  but  we  (hall 
only  mention  two  of  them.  One  of  the  moft 
terrible  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  0£lober  1687,, 
and  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  de- 
llru£lion  of  many  of  the  fineft  public  buildings 
and  houfes,  in  which  "  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants perifhed  ;  but  this  was  little  more  than 
a  prefage  of  what  followed  ;  for,  two  hours  after, 
the  fliock  returned  with  fuch  impetuous  concuffi* 
©ns,  that  all  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants 
began  to  think  themfelves  happy  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  lives,  and  being  only  fpe£iators  of 
the  general  devaftation,  and  the  lofs  of  all.  their 
property.  But  alas  1  during  this  fecond  fhock, 
the  fea,  retiring  confiderably,  and  then  returning 
in  mountainous  waves,  entirely  overwhelmed  Cal- 
lao,  and  the  adjacent  country,  together  with  the 
miferable  inhabitants. 

Fro?4  that  time  fix  earthquakes  happened  at 
Lima  before  the  dreadful  one  of  1746.  This 
v/as,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  v/hea 
the  concuffions  began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in 
little  more  than  three  minutes  the  greateft  part,  if 
not  all  the  buildings,  in  this  fine  and  beautiful 
city,  vvere  deftroyed,  and  thofe  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  not  made  fufficient  hafte,  into  the  ftreets 
and  fq^uares,  were  buried  under  the  ruins.  At 

length 
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length  the  terrible  efFe£ls  of  this  firft  fliock  ceafed, 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  fliort  duration  ;  the 
concufEons  fvviftly  fucceeding  each  other,  the  fort 
of  Callao  alfo  funk  into  ruins ;  but  wn^t  the  city 
had  fufFered  from  the  deftru6lion  of  it's  buildings, 
was  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
dreadful  cataftrophe  which  followed  j  for  the  fea, 
as  ufual,  receding  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  re- 
turned in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the 
violence  of  the  agitation,  and  fuddenly  turned 
Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  into  a  fea. 
This,  however,  was  not  perfe<?l:ly  performed  by  the 
firft  fwell  of  the  waves  ;  for  the  fea,  retiring  ftill 
farther,  returned  with  greater  impetuofity,  and 
covered  both  the  walls  and  the  ruins  of  the  place  ; 
fo  that  what  had  even  efcaped  the  firft,  was  now 
totally  overwhelmed,  by  thofe  terrible  mountain- 
ous waves.  In  the  harbour  were  twenty-three 
fhips  and  vefTels,  great  and  fmall  ;  nineteen  of 
which  were  funk,  and  the  other  four  carried  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  up  the  country.  This  ter- 
rible inundation  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
coaft,  and  feveral  towns  underwent  the  fame  fate 
with  the  city  of  Lima. 

The  rivers  of  South  America,  efpecially  thofe 
which  take  their  rife  to  the  eaftward  of  the  moun- 
tains we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  defervc  our  notice, 
fome  of  them  being  the  largeft  in  the  world,  both 
with  regard  to  their  depth  and  breadth,  and  the 
length  of  their  courfe  ;  but  moft  of  thofe  that 
rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Andes  are  rather  tor- 
rents than  rivers,  made  by  the  annual  rains  that 
fall  on  the  mountains. —  The  Rio  Grande  or 
Magdalena,  which  has  it's  fource  in  the  province 
of  Quito  in  Peru,  near  the  equator,  runs  direiStly 
jiorthward  above  a  thoufand  miles^  and  falls  into  the 
L  6  fea. 
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fea  between  Carthagena  and  St.  Martha. — TUe 
celebrated  river  Oronaquo  or  Oronoko,  which  has 
it's  fource  not  far  from  that  of  Magdalena,  after 
a  winding  courfe  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  or  up- 
wards, falls  into  the  north  fea  near  the  ifle  of 
Trinidad,  forming  a  large  gulf,  in  which  there 
are  many  fmall  iflands. — But  the  raoft  amazing 
river,  and  generally  fuppofed  the  largeft  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  the  Amazons  *,  which  rifes 
about  ten  leagues  from  Quito  in  Peru,  and 
after  many  windings  and  turnings  keeps  it 
courfe  to  the  eaft,  till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  between  the  coafts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
It's  channel,  about  fixty  leagues  from  it's  head. 


*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  this  river,  and  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows.  The  Amazons  then,  according  to  the  ancient 
hiftoriaris,  were  a  nation  of  wailike  women,  who  founded  an 
empire  in  Afia  Minor,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Black  fea,  out 
of  which  men  were  excluded.  V/hat  commerce  they  had 
with  tliat  fex  was  only  with  ftrangers  at  fome  appointed  times, 
and  all  their  male  children  they  killed,  and  cut  off  the  right 
bi  eaft  of  the  females,  that  their  arm  might  be  the  ftronger  and 
more  at  liberty  in  battle.  It  is  a  point  controverted  indeed, 
even  amongft  ancient^v/riters,  whether  fuch  a  nation  of  Ama- 
zons ever  exifted,  but  thegreateft  part  of  them  are  on  the  affir- 
mative fide  of  the  queftion*  M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician, 
publiflied  a  Latin  dilTertation  in  1685  to  prove  that  there 
really  vi^as  fuch  a  race  of  female  warriors,  wherein  he  has 
mad?  cmious  enquiries  relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms, 
the  cities  they  built,  &c.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Spaniards, 
who  tirft  difcovered  and  failed  up  the  American  river  we  are 
fpeaking  ofV  were  told  of  fuch  a  barbarous  nation  of  women 
by  fome  of  the  natives,  on  purpofe  to  frighten  them  j  and 
they  a6luaily  found  the  women  in  feveral  places  bordering  on 
the  river  as  fierce  and  warlike  as  the  men,  it  being  their 
cuftom  to  accompany  their  hufbands  to  battle,  and  to  ihare 
their  fate  :  and  hence  proceeded  the  »ame  of  thej  country - 
and  river  of  the  Amaz^ons, 
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IS  three  miles  broad  ;  and,  as  it  receives  many 
large  rivers  in  it's  courfe,  it  growls  wider  and  vi^ider 
as  it  advances  towards  the  ocean,  where  it's  mouth 
is  fifty  or  fixty  leagues  in  breadth.  Even  be- 
fore it  leaves  Peru,  it's  depth  is  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms,  from  whence  it  increafes  to  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  and  fometimes  much  more,  before 
it  reaches  the  ocean.  From  it's  fource  to  it's 
mouth  it  is  eight  or  nine  hundred  leagues  in  a 
direft  line  5  but  the  windings  make  it  about  twelve 
hundred,  or  eighteen  according  to  fome  compu- 
tations. In  the  year  1639  Texeira,  a  Portuguefe, 
employed  himfelf  ten  moiuhs  in  making  a  furvey 
of  this  great  river. — There  is  another  river  of 
South  America  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
breadth  and  depth,  though  it  does  not  come  up 
to  it  in  length  of  courfe,  viz.  that  called  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  which,  reckoning  on'y  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers  that  form  it,  runs  above 
two  hundred  leagues,  and  is  al!  the  way  navigable 
for  the  largeft  veffels,  and  full  of  delightful  iflands. 
In  it's  courfe  it  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers., 
and  fometimes  fwells  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  over- 
flow a  great  deal  of  land  on  each  fide,  during  which 
time  the  natives  betake  themfelves  to  their  canoes, 
and  when  the  inundation  abates,  return  to  their  old 
habitations.  It  falls  into  the  ocean  by  a  mouth 
thirty  leagues  broad,  running  with  fuch  ftrcngth 
and  rapidity,  that  it  takes  off.  the  faltnefs  of  che 
fea  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.  A  certain 
author  tells  us,  that  the  water  of  this  river  is  very 
clear,  fweet,  and  excellent  for  the  lungs,  fo  that 
the  people  who  drink  it  have  melodious  voices, 
and  are  generally  inclined  to  mufic ;  but  fuch  an 
account  is  too  whimfical  to  be  regarded.  He  adds, 
that  it  petrifies  the  branches  of  trees  that  fall  into 
itj  and  that  veffels  of  various  figures  are  naturally 

formed 
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formed  of  it's  fand,  which  keep  water  cool,  and 
look  as  if  they  had  recefved  an  artificial  polilh. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  more  river,  or  at 
leaft  a  confiderable  ftieani  of  water,  remarkable 
for  it's  fubterraneous  palTage.  This  is  in  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Tucuman,  a  province  of  Paraguay, 
where  it  feems  there  is  a  very  large  and  lofty 
mountain,  which,  from  it^s  glittering  when  the 
fun  (hines  upon  it,  is  called  the  Cryftal  mountain. 
Under  this  is  extended  a  frightful  cavern,  through 
which  runs  a  river  with  fo  many  windings  and 
turnings  that  the  water  is  four  and  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  in  it's  pafTage  from  one  fide  of  the 
mountain  to  the  other,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  fome  Portuguefe,  who  were  rafti  enough 
(as  Purchas  relates)  to  make  the  experiment,  by 
hazarding  their  perfons  on  a  rafter  made  of  canes. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  the  waters  in  the  fouth 
part  of  America,  it  is  obferved  that  fome  lakes  in 
the  vallies  are  extremely  hot,  particularly  one  near 
Potofi  in  Peru,  which  perfedly  boils  up  in  the 
middle,  where  the  fpring  rifes  ;  but  the  heat  is  fo 
moderate  near  the  fliore,  that  the  inhabitants  bathe 
in  it  frequently.  In  the  fandy  plains  near  the 
coaft  of  Peru  there  are  very  few  fprings,  but  a 
great  variety  in  that  part  which  is  remote  ^rom 
the  fea  ;  amongft  which  there  is  one  near  Oropefa, 
whofe  water  is  very  hot,  and  after  running  a  little 
way  it  petrifies  and  forms  a  rock.  It  is  faid  the 
natives  ufe  the  (lone  in  building  their  houfes,  it 
beino;  foft,  light  eafily  wrought,  and  yet  very 
durable.  Travellers  alfo  tell  us  of  fprin  s  of 
liqiiid  matter  much-refembling  tar,  and  put  to  the 
fame  ufes  bv  fea-faring  people. 

At  the  baths  of  the  Yncas  (as  they  are  called) 
an  appellation  given  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Peru, 
there  is  a  fpring  of  water  that  iffues  out  hot  and 

boiHng:» 
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boiling,  and  another  near  it  as  cold  as  ice,  which 
ufed  to  be  tempered  and  mingled  together  for  thofe 
princes  to  bathe  in- — Near  Cufco  there  is  faid  to  he 
a  fountain,  whofe^waters,  after  a  {hort  courfe,  turn 
into  fait. — From  the  top  of  the  mountain  Balconot- 
ta,  by;fome  reckoned  the  higheft  in  Peru,  there  rife 
two  fprings,  which  run  different  ways,  and  foon 
form  two  confiderable  ftreams.    Their  waters, 
when  they  firft  iffue  from  the  rocks,  are  of  an  afti- 
colour,  hot  and  fmoaking,  and  fmell  like  burning 
coals ;  which  fmell  they  retain  a  great  way  from 
their  fourcc,  till  they  mingle  with  other  ftreams, 
and  become  cool. — To  thefe  we  may  add  another 
fountain  in  Peru,  which  fends  forth  a  ftream  al- 
moft  as  red  as  blood,  from  whence  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Red  river- 

FOSSILS. 

ALMOST  every  part  of  South  America  zfford^ 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  but  thofe  rich  meta^ls 
are  moft  abundantly  found  in  Chili  and  Peru,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  copper,  ttn,  lead,  and 
quickfilver.    It  is  obferved,  that  gold  is  moft  fre- 
quently found  native  of  all  the  metals,  being  rarely 
met  with  in  a  ftate  of  ore,  and  then  intermixed  wizh 
the  ores  of  other  metals  :  but,  though  native  gold 
be  free  from  the  penetrating  fulphurs  which  reduce 
other  metals  to  ores,  it  is  very  feldom  found  pure, 
but  has  almoft  conftantly  a  mixture  of  filver  with 
it,  and  frequently  of  copper.    If  it  have  any  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  copper  in  it,  it  is  eanly  dif- 
covered  by  it's  hardnefs  ;  but  the  filver  is  not  fo 
readily  detected.    Sometimes  the  native  gold  is 
found  in  the  mines  in  pure  mafles,  fo  large  as  to 
weigh  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fixteen  ounces  ;  but 
thefe  are  very  rare.   It'^s  more  common  appearance 
ei  in 
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in  it's  loofe  ftate  is  in  form  of  what  is  called  gold 
duft,  that  is,  fmall  particles  mixed  among  the  iand 
of  rivers;  which  is  very  frequent  in  Guinea,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  native  gold  is  alfo  found  in  a 
middle  fiate,  as  to  fize,  between  the  two  kinds 
juft  mentioned,  in  the  clifts  or  perpendicular  fif- 
fures  of  the  folid  ftrata  in  the  mountains  of  Chih'. 
Thefe  fiffurcs  are  ufually  filled  v/ith  a  reddifli 
earth,  the  native  gold  being  either  loofe  amongft 
it,  or  immerced  in  a  debafed  cryftalline  ftone  of  a 
bluilh  hue,  and  generally  in  flattifh  pieces,  from 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a  horfe-bean  ; 
but  no  great  quantity  has  yet  been  difcovered. 
When  they  have  dug  out  this  red  marie,  it  is  car- 
ried on  mules  to  the  lavaderos  (as  they  call  them) 
a  fort  of  bafons  of  water*,  where  it  undergoes 
feveral  repeated  lotions  in  different  waters,  till  the 
earthy  and  impure  parts  are  all  feparated  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  ftream,  and  the  gold  left  at  the 
bortom. 

In  thefe  forms  gold  frequently  appears  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  abounds,  but  ftill  the 
greateft  quantities  of  it  are  found  bedded  in  maffes 
of  hard  ftone,  which  lie  at  vuft  depths,  being  of- 
ten dug  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  There 


*  Thefe  lavatories  or  bafons,  according  to  M.  Frezier,  are 
made  fonnewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows,  into 
which  a  little  rivulet  of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  ra- 
pidity, diffolving  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every 
thing  away  with  it'e^cept  the  particles  of  gold,  which  by  their 
■weight  precipitate,  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  large  pieces  of 
gold  are  found  in  thefe  lavatories,  which  ufually  turn  to  very 
great  profit  when  there  is  no  want  of  water,  the  expences  of 
getting  gold  this  way  being  but  trifling,  compared  with  thofe 
accruing  in  the  common  miethod,  by  machines,  fire,  and 
quickfilver. 
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h  no  peculiar  Hone  in  which  it  is  immerfed,  but  it 
is  met  with  indifcriminately  in  feveral  kinds,  fomc 
fofter,  fome  harder,  and  even  in  earths.  The 
richeft  mafles  are  ufually  a  whitifti  but  opake  ftone, 
which  is  a  debafed  cryftal,  containing  a  great  deal 
of  white  earth,  often  tinged  likewife  with  black, 
and  fometimes  with  other  colours.  In  this  ftone  the 
gold  lies  in  a  great  variety  of  figures,  fometimes 
like  fmall  branches,  at  other  times  interwoven  in 
narrower  or  broader  veins,  or  in  little  flat  fpangles 
intermixed  with  fpecks  of  black.  But,  befides 
this  fort,  there  are  many  coarfer  ftones  in  the 
mines  of  Peru,  which  contain  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  gold,  vifible  in  large  or  fmall  fpots ;  and 
thefe  are  of  all  colours,  but  generally  white  or 
rcddifli.  In  thefe  ftones  the  gold  is  commonly  in 
fmall  fpangles. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  when  dug  out  of 
the  mines,  they  firft  break  the  metalline  ftone  or 
ore  with  iron  mallets,  and  then  carry  it  to  the 
mills,  where  it  is  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
which  is  afterwards  pafled  through  feveral  brafs- 
wire  fieves,  as  fine  as  any  we  have  made  of  filk  t» 
The  powder  thus  prepared  is  laid  in  wooden 
troughs,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury  and 
water,  where  it  is  worked  together,  and  there  left 
to  faturate  in  the  fun  and  air  for  eight  and  forty 
hours.  During  this  time  the  mercury  imbibes  all 
the  gold,  without  cohering  with  the  coarfer  earth 
or  fand,  which,  upon  inclining  the  trough,  is 
eafily  waflied  away  with  the  water.  The  mafs 
which  remains  now  concreted  at  the  bottom  is  no- 
thing but  gold,  mercury,  and  fome  fine  earth. 


t  The  ufual  method  of  feparating  gold  from  the  ore  in 
Hungary  fee  in  VqU  II.  p.  io6,  107, 

which 
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which  laft  they  difcngage  from  the  mafs  by  repeat-* 
ed  afFufions  of  hot  water,  and  the  mercury  they 
feparate  by  diftillation  in  large  alembics.  The 
gold  in  this  ftate,  though  not  yet  perfectly  pine, 
is  called  virgin  gold,  as  well  as  that  found  in  the 
fand  of  rivers,  or  that  in  grains  in  the  mines,  in 
regard  none  of  them  have  paffcd  the  fire.  After 
this  they  ufually  fufe  it  in  crucibles,  an4  caft  it 
into  plates  or  ingots. 

Tke  next  metal  to  gold  in  value  is  filver,  and 
of  this  the  mines  of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of 
America  afford  the  greateft  quantities  of  any  in 
the  world.  This  metal,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found 
native  more  frequently  than  in  a  ftate  of  orej 
what  are  commonly  called  filver-ores,  fays  KIf. 
Hill,  (on  whofe  authority  we  chiefly  depenJ  in, 
thefe  matters)  being  no  other  than  ftones  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  in  which  are  bedded  large  quantities  of 
native  filver.  Sometimes  it  is  alfo  contained  in 
the  fofter  foflils,  as  earths ;  and  fometimes  it  is 
found  loofe  among  ftrata  of  fand.  That  which  is 
lodged  in  fione  is  ufually  difpofed  in  fat  mafles 
varioufly  ftreaked,  ridded,  and  often  refembling 
filver  lace ;  that  in  earths  is  frequentlv  branched, 
and  that  am.ong  iand  in  fmall  rf)unc)ifh  or  oblong 
granules.  However,  though  filver  is  OMen  found 
thus  native  and  pure,  ic  is  likewife  frequently  met 
with  in  a  ftate  of  ore,  and  lomet  mes  inibodied  in 
the  ores  of  other  metals.  The  proper  and  pecu- 
liar ores  of  filver  are  alfo  very  various  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but  it's  moft  ufual  ore  is  a  fingular  and 
remarkable  body,  being  naturally  malleable. 
The  colour  of  this  is  a  blackifli  blue,  and  ic  fo 
nearly  refembles  lead  that  many  have  miftaken  it 
for  that  metal  in  it's  native  ftate.  It  is  found  in 
large  irregular  mafTes,  fometimes  of  a  laminated 
ftru^lure,  extremely  heavy,  and  very  rich  in  me- 
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ial,  containing  often  three  fourths  ofvpure  filver^ 
but  among  thefe  are  ufually  found  fome  of  a  more 
dcbafed  nature,  containing  much  lefs  filver,  and 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  their  not  being  mal- 
leable and  of  a  paler  colour. 

Another  appearance  of  filver  in  the  ftate  of 
ore  is  in  brownifti  maffes,  obfcurely  tranfparent, 
not  a  little  refembling  the  coarfer  forts  of  amber. 
Thefe  are  ufually  of  an  irregular  (hape,  often  in 
the  form  of  our  common  pebbles,  but  fometimes 
flatted  and  with  rugged  edges.  This  fort  of  ore 
breaks  with  a  flight  blow,  and  is  alfo  very  rich  in 
filver,  ufually  containing  near  tv/o  thirds  of  it's 
weight  in  metal.  But  there  is  yet  another  appear- 
ance of  filver-ore,  fuperior  to  all  other  ores  in 
beauty,  being  a  compa6l  fubftance,  of  a  regular 
texture,  of  a  very  bright  red,  a  fmooth  even  fur- 
face,  and  confidcrably  pellucid.  This  very  much 
refembles  the  native  fandarach*,  and  is  fome- 
times exactly  of  the  fine  florid  red  of  that  body, 
and  now  and  then  approaching  to  a  crimfon. 

These  arc  the  more  ufual  appearances  of  filver 
in  a  ftate  of  ore,  but  it  is  found  with  numherlefs 
accidental  variations  ;  and  there  are  ftone^  of  all 
colours  and  confiftencies  wrought  in  different  pla- 
ces for  the  filver  they  contain.  In  the  mines  of 
Peru,  fome  of  the  ores,  as  they  are  called,  are 
grey  fpotted  with  blue  and  red  ;  others  have  vari- 
ous (hades  of  red,  with  admixtures  of  yellow  or 
brown  5   and  others  are  black,  green,  or  yellow. 


*  This  is  a  preparation  of  orplment,  and  is  the  fame  with 
ivbat  is  otherwife  called  red  arfenlc ;  hut  there  is  alfo  a  white 
gum  named  fandarach,  obtained  from  the  trunk  and  thick 
branches  of  the  great  junipcr-Uee,  by  incifions  made  in  tha 
heats  of  fummer. 

Some 
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Some  of  thcfe  are  of  the  nature  of  one  or  other 
of  the  ores  above  defcribed,  only  debafed  by  ad- 
ventitious mixtures;  the  others  are  ftones  wherein 
native  filver  is  lodged,  which  are  commonly  con- 
founded with  the  reft  under  the  name  of  filver- 
ores.  The  black  ores  are  the  richeft  and  moft 
eafily  wrought,  and  the  filver  they  yield  is  of  the 
beft  fort.  The  veins  of  filver,  of  what  quality 
foever,  are  ufually  richer  in  the  middle  than  to- 
wards the  extremities ;  but  the  richeft  places  are 
thofe  where  the  veins  interfecl. 

The  moit  celebrated  mines  of  Peru  are  thofe  of 
Potofi,  which  have  now  been  opened  above  two 
hundred  years,  and  yet  continue  to  be  wrought 
with  equal  advantage  as  when  firft  difcovered; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  veins,  which 
were  then  almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  mountain, 
are  now  funk  to  prodigious  depths,  fome  of  the 
pits  or  wells  being  two  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
yet  (which  is  very  remarkable)  not  incommoded 
with  water.  What  renders  the  working  of  the 
inines  exceeding  dangerous  are  the  exhalations 
arifing  from  them,  which  are  even  felt  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  afFedl  animals  that  graze  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood I  but  within  they  ftupefy  the  miners, 
none  of  whom  can  bear  fo  poifonous  an  air  above 
a  day  together.  Sometimes  it  is  fo  fatal  as  to  kill 
oh  the  fpot,  and  oblige  them  to  flop  up  the  veins 
from  whence  it  exhales.  The  mines  of  Potoli 
are  much  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  thefe  vapours,  and 
yet,  without  the  herb  paraguay,  the  infufion 
whereof  is  drank  by  the  miners  as  we  do  tea, 
thefe  mines  muft  foon  be  abandoned.  Some  mil- 
lions of  Indians  have  perifhed  in  them,  and  pro* 
digious  numbers  continue  to  be  deftroyed  yearly. 

The  mountain  of  Potofi,  which  is  famous  for 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  filver  it  has  produced, 

was 
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was  firft  difcovered  to  contain  that  metal,  by  a 
mere  accident.   An  Indian,  by  fome  called  Guaica, 
and  by  others  Hualpa,  purfuing  fome  wild  goats 
up  this  mountain,  and  coming  to  a  very  fteep  part, 
laid  hold  of  a  ftirub,  in  order  to  afcend  with  the 
greater  celerity ;  but,  it  being  unable  to  fupport 
his  weight,  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  difcovered 
a  mafs  of  fine  lilver;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
found  fome  lumps  of  the  fame  metal  among  the 
,clods  which  adhered  to  the  roots.    The  Indian, 
who  lived  at  Porco,  hafted  home,  wafhed  the  filver, 
and  made  ufe  of  it,  repairing,  when  his  ftock  was 
exhaufted,  to  his  perpetual  fund.    At  length,  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  named  Guanca,  perceiving 
the  happy  change  in  his  circumttances,  eagerly 
fought  to  know  the  caufe ;  and  repeated  his  quef- 
tions  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  Guaica,  confiding 
in  his  friendfhip,  revealed  the  fecret.    For  fome 
time,  they  reforted  to  the  mountain  for  frefli  fup- 
plies,  till,  Guaica  refufing  to  difcoverhis  method 
of  purifying  the  metal,  Guanca,  in  revenge,  re- 
vealed the  whole  fecret  to  his  matter  Villarroel, 
who  went,  in  April  1545?  to  view  this  fortunate 
breach  in  the  mountain  ;  and  the  mine  was  ijn- 
ftantly  worked  with  immenfe  advantage.  The 
.firft  mine  had  the  name  of  The  Difcoverer,  from 
it's  occafioning  the  difcovery  of  other  fources  of 
wealth  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  this  mountain  ; 
for,  in  a  few,  days  another  was  found  no  lef^ 
jich,  and  was  named  the  Tin  mine  ;  afterwards 
another  was  found  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Rica,  or  Rich,  it  exceeding  all  the  reft.  At 
Jength,  another  was  difcovered,  which  was  called 
the  Mendieta.    Thefe  are  the  principal  mines  of 
this  celebrated  mountain  ;  but  there  are  fcveral 
fmaller,  croffing  it  on  all  fides. 

The 
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The  importance  of  thefe  difcoveries  induceS' 
people  to  flock  to  Potofi  from  all  fides,  particularly 
from  the  city  of  Plata,  which  ftands  about  feventy- 
five  miles  from  the  mountain,  whence  the  town  of 
Potofi  is  at  prefent  near  fix  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inhabited  by  many  noble  families,  particularly  thefe 
concerned  in  the  mines.  The  air  at  the  moun- 
tains is  indeed  fo  cold,  as  to  render  all  the  adja- 
cent country  remarkably  barren  ;  for  it  produces 
neither  corn,  fruit,  nor  herbs,  and  yet  the  town 
is  fo  plentifully  fupplied,  as  to  be  in  want  of  no- 
thing, the  trade  for  provifions  being  greater  there 
than  in  any  other  place,  Lima  excepted.  Some 
provinces  fend  the  beft  of  their  corn  and  fruit, 
others  their  cattle,  others  their  manufaflures; 
while  others  refort  thither  with  European  goods, 
as  to  a  fure  market.  A  Spanifh  author  declares 
on  the  beft  authority,  that,  before  the  year  1638, 
it  appeared  by  the  public  accounts  that  the  filver, 
produced  by  this  mountain,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  ninety-five  millions  fix  hundred  and 
nineteen  thoufand  dollars  ;  which  in  ninety-three 
years,  the  time  it  bad  then  been  difcovered,  amount 
to  forty-one  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thoufand  and  forty-three  dollars  per  annum. 
Hence  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immenfe 
trade  that  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on 
in  this  town,  which  confifts  intirely  of  the  filver 
extrafted  from  this  mountain,  and  is  ftill  very 
confiderable,  though  fome  diminution  has  been 
perceived  in  it's  produce. 

In  the  province  of  Carangas,  which  is  remarka- 
bly cold,  is  a  great  number  of  filver  mines  con- 
ftantly  worked  ;  among  which,  one  called  Turko, 
is  remarkable  for  the  ore  named  by  miners  Macha- 
cado,  the  fibres  of  the  filver  forming  an  admirable 
intertexture  with  the  ftones  in  which  they  are- 
contained. 
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contained.  Befides,  in  the  barren,  fandy  deferts, 
extendino:  towards  the  coaft  of  the  South  fea,  are 
found,  by  digging  in  the  fand,  detached  lumps  of 
filver,  unmixed  with  any  ore  or  ftone,  but  what 
adheres  to  the  metal,  they  having  all  the  appear- 
ance pf  melted  filver,  with  black  terrene  particles 
on  the  outfide.  The  fize  and  figure  of  thefe 
lumps  are  very  different,  fome  weighing  about 
two  marks,  or  fixteen  ounces,  and  fome  above  3 
hundred  marks.  Thefe  lumps  of  filver  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  fame  ground,  though  feU 
dom  near  each  other. 

The  manner  of  feparating  filver  from  it's  mar- 
cafite  or  ore  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  gold.  They 
break  the  ore  in  the  ftamping-mill  till  it  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  then  mix  it  up  with  mercury  into 
a  fort  or  pafte,  which  they  knead  in  the  troughs 
till  the  water  has  by  degrees  wafhed  away  all  the 
earthy  particles.  After  this  they  flrain  ofF  part 
of  the  mercury  from  it  through  a  woollen  bag  to 
ferve  again,  and  the  reil  is  made  to  evaporate  by 
fire.  The  filver  that  remains  behind  is,  laft  of  all, 
perfedly  refined  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  by 
a  folution  of  lead,  which,  exhaling  from  it,  carries 
off  in  fumes  the  copper  or  other  allay. 

Another  part  of  the  riches  of  Peru  are  it'5 
mines  of  quickfilver,  which  afford  furprifing  quan- 
tities of  that  ufeful  mineral.  Thofe  of  Guanca- 
velica  or  Oropefa  are  the  rjioft  famous,  and  are 
more  confiderable  than  the  rich  mines  of  Carni- 
ola  in  Europe,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  given 
an  account*.  Frezier  tells  us  that  the  mines  of 
Guancavelica  fupply  all  the  gold  and  filver  mills  in 
that  kingdom  ^  but  this  feems  to  bp  a  miflake,  fince 


♦  See  Vol.11,  p.  I J  3. 
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other  mines  are  wrought  which  produce  plenty  of 
quickfilver.    The  earth  containing  the  quickfilver 
is  of  a  whitifh  red,  like  bricks  half  burnt,  which 
being  pounded  is  put  in  an  earthen  furnace,  whofe 
top  is  vaulted  like  an  oven.    They  fpread  it  on  a 
I.ayer  of  common  earth,  wherewith  the  grate  of 
the  furnace  is  covered,  under  which  th^y  keep  a 
fmall  fire  made  of  a  ftirub  they  call  icho,  which 
is  of  fuch  neceffity  in  thefe  works,  that  the  cut- 
ting it  for  any  other  ufe  is  prohibited  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  leagues  round.    In  proportion 
as  the  pounded  mineral  heats,  the  mercury  rifes 
volatilized  into  fmoke,  which  finding  no  vent 
through  the  capital  of  the  furnace,  which  is  ex- 
adlly  luted,  efcapes  through  a  hole  made  for  that 
purpofe,  communicating  with  feveral  earthen  cu- 
curbits, each  having  a  little  water  at  the  bottom. 
By  means  of  this  water  thefmoke  iscondenfed,  and 
the  quickfilver  precipitates,  and  is  taken  out  when 
the  operation  is  over*. — It  is  remarkable  in  thiis 
procefs,  that  the  farther  the  cucurbits  are  from 
the  furnace,  the  more  they  are  filled  with  quick- 
filver ;  and  they  all  grow  fo  hot  that  they  would 
break,  if  they  were  not  fprinkled  from  time  to 
time  with  water  — The  workmen  employed  in  this 
bufinefs  never  hold  it  long,  but  become  paralytic, 
and  die  miferablyf. 

Having  been  fo  particular  in  our  account  of 
the  gold  and  filver  of  the  fouth  part  of  America, 
it  will  not  be  expelled  we  fhould  fay  much  con- 
cerning the  bafer  metals,  efpecially  as  we  have 


*  The  reader  may  fee  other  HiCthods  of  feparating  mercury 
from  it's  ore,  in    Vol.  II.  p.  114. 

f  See  more  of  the  effefls  of  mercury  in  the  Note,  Vol.  II. 
p.  115. 
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fpoken  of  them  fufficiently  in  Furope.  We  may 
juft  obfcrve  however,  that  Chili  abounds  with 
copper,  of  which  the  Spaniards  make  their  great 
guns  for  thofe  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  bells 
of  their  churches,  and  family  utenfils;  fo  that,  fince 
the  working  of  the  mines  of  Chili,  no  copper  has 
been  fent  from  Spain,  as  they  afford  the  Indies  4 
■  fufficient  fupply  of  that  metal. 

As  to  precious  ftones,  though  we  have  defcrib- 
€d  moft  of  them  in  our  furvey  of  the  Eaft  Indies*, . 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  Peru  is  noted  for  it's 
emeralds.  The  ancients  indeed,  and  Pliny  in 
particular,  mifiakenly  reckoned  up  various  kinds 
of  emerald^!  but  the  modern  naturalifts  and  jew- 
ellers onl;  know  of  two,  the  Oriental  and  the 
Peruvian. 

Diamonds  have  lately  been  discovered  in  Bra* 
fil,  and  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Bra- 
filian  gold,  in  the  gullies  of  torrents,  and  beds  of 
rivers  ;  but  only  in  particular  places,  and  they 
are  not  fo  univerfally  fpread  through  the  country. 
It  is  fald  that  they  w^ere  frequently  found  in  wafli- 
ing  the  gold,  before  they  were  known  to  be  dia- 
monds ;  and  were  thrown  away  with  the  fand  anj 
gravel.  It  is  Hill  remembered,  that,  many  larp-e 
ftones,  that  would  have  enriched  the  po/refTors, 
paffed  unregarded  through  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
afterwards  bore  with  great  impatience  the  mortify- 
ing refle£lion.  However,  about  forty  years  ago,  a 
perfon  acquainted  with  rough  diamonds  imagined 
that  thefe  pebbles,  as  they  were  then  thought, 
were  of  the  fame  kind  :  but  it  is  (zii  there  was  a 
confiderable  interval  between  the  firft  ftartino-  of 


*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  7—18. 
t  See  Vol  IV.  p.  15,  NoU. 
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this  opinion  and  it's  being  confirmed  by  proper 
trials  ;  the  inhabitants  being,  with  difficulty  per- 
fuaded  to  believe  that  what  they  had  defpifed 
could  be  of  fuch  importance;  and,  during  this 
interval,  a  governor  is  faid  to  have  procured  a 
good  number  of  thefe  ftones,  under  the  pretence 
of  making  ufe  of  them  in  playing  at  cards,  inftead 
of  counters.  It  was,  however,  at  iaft  confirmed 
by  European  jewellers  confulted,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  they  were  real  diamonds  ;  and  many  of 
*  thetii  not  inferior,  either  in  luftre  or  any  other  qua- 
lity, to  thofe  of  India>  except  their  having  gene- 
rally a  yellowifti  caft.  Immediately  the  Portuguefe, 
in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  places  where  they  had 
been  found,  began  to  fearch  for  them,  with  great 
eagernefs  ;  and  even  hoped  to  difcover  coniiderable 
mafies  of  them,  from  their  perceiving  large  rocks  of 
cryital  in  many  of  the  mountains,  from  whence 
came  the  ftreams  that  wafhed  down  rhe  diamonds. 
It  was  foon,  however,  reprefented  to  his  Portuguefe 
majefty,  that,  if  fuch  plenty  of  diamonds,  as  was 
expeded,  {hould  be  found,  this  would  not  only 
debafe  their  value,  and  ruin  all  the  Europeans 
who  had  a  quantity  of  India  diamonds  in  their 
pofieffion,  but  render  the  difcovery  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  king,  therefore,  reftrained  the  ge-*- 
neral  fearch  for  them,  by  ere£ling  a  diamond  com- 
pany, with  an  exclufive  charter,  who,  jn  confi- 
deration  of  their  paying  his  majefty  a  certain  fumi 
have  the  property  of  all  the  diamonds  found  in 
Brafil  :  but,  to  prevent  their  coUefling  too  large 
quantities,  and  thereby  reducing  their  value,  are 
jf  rohibited  from  employing  above  eight  hundred 
flaves,  in  fearching  for  them.  And,  to  fecure  the 
company  from  being  defrauded  by  interlopers,  he 
depopulated  a  large  town  in  it's  neighbourhood, 
with  a  coniiderable  diftrid  round  it  i  and  obliged 

the 
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the  inhabitants,  who  were  faid  to  amount  to  fix 
thoufand,  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the  country. 

VEGETABLES. 

THERE  is  no  produ£i:ion  of  this  kind  in 
America  that  more  juftly  deferves  our  no- 
tice, than  the  tree  which  yields  the  celebrated 
febrifuge,  popularly  called  the  Jefuits  bark.  It 
is  alfo  called  quinquina,  kina  kina,  and  palo  de 
calenturas,  that  is  fever-wood,  on  account  of  it's 
extraordinary  virtue  in  removing  all  kinds  of  in- 
termitting fevers  and  agues.  The  tree  which 
produces  this  noble  fpecific  grows  only  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  Peru,  on  the  mountains  near  Loja 
or  Loxa,  in  the  province  of  Quito  ;  at  leaft  the 
beft  fort  (for  there  are  different  fpecies  of  this  tree) 
is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Arrot,  It  is  a  pretty  tall  tree,  and 
has  a  trunk  rather  bigger  than  a  man's  thigh,  taper- 
ing from  the  root  upwards,  and  free  from  branches 
till  near  the  top,  where  they  fhoot  out  as  regu- 
larly as  if  they  were  lopped,  forming  with  the 
leaves  the  figure  of  a  hemifphere.  The  bark  is 
of  a  blaclcifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  fometimes 
mixed  with  white  fpots,  from  whence  commonly 
grows  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
barbas.  It's  leaves  are  much  like  thofe  of  our 
plum-tree,  of  a  darkilb-green  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  reddifli  on  the  lower.  It  bears  a  red 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fort  of  pod,  in- 
clofing  a  feed  fomewhat  like  a  hop-fecJ ;  though 
Dr-  Oliver  reprefents  it's  fruit  as  refembling  a 
cbefnut.  The  foil  where  the  beft  fort  thrives  is 
generally  a  reddifli  earth  or  rocky  ground,  and 
frequently  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  that  fall 
M  2  from 
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from  the  mountains.  Mr.  Arrot  adds,  that  it 
flourifli:^s  and  bears  fruit  at  the  lame  time  all  the 
year  round. 

The  bark- trees  do  not  grow  together  in  great 
numbers,  but  are  intermixed  with  others  in  the 
woods.  Sometimes  indeed  it  happens  that  clufters 
of  them  are  found  together,  but  at  prefent  they 
are  much  fcarcer  than  in  former  times,  a  great 
many  fine  large  ones  having  been  intirely  cut 
down,  in  order  to  come  at  the  bark  the  more  eafily. 
The  propereft  feafon  for  cutting  the  bark  is  from 
September  to  November,  the  only  time  in  the  year 
that  there  is  fome  int^rmiffion  from  rain  in  the 
mountains.  Having  difcovered  a  fpot  where  the 
trees  molt  abound,  the  workmen  build  huts  near 
it  for  themfelves,  and  a  large  hut  to  put  (he*  bark 
in,  to  preferve  it  fiom  the  v/ec :  but  they  remove 
it  from  hence  as  foon  as  pcffible  to  the  n' areft 
plantation  or  farm-houie  in  the  low  country  to 
dry,  which  is  done  by  fpreading  it  abroad  in  the 
open  air,  and  turning  it  trequenily.  The  indians, 
who  are  the  cutters  are  each  provided  vvuh  a 
large  knife,  and  a  bag  that  will  hold  about  fifty 
pounds  of  green  bark.  Tvv^o  of  t!iem  take  one 
tree,  from  whence  they  cut  or  flice  down  the  bark 
as  far  as  they  can  reach  from  the  ground  ;  and 
then,  taking  ilicks  about  half  a  yard  long,  they  tie 
them  to  the  tree  with  tough  withies  at  proper  dif- 
tances  like  the  fteps  of  a  ladder,  always  flicing  off 
the  bark  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  before  they  fix 
a  new  ftep.  Thus  they  mount  to  the  top,  the 
Indian  below  gathering  what  the  other  cuts  ;  and 
this  they  do  by  turns,  going  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  their  bag  is  full  ;  which,  when  there  is  plen- 
ty of  trees,  is  generally  a  day's  work  for  one 
Indian.  Our  author  tells  us,  that,  after  a  tree 
is  dripped  of  it's  bark,  it  requires  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  to  grow  again ;   which  is  quite 

different 
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different  from  Dr.  Oliver's  account,  who  fays  it 
grows  again  in  four  months 

Mr.  Arrot  had  the  curiofity  to  fend  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  bark  from  the  woods  to  the 
city  of  Loxa,  where  he  put  it  into  a  large  open 
houfe,  and  dried  it  under  cover,  never  expofing 
it  either  to  the  fun  or  air  of  the  night  ;  imagining 
that  the  fun  exhaled  many  of  it's  fine  parts,  and 
that  the  night-air  was  very  pernicious  to  it:  but 
he  found  the  colour  of  the  bark,  thus  cured,  not 
near  fo  bright  and  lively  as  that  dried  in  the  opeit 
air.    This  beft  fort  of  bark,  he  imagines,  will 
laft  but  a  fliort  time,  or  atleaft  it  will  be  extreme- 
ly hard  to  be  got,  by  reafon  of  it's  diftance  from 
inhabited  places,  the  impenetrability  of  the  woods 
where  it  grows,  and  the  fmall  number  of  Indians 
to  cut  it. 

It  is  not  certain  how  the  qualities  and  ufe  of 
this  remarkable  bark  came  firft  to  be  known,  but 
It  Is  the  common  opinion  at  Loxa  that  they  Wer'c 
known  to  the  Indians  before  ever  the  Spaniards 
came  amongft  them ;  and  that  it  was  by  them 
applied  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fever?,  which 
are  frequent  in  thofe  wet  parts  of  Peru.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
the  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  bark  were  difcovered 
in  the  following  manner.  Near  the  town  of  Loxa 
(fay  they)  was  a  lake  furrounded  with  quinquina- 
trees,  which,  being  blown  down  or  accidentallv 
thrown  into  the  lake,  communicated  a  bitter 
tafte  to  the  water,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who 


*  Dr.  Oliver  had  his  account  of  the  bark-tree  from  an  apo- 
thecary at  Cadiz,  who  had  been  in  Peru  j  but  Mr.  Arrot 
relates  what  he  himfelf  had  obferved  and  been  told  wbilft 
he  lived  in  that  country.  Who  is  moft  to  be  credited,  we 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

M  3  ufed 
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ufed  to  drink  it,  could  ufe  it  no  longer.    Bat  a 
certain  Indian,  who  had  a  violent  fever  upon  him^ 
and  confequently  aa  intenfe  thirft,   finding  no 
other  v/ater,  was  forced  to  drink  of  this,  by  which 
he  was  perfedlly  cured.    He  related  this  accident 
to  feme  of  his  neighbours,  and  fevera!  perfons 
afflicted  vv^ith  fevers  made  the  fame  experiment 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.    Upon  this  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  difcover  what  had  given  this  febrifugous 
quality  to  the  water  of  the  lake  ;  and  found  in  the 
firft  place  that  a  great  number  of  trees  had  fallea 
into  it;  and,  fecondly,  that  in  a  courfe  of  years> 
thefe  trees  being  rotted  in  the  water,  it  loft  it's  bit- 
ter tafte,  and  at  the  fame  time  it's  virtue  ;  whence 
they,  concluded,  that  it's  quality  was  owing  to 
the  trees.    Then  they  infufed  all  the  parts  of  thefe 
trees  in  water,  and  found  that  their  whole  efficacy 
refided  in  the  bark.    This  medicine,  however, 
remained  a  fecret  to  the  Spaniards,  till  the  year 
1640,  when  it  was  difcovered  by  a  foldier,  who 
by  it's  means  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the 
vice-queen  of  Peru  of  an  intermitting  fever,  which 
had  baffled  the  fkill  of  her  phyficians.    From  this 
time  the  ^Spaniards  began  to  ufe  it  with  wonderful 
/uccefs;  and  in  1649  father  de  Lugo,  a  Jefuit, 
then  procurator  general  of  his  order,  and  after- 
wards cardinal,  brought  it  to  Rome  ;  upon  which 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits  foon  raifed  it's  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  fliort 
time,  felling  it  for  more  than  it's  weight  in  gold, 
and  never  parting  with  it  but  in  powder,  in  order 
to  difguife  it  the  better.  At  this  juncture  the  phy- 
ficians were  divided  with  refpeft  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  fome  looking  on  it  as  a  divine  medicine, 
whilft  others  believed  it  dangerous,  and  even  fatal 
in  many  cafes  ;  but  it's  reputation  was  only  loft 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  preparing 
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and  prefcribing  it;  for,  about  the  year  1679,  Mr. 
Talbot,  an  Englifh  phyfician,  brought  it  into 
vogue,  by  the  great  number  of  cures  he  wrought 
about  the  court  and  city  of  Paris,  with  the  pow« 
dcr  prepared  after  his  manner  ;  the  fecret  v/hereof 
was  afterwards  made  public,  by  the  munificence 
of  Louis  XIV,  who  rewarded  Talbot  for  the 
communication  with  five  thoufand  crowns. 

The  reputation  indeed,  which  this  medicine 
has  univerfally  obtained,  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  judicious  and  fuccefsful  experiments  made 
by  the  Englifli  phyficians :  But  it  ftill  has  it's 
enemies,  who  pretend  that  it  brings  on  violent 
relapfes,  or  new  and  incurable  difeafes  ;  fuch  as 
cachexies,  tumours  of  the  feet,  dropfies,  obftinate 
coftivenefs,  oppreflion  of  the  praecordia,  hypo- 
chondriac and  hyfteric  diforders,  flow  and  hedlic 
fevers,  accompanied  with  a  lofs  of  flrength  and 
appetite,  and  fometimes  convulfions  and  epilepfiea 
in  children.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Peruvian 
bark,  exhibited  duly  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
fuitable  remedies,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the 
caufes  of  fevers  by  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
reftoring  the  due  tone  of  the  foHds. 

It  ought  never  to  be  given  in  large  quantities, 
but  rather  at  feveral  times,  one  or  two  fcruples 
only  on  the  intercalary  day,  every  three  hours 
after  the  fit,  drinking  after  it  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  broth,  or  beer.  Befides  the  peculiar 
febrifuge  quality  of  the  bark,  it  is  of  peculiar 
fervice  in  fl:opping  the  progrefs  and  perfeding  the 
cure  of  gangrenes  and  mortifications. 

This  noble  medicine  is  fold  either  in  bark  or 
in  powder.  If  bought  in  the  bark,  it  mufl  be 
chofen  dry  and  compa£l,  fuch  as  has  never  been 
damaged  by  wet,  and  is  not  too  eafily  reduced  into 
powder  by  breaking.  The  fmall  blackifli  barks, 
M  4  fhagreened 
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fhagreened  without,  and  redJifli  within,  of  a 
bitter  diiagreeable  tafte,  are  the  moft  efteemed. 
Bat  the  little  fort,  which  curls  up  like  fticks  of 
cinnamon,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  peeled  off  the 
branches,  Mr.  Arroc  tells  us  is  only  the  bark  of  the 
younger  trees,  which  twifts  up  in  that  manner  on 
account  of  it's  thinnefs  ;  for  he  fays  the  bark  of 
the  branches  would  not  anfwer  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  cutting. — As  to  the  powder,  it  ought 
to  be  well  ilfted,  and  bought  of  perfons  that  may 
be  truflcd,  it  being  often  fophifticated,  and  the 
cheat  not  readily  difcovered. 

There  is  another  bark  called  Winter's  bark^ 
or  Winter's  cinnamon,  becaufe  brought  by  cap- 
tain Winter  from  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where 
the  tree  grows  in  great  abundance  :  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  wild  cinnamon  fold  in  the 
fliops  is  not  the  true  Cortex  Winteranus,  though 
paiTed  off  under  that  name.  There  are  barks  of 
different  trees,  growing  in  very  diftant  places,  by 
outward  appearance  feeming  quite  different  from 
each  other,  and  even  alike  with  regard  to  tafte, 
fo  that  they  may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  each 
other;  but  the  true  Winter's  bark  is  much  to  be 
valued  beyond  the  falfe,  which  is  generally  fold  in 
the  (hops,  being  far  more  aromatic.  Jt  is  refoU 
vent,  difcutient,  and  fub-aftringent ;  on  which 
account  it  is  fuccefsfully  adminiftered  in  diforders 
of  the  ftomach,  crudities,  naufeas,  diarrhoeas,  and 
exceffive  vomitings.  To  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
it  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  declenfion  and  at  the  end 
of  intermitting  fevers  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  benefi- 
cial to  fcorbutic  patients. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  another  excellent  root 
growing  plentifully  in  Brafil  and  Peru,  namely, 
iarfaparilla,  which  began  to  be  much  celebrated 
about  the  fame  time  v^^ith  the  China  root,  as  appears 

from 
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from  an  epiftle  of  Vefalius.    The  root  divides  it- 
felf  into  a  great  number  of  filaments,  fix  or  feven*', 
feet  long,    brownifli  without,   and  vvhite  with'-^i 
in,  only  marked  with  two  red  ftreaks  ;  and  Wsj 
branches  creep  along  the  ground,  or  up  the  trunks" 
of  other  trees  like  ivy.    It's  chief  ufe  is  in  decoc-i 
tions  and  potions  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  reckoned  to  exceed  guaiacum  itlilf, 
efpecially  when  the  patient  is  afHicled  with  rheu'-^ 
matic  pain?,  owing  their  original  to  the  vc'nereal^ 
infedlion.    It  is  prepared  by  cutting  two  ounces' 
of  the  root  into  fmall  bits,  and  macerating,  thenl? 
a  whole  day  in  fix  pints  of  water;  which  are  af- 
terwards to  be  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  (fduWe 
veflel  well  clofed  with  a  lid,  till  one  third  drope' 
half  be  evaporated.    Of  this  deco£tion  the  patie;^|;v 
is  to  take  a  glafs  that  will  hold  ten  ounces,  ver^ 
early  in  bed  ;  and  the  courfe  is  to  be  continued 
for  twenty  or  four  and  twenty  days. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  America  we  find  feveral 
trees  which  furnifli  us  with  healing  medicines, 
particularly  the  Peruvian  balfam.  Of  this  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black  ^  but  the 
former  is  accounted  beft,  and  is  by  way  of  emi- 
nence called  balfam  of  incifion,  becaufe  flowing 
from  a  large  tree  upon  making  incifions  in  the 
bark.  This  fpecies  is  limpid,  of  the  confiftence 
of  turpentine,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  much  fcarcer 
and  dearer  than  the  black  fort ;  but  it  is  frequent- 
ly adulterated  with  Venice  turpentine.  We 
have  large  quantities  of  the  black  fort  imported, 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  branches,  bark, 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  s  but  this  is  likewife  often 
adulterated,  which  however  may  be  known  by  it's 
being  thick  and  coagulated,  and  wanting  it's  pe- 
netrating tafte  and  fmell.  The  true  balfam  of 
Peru,  if  ufed  internally,  reftores  loft  and  impaired 
M  5  ftrength. 
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firength,  and,  being  very  friendly  to  the  nervoos 
fyftem,  powerfully  contributes  to  remove  the  dif- 
orders  arifing  from  it's  weaknefs.  The  black  Pe- 
ruvian balfam,  according  to  Geoffrey^  is  alfo  of 
a  warming  and  ftrengthening  nature,  comforting 
the  brain  and  nerves  ;  and  it  is  beneficial  in  afth- 
mas,  the  cholic,  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines.  Ufed  externally,  it  alleviates  the  cramp, 
relieves  all  kinds  of  convulfions,  old  achs  an  J 
pains,  and  contraflions  of  the  finews.  In  cuts 
and  green  wounds  it  is  alfo  ferviceable. 

The  balfam  of  Capivi  is  produced  from  a  tree 
growing  in  Brafil,  and  brought  to  us  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  other  places  in  earthen  vcflels. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  very  limpid, 
the  other  pretty  thick,  but  the  difference  depends 
djpon  the  difterent  feafons  of  gathering  it.  Hoff- 
man efleeras  the  limpid  kind  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpofcs,  it  being  an  excellent  liniment 
for  the  confolidation  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
for  flrengthenin^g  the  nervous  parts  after  they  have 
been  weakened  by  any  difeafe.  It  is  alfo  beneficial 
when  applied  to  parts  that  have  been  afTe<£ied  with 
the  gout,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  motion. 
—This  balfam  is  ufed  by  the  Jews  to  flop  the 
blood  afrer  circumcifion. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  Terra  Firma,  of  a 
tough  refinous  confiflence,  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
of  an  highly  fragrant  frnell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
This  is  an  excellent  pe£l:oral  medicine,  and  confe- 
quently  of  great  fervice  in  all  diforders  of  the  lungs,, 
as  coughs,  afthmas,  and  confumptions  ;  and  what 
renders  it  ftill  more  valuable  is,  that  it  has  no  nau- 
feous  oily  tafte,  which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  other 
Dative  balfams.  With  fugar  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  it  makes  an  agreeable  emulfion  ;  and  it  is 
reckoned  reftorative  if  taken  inwardly^  and  deterges 
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and  confolidates  wounds  if  applied  externally.  It 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and  is  good  againft  a  rheu- 
matifm  and  fciatica.  In  tafte  and  fmell  it  refembles 
the  balm  of  Gilead,  and,  as  it  grows  old,  it  becomes 
friable,  and  aflumes  the  confiftence  of  a  cry  balfam. 

The  grenadilla  refembles,  in  /hape,  a  hen^s  egg, 
bat  is  larger.  The  outfide  of  the  ihell  is  fmooth, 
gloflfy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour;  and  the 
infide  white  and  foft ;  the  fhell  containing  a 
vifcous  liquid  fubftance,  full  of  very  fmall  and 
delicate  grains,  lefs  hard  than  thofe  of  the  pome- 
granate, and  is  feparated  from  the  fliell  by  a  fine 
tranfparent  membrane.  This  fruit  has  a  delightful 
fweetnefs,  blended  v/ith  acidity,  very  cordial  and 
refrefhing,  and  fo  wholfome,  that  the  indulgence 
of  one's  appetite  is  not  attended  with  the  leaft 
danger. 

The  chirimova  is  unlverfally  allov/ed  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  delicious  fruits  in  the  world.  It's  di- 
menfions  are  various,  it  being  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  It's  figure  is  imperfectly  round, 
it  being  flatted  towards  the  ftalk,  where  it  forms 
a  kind  of  navel  ;  but  all  the  other  parts  are  pearly 
circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin,  foft  fheli, 
that  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  pulp,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  from  it  without  a  knife.  The  outward 
coat  is  green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins, 
forming  all  over  it  a  kind  of  net- work.  The  pulp^ 
which  is  white,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  juice, 
refembling  honey,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  mixed  with  a 
gentle  acid,  of  a  moft  exquifite  flavour.  The 
feeds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  pulp, 
and  are  fomewhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  ftem  large  and  round ;  but  with  fome  in- 
equalities, and  is  full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  bldflom  is  nearly  of  the  fame  co- 
lour  as  the  leaves^  which  is  a  darkiih  green  ;  and; 
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though  far  from  being  beautiful,  is  remarkable  for 
it's  incomparable  fragrance  ;  whence  thefe  flowers 
arp  fo  much  admired  by  the  ladies  that  they  pur- 
chafe  them  at  any  price.  The  two  fruits  laft 
mentioned  are  the  produce  of  Quito,  in  Peru. 

The  cuca  is  an  herb  fo  highly  efteemed  by 
the  Indians  in  fome  provinces  of  Peru,  that  they 
would  pait  with  any  kind  of  provifions,  the  moft 
valuable  metals,  gems,  or  any  thing  elfe,  to  obtain 
it.    It  grows  on  a  weak  ftem,  which  fupports  it- 
felf  by  twifling  round  another  ftronger  vegetable  j 
and  it's  leaf,  which  is  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  an  half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  is  extremely 
fmooth.    The  Indians  make  ufe  of  it,  for  chew- 
ing, mixing  it  with  a  kind  of  chalk,  or  whitifll 
earth  called  mambi.    They  put  into  their  mouths 
a  few  leaves  of  cuca,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
mambi;  and,  chewing  them  together,  at  firft  fpit 
out  the  faliva,  but  afterwards  fwallow  it.  This 
herb  is  fo  nutrative  and  invigorating,  that  they 
labour  whole  days  without  any  thing  elfe  ;  and,  on 
the  w^ant  of  it,  find  a  decay  in  their  ftrength ;  it 
alfo  preferves  the  teeth  found,  and  fortifies  the  fto- 
mach.    Great  quantities  of  this  herb  are  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Peru,  and  it  makes  no  (rmW  article  of  trade;  a 
great  deal  of  it  being  particularly  carried  to  the 
mine-towns,  that  the  owners  of  the  mines  may 
furnifh  the  Indians  with  it,  who  otherwife  could 
not  be  brought  to  work,    or  would  not  have 
ftrength  to  go  through  it.    This  plant  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  fame  with  the  betel  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
where  it  is  ufed  'n  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Popayan  are  cer- 
tain trees,  which  yield  a  refin  called  mopa-mopa, 
of  which  is  made  a  varnifh,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  will  bear  boiling  water,  and 

even 
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feven  acids.  The  method  of  applying  it  is  to  diiTolve 
fome  of  the  rcfin  in  ones  mouth,  and  then  wet  the 
pencil  with  it :  afterwards,  it  is  dipped  in  the  colour 
to  be  laid  on  ;  and,  when  dried,  has  all  the  luftre  of 
the  Chinefe  lac;  but  with  this  fuperior  quality, 
that  it  never  wears  off,  nor  becomes  moift,  though 
rubbed  with  fpittle.  Hence  the  cabbins,  tables, 
and  other  furniture,  made  by  the  Indians  of  tins 
country,  are  carried  to  Quito,  where  they  are 
highly  valued. 

There  is  ftill  to  be  mentioned  a  very  cele- 
brated plant  of  the  flirub  kind  growing  in  fome 
parts  of  South  America,  efpecially  Paraguay,  by 
which  name  it  is  called,  through  better  known 
amongft  us  under  the  denomination  of  South- fea 
tea.    It's  ufual  height  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half^ 
it's  branches  are  very  flender,  and  it's  leaves  like 
thofe  of  fena.    It  may  be  looked  upon  indeed  as  a 
fort  of  Occidental  tea,  which,  like  the  Oriental, 
is  infufed  in  hot  water,  and  communicates  to  it 
a  colour  and  fmell  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  beft 
tea  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.    Of  this  plant 
there  are  two  kinds,   the  one  called  paraguay, 
the  other  camini,  which  laft  is  moft  efteemedj 
and  fold  for  a  third  more  than  the  other.  The 
firft  is  chiefly  ufed  by  domeftics  and  flaves,  but 
the  latter  is  the  drink  of  the  richeft  people;  and 
both  are  of  fo  much  ufe,  and  efteemed  of  fuch 
neceffit}',  that  no- body  in  that  part  of  America 
will  live  without  them.    In  the  mines  of  Potofi  (as 
we  have  already  obferved)  the  poor  flaves  could 
not  live  without  a  conltant  fupply  of  Paraguay, 
which  is  their  remedy  againft  the  mineral  fleams, 
that  otherwife  would  fuffocate  them  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  no  fervant  will  engage  himfelf  with  a 
matter  but  on  condition  that  he  have  paraguay 
for  his  ufual  drink,— This  plant  makes  a  very 
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confiderable  article  in  the  commerce  nf  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  pafTes  almoft  vvnoily  through 
the  hands  of  the  Jefuits.  The  ufe  of  it  began 
once  to  obtain  in  England,  and  feemed  to  be 
approved  of  as  well  as  tea  ;  but  of  late  years  it 
has  not  been  much  regarded.  The  preparation  of 
it^  and  the  making  it  into  drink,  is  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  tea,  except  that  both  the  leaves 
and  wood  are  ufed,  and  the  liquor  drank  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  vefTel  it  is  made  in,  which  the 
company  fuck  through  a  filver  or  glafs  tube,  hand- 
ed round  from  one  to  another,  it  is  farther  ta 
be  obferved,  that,  befides  the  virtues  of  theEaftern 
tea,  the  Americans  attribute  another  to  theirs,  viz. 
that  of  purifying  all  kinc^s  of  water,  how  foul  and 
corrupt  foever  ;  fo  that,  when  they  crofs  the  deferts 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru  and  Chili,  they  make 
ufe  of  it  to  fweeten  the  bad  water  they  meet  with, 
and  drink  it  without  any  injury.  In  the  fcurvy 
and  putrid  fevers  it  is  alfo  reckoned  a  fovereign 
remedy. 

Nor.  fhould  we  forget  the  American  wood  called 
brafil,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  it's  name 
from  that  country,  though  Huet  (hews  it  was 
known  many  years  before  Brafil  was  difcovered. 
It  is  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the  pla- 
ces whence  it  is  brought,  as  Fernambuco,  Japan, 
the  Antilles,  &c.  but  it  always  grows  in  a  dry 
barren  foil,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  rocks.  The 
tree  is  tall,  ufually  crooked  and  knotty,  and  has  a 
bark  of  a  furprifmg  thicknefs.  It  bears  flowers 
of  a  very  beautiful  red,  which  fmell  agreeably, 
and  are  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  brain.  The  wood 
itfelf  is  very  heavy,  crackles  much  in  the  fine,  and 
fcarce  raifes  any  fmoke,  by  reafon  of  it's  extreme 
drynefs.  That  of  Fernambuco  is  efteemed  the 
beft,  and  it  is  to  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces,  clofe, 
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found,  and  fuch  as  being  chev/ed  taftes  fomething 
like  fugar. — It  takes  a  good  poliflb,  and  is  much 
ufed  in  turned  works,  but  more  frequertly  in  dy- 
ing, as  it  gives  a  red  colour,  though  none  of  the 
mod  lafting.  In  medicine  it  is  reckoned  to  miti- 
gate the  heat  of  fevers,  and  rs  flrengthening  and 
reftringent. 

Many  more  produdlions  of  the  vegetable  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  world  are  very  remark arle,  par- 
ticularly a  large  prickly  fhrub,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
leg,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
but  bearing  neither  leaf  nor  fruit. — The  mammee 
is  a  tall  ftrait-bodied  tree,  without  knots  or  limbs 
for  fixty  or  feventy  feet,  but  afterwards  fpreading 
into  fcveral  fmall  branches,  growing  thick  and 
clofe  together.  It's  bark  is  of  a  dark-grey  colour^ 
thick  and  rough  ;  it's  fruit  bigger  than  a  quince, 
round,  and  covered  with  a  thick  rind.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  rind  is  yellow,  and  will  peel  off 
like  leather,  but  before  it  is  brittle.  Under  the 
rind  the  pulp  is  alfo  yellow,  and  in  the  middle 
arc  two  large  ftones,  flattifh,  and  each  of  them 
much  bigger  than  an  almond.  The  fruit  fmells 
well,  and  the  tafie  is  net  difagreeable. 

In  Terra  Firma  there  are  feveral  forts  of  man- 
grove trees,  which  we  think  it  proper  to  take 
notice  of,  befides  thofe  we  have  Hi :  tioned  in 
Africa.  They  are  black,  red,  and  whire,  the  firft 
of- which  is  largeft,  being  as  big  as  many  of  our 
oaks,  and  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet  very 
ferviceable  timber,  but  extraordinary  heavy,  and 
therefore  not  much  ufed  in  building. — The  red 
mangrove  grows  commonly  by  the  fea  Ade,  or  by 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  proceeds  from  feveral  roots, 
which,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
join  into  one  trunk  or  body,  fo  that  the  tree  feems 
to  be  fupported  by  fo  many  artificial  flakes.  The 
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infide  of  the  bark  is  red,  and  is  much  ufed  in  the 
Weft-Indies  for  tanning  of  leather. — The  white 
mangrove  does  not  grow  fo  large  as  the  other  fort, 
nor  is  it  of  any  great  ufe. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  thedefcrip- 
tion  of  a  very  ufeful  tree,  viz.  the  cacao  or  cho- 
colate nut-tree,  which  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  but  no  where  fo  plentifully  as 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Carracas.  This  tree  nearly 
refembles  our  dwarf  apple-tree  both  in  body  and 
branches  ;  but  the  leaf,  which  is  of  a  deep  green, 
is  confiderably  broader  and  longer.  The  nuts, 
which  are  of  the  colour  and  about  the  fize  of  an 
almond,  hang  fifteen  or  fixteen  together  by  a  fmall 
ftringy  film,  inclofed  in  a  pod  (haped  like  a  large 
cucumber,  and  pointed  at  the  upper  end.  When 
the  pod  is  ripe,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour, 
intermixed  with  blood-red  ftreaks;  but  when  dried 
it  flirivels  up,  and  turns  to  a  deep  brown.  Others 
tell  us  that  each  pod  contains  from  twenty  to 
thirty  nuts,  and  that  a  thriving  tree  generally 
yields  from  two  to  eight  pounds  of  nuts  in  a  year ; 
which,  when  ripe,  are  cut  down  and  laid  in  heaps 
to  fweat  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  pods,  then 
taken  out,  covered  with  plantain  leaves,  and  fo 
left  to  fweat  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer. 
After  this  they  are  dried  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  fun,  and  then  become  of  a  reddifh  colour. 

The  tree  is  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  a  plantain 
is  placed  by  every  cacao-tree,  becaufe  it  delights 
in  fhade.  They  begin  to  bear  at  three,  four,  and 
five  years  old,  and  come  to  perfeftion  in  fifteen  years  ; 
but  frequently  die  before  that  time.  They  are,  how- 
ever the  moft  profitable  trees  in  the  world,  for  we 
are  told  fome  of  the  Spaniards  make  five  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  per  annum,  from  one  large  plan* 
tation  of  cacaos  s  and  an  acre  of  them  in  Jamaica 
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(from  whence  we  receive  more  nuts,  than  from  all 
the  reft  of  our  plantations)  has  cleared  above 
two  hundred  pounds  in  a  year.    In  fome  parts  of 
America,  the  nuts  are  ufed  by  the  natives  as  mo- 
ney, twelve  or  fourteen  being  efteemed  equivalent 
to  a  Spanifh  real,  or  about  (even-pence  fterling,^ 
What  renders  the  cacao-nut  moft  famous  h 
It's  being  the  principal  ingredient  in  chocolate,  a 
faditious  fubftance  firft  brought  from  America  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.   Some  diflblve  this  fubftance  in  water, 
others  in  milk,  and  others  \n  wine ;  but  water 
feems  to  be  the  beft  vehicle  for  it,  as  the  moft 
proper  to  diftribute  it's  nutrative  parts,  and  to  pro- 
mote digeftion.    The  compofition  of  chocolate 
makes  it  chiefly  proper  for  perfons  of  cold  conftitu- 
tionsjfor  old  people,for  thofe  who  have  their  ftrength 
impaired   by  repeated  watchings,   and  for  thofe 
who  travel  in  cold  mornings.    As  it  is  of  an  oily 
and  tenacious  nature,  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Eflay  on 
Health,  thinks  it  (hould  not  be  ufed  by  the  weak 
and  intirm,  either  as  an  aliment  or  a  medicine  ; 
but  he  grants  that  it  may  produce  all  the  efteds 
of  a  falutary  food  in  vigorous  and  ftrong  confti- 
tutions.    It  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many 
phyficians,  that,  in  hedlic,  fcorbutic,  and  catarr- 
hous  diforders,  chocolate  is  a  wonderful  remedy, 
having  wrought  a  cure  when  all  other  means 
have  proved  ineffedual  :  And  Hoff*man  affirms, 
that  chocolate  prepared  with  water,  contributes 
much  to  the  cure  of  melancholic  diforders,  arifing 
from  too  weak  and  lax  a  ftate  of  the  nerves,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  eflence  of  amber* 
Dr.  Stubbs,  in  the  Philofophicai  Tranfadlions, 
affirms,  (and  Dr.  James  is  of  the  fame  opinion) 
that  well-prepared  chocolate  is  an  excellent  diet 
for  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic,  afflicSted  with  the  ftone 
or  arthritic  pains,  and  to  prevent  convulfions ;  and 
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*  yet  fome  of  the  bell:  phyficians  have  obferved  that 
drinking  chocolate  to  excefs  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  ftones,  efpecially  in  the  gall-bladder. 
It  is  agreed,  however,  that  a  man  in  perfect  health 
inay  drink  as  much  chocolate  as  he  has  an  appetite 
for.  provided  he  finds  himfelf  refreftied,  and  his 
ftomach  not  over  loaded.  In  hoc  and  fanguine 
conftitutions  the  immoderate  ufe  of  this  liquor, 
by  infpiflating  the  blood  and  rendering  it  lefs  fit 
for  circulation,  produces  inflammations  of  the  vif- 
cera,  fevers,  and  apoplexies.  On  account  of  the 
quantity  of  fugar  that  enters  the  compofition  of 
chocolate,  it  ought  to  be  avoided  by  thofe  who 
are  fubjedl  to  hypochondriac  flatulencies  ;  and  the 
difadvantages  arlfmg  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
this  drink,  corfidered  as  prepared  with  warm  water, 
are  plain  to  every  one  who  reflefts,  that  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  warm  water  relaxes  the  organs  of  dl- 
gefl^ion,  and  the  folids  in  general,  and  muft  con- 
fequendy  prove  pernicious. 

The  method  of  making  chocolate,  now  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  is  fi.ft  to  drv  the 
fruit  in  the  fun.  then  to  uk^  out  the  kernels  and 
roaft  tht  m  at  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  pieiced  full 
of  holes,  and  afterwards  grind  them  on  a  marble* 
ftore^  till  they  are  brought  to  the  confidence  of  a 
pafte^  mixing  with  them  a  quantity  of  fugar,  fome 
long  pepper,  and  vanilla,  or  vanelloes,  a  little 
black  leed^  that  gives  the  chocolate  an  agreeable 
flavour.  Some  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  anife, 
and  even  mufk  and  ambergrife,  if  they  love  per- 
fumes.— What  is  made  in  Spain  differs  fome- 
thing  from  that  made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  two 
or  three  kinds  o*  flowers  being  added,  befides 
hazle-nuts  and  alm.onds;  and  they  frequently 
work  their  pafte  with  orange- water,  which  they 
think  gives  it  a  greater  firmnefs  and  confidence. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  cakes  are  made  up  of  the  nut  with- 
out any  admixture,  thofe  that  ufe  it  being  left  to 
add  what  quantity  they  pleafe  of  fugar,  cinnamon, 
&c.  And  this  plain  method  is  ufually  followed 
in  England,  except  that  fometimes  fugar  and  fome- 
times  vanelloes  are  added,  fcarce  any  other  ingre- 
dients being  known  amongft  us.— -It  is  faid  that 
in  New  Spain  there  is  fuch  a  quantity  of  chocolate 
tnade  as  to  ufe  annually  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
of  fugar. 

Here  is  a  fpecies  of  canes  or  reeds  remarkable 
for  their  length,  their  thicknefs,  and  the  water 
contained  in  their  tubes.  They  are  ufually  be- 
tween twelve  and  fixteen  yards  long ;  and,  though 
there  is  fome  difference  in  their  fize,  the  largeft 
are  not  above  fix  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood 
or  fide  of  the  tube  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs, fo  that,  when  the  cane  is  fplit  and  opened^ 
it  is  made  to  form  a  board  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  From  the  time  of  their  firft  af)pearance, 
till  they  attain  th^ir  full  perfe£lion,  many  of  the 
tubes  contain  a  quantity  of  water;  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  at  full  moon,  they  are  either 
quite,  or  very  nearly  full ;  and,  with  the  decreafe 
of  the  moon,  the  water  ebbs.  During  the  de- 
creafe, it  appears  turbid,  and  at  the  full  is  as 
clear  as  cryftal.  Yet  the  water  is  not  found  in 
all  the  joints,  one  having  water,  and  others  not, 
alternately.  Thefe  canes,  which  are  fouad,  not 
only  in  South  America,  but  in  the  Welt-lndies, 
are  an  admirable  proof  of  the  indulgent  care  of 
Providence,  by  furnifhing  the  traveller,  in  thofe 
hot  countries,  when  fainting  with  heat,  and  at 
a  diftance  from  fprings,  or  when  they  are  dried 
up  by  the  exceflive  heat,  with  a  re»re£hing 
draught,  to  quench  his  thirft.  This  water  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  an  excellent  prefervative  againft  the 
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ill  confequences  of  bruifes,  to  which  the  traveller 
is  alfo  expofed  ;  and  is  therefore  drank  In  South 
America  by  thofe  who  come  from  the  mountains, 
where  fuch  accidents  are  in  a  manner  unavoidable* 
Thefe  canes  or  reeds,  being  cut,  are  left  to  dry, 
whence  they  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  as 
to  ferve  either  for  rafters,  beams,  flooring,  or  even 
mafts  for  fmall  veflels  called  balzas-  They  alfo 
ferve  as  poles  for  litters,  and  for  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  other  ufes. 

The  next  plant  we  (hall  mention  is  the  bejuco, 
a  kind  of  woody  cordage,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts ;  one  of  which  grows  from  the  earth,  and 
twines  round  the  trees  ;  the  other  ftrikes  it's  root 
into  certain  trees,  and  from  thence  derives  it's 
nourifliment.  Both  kinds,  after  growing  to  a 
great  height,  incline  again  to  the  earth,  on  which 
they  creep,  till,  meeting  with  another  tree,  they 
climb  to  the  top  of  it,  as  before,  and  then  again 
renew  their  inclination  towards  the  earth ;  and 
thus  form  a  labyrinth  of  ligatures.  Some  are  even 
feen  extended  like  a  cord,  from  the  top  of  one 
tree  to  another.  They  are  fo  extremely  flexible, 
that  no  bending  or  twifting  can  break  them.  The 
flendereft  of  them  are  between  a  quarter  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  the  moft  common  fize, 
is  a  little  above  half  an  inch  :  there  are,  indeed 
others  much  thicker,  but  thefe  are  of  little  or  no 
life,  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  contracted  in  their 
long  growth.  Thefe  may  be  ji^ffly  confidered  as 
ropes  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  They  are 
chiefly  ufed  for  lafliing,  tying,  or  fattening  diffe- 
rent things  together ;  and,  by  twifling  feveral  of 
them  in  the  manner  of  our  ropes,  they  are  made 
to  form  bridges,  and  even  cables  and  hawfers  for 
balzas  and  other  vefTels  ;  and  are  found  by  exper 
rience  to  laft  a  long  time  in  the  water. 

Another 
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Another  remarkable  vegefable  is  the  vijahua, 
which  is  alfo  found  in  South  America,  and  is  a 
leaf  generally  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  growing  wild,  without  any  flem. 
The  principal  rib  in  the  middle  is  near  half  an 
inch  broad;  but  all  the  other  parts  are  perfedily 
foft  and  fmooth.  The  under  fide  is  green,  and 
the  upper  white,  covered  with  a  fine,  vifcid  down. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering  houfes  ;  and  alfo 
ferves  for  packing  up  fait,  fifti,  and  other  goods^ 
fent  to  the  mountains,  to  xecure  them  from  the 
rain. 

ANIMALS. 

H  E  new  world  affords  the  curious  naturalift 
a  vaft  variety  of  remarkable  animals  and  ef- 
pecially  the  Southern  parts  of  it,  where  .ve  find 
the  mantiger,  defiribed  by  Dr»  Tvfon  as  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  maftiff  dog,  wirfi  a  nea  1  f  urteen 
inches  long,  and  fomething  refembling  that  of  a 
horf'e.  It  has  large  noftrils,  and  it's  nofe  is  dc- 
priifed  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a  large 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead  and  under  the  chin, 
and  it's  fore-feet  exadHy  refemble  hands,  having 
long  and  thick  fingers  and  a  thumb,  the  nails 
whereof  are  fiat,  but  thofe  of  the  hinder  toes  are 
not  fo»  The  fore  part  of  it's  body  and  the  infide 
of  it's  arms  and  legs  are  almoft  bare  of  hair,  but  the 
outfide  is  covered  with  hair,  which  is  of  a  motley 
brovvn  and  olive  colour.  It  has  a  navel  and  paps 
on  the  breaft,  feeds  chiefly  on  fruit,  and  will  fit 
and  fupporc  itfelf  by  a  ftickin  one  hand,  and  drink 
out  of  a  cup  held  in  the  other.  It  has  two  long 
tuflcs  in  the  upper  jaw,  has  no  tail,  and  is  a  very 
fierce  and  lafcivious  animal. 

The 
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The  cuandu  of  Brafil,  according  to  Dr.  Tyfon, 
is  a  fort  of  porcupine,  defcribed  by  Margrave  aiid 
Nieuhofl',  which  has  but  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet 
and  five  on  the  hinder  ones  ;  fo  that,  as  Margrave 
obferves,  for  want  of  what  may  be  called  the 
thumb,  it  is  but  flow  in  climbing  trees  ;  but  has 
a  W3y  of  twifling  it's  tail  about  a  bough,  and 
thereby  frequently  faves  itfelf  from  falling. «—Th 
tamandua,  another  animal  of  Brafil,  has  only  four 
toes  before,  but  five  behind,  and  alfo  makes  ufq 
of  his  tail  in  climbing. 

The  coati  mondi  of  Brafil  is  reprefented  diffe- 
rently by  different  writers,  but  is  ufually  faid  to 
have  a  fnout  about  a  foot  long,  fmall  eyes  like  a 
pig,  round  ears  like  a  rat,  and  hands  like  thofe  of 
a  monkey.    It's  hair  is  (hort,  rough,  and  of  a 
blackifh  colour  on  the  back,  the  reft  of  the  body 
having  »  mixture  of  black  and  red.    This  animal 
is  ranked  by  Dr,  Tyfon  among  the  number  of  tbofq 
he  chufeg  rather  to  call  four-handed  than  four- 
footed,  of  which  fome  have  no  thumb  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  others  none  on  the  hinder  feet.  Of 
the  former  fort  he  reckons  the  vantrevan,  (as 
was  called  by  the  perfon  who  (hewed  it  in  Loj^don) 
which  is  a  beautiful  creature,  hap  a  long  tail,  and 
h  very  brifk  and  nimble. 

The  floth  IS -a  very  remarkable  animal  j  it'$ 
body  is  ihort,  W$  head  fmall,  and  it'§  fur  long, 
thick,  of  ^  greyifh  green  ;  fo  that,  when  feen 
en  the  bough  of  a  tree,  jt  appear^  only  jike  an 
excrefcence  or  clpflerof  iTiofs,  It  is  of  aboyj  the 
foe  of  a  cat»  but  it'3  kp  and  neck  are  fhan^  and 
It's  long,  thick  covering  render?  it  fo  (hape}efs^ 
that  it  feems  only  an  irregular  lump  of  living  mat* 
ferv  It*s  little  hea^,  which  }s  remarkably  ugly, 
ftandg  between  it*s  fhpulders,    Th^  face  ha§  fame 

i^QkmUmQ^  of  th^t  Qf  a  monkey?  hut  it*s  fmall 
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heavy  eyes  are  always  half  clofed,  and  it  has  no 
appearance  of  ears.    It's  feet  are  flat  and  very 
narrow,  but  armed  with  fearp  clav/s  for  ftriking 
deep  into  the  bark  of  trees.    This  animal  never 
changes  it's  place,  but  when  compelled  by  neceffity. 
As  upon  the  ground  it  would  be  a  prey  to  every 
other  animal,  it's  conftant  refidence  is  on  a  tree, 
where  it  is  fafe  from  all  animals,  but  thofe  that 
climb  the  trees  for  the  fake  of  the  birds.  The 
leaves  and  tender  part  of  a  tree  are  it's  food,  and 
ferve  it  both  for  meat  and  drink.    It  never  moves 
to  another  branch,  till  it  has  devoured  all  the  nou^ 
riflimcnt  upon  that  where  it  is  ftationed,  nor  from 
one  to  another  till  the  firft  is  wholly  wafted.    It  ig 
remarkable  that  the  floih  always  afcen  Is  to  the  top 
of  a  tree,  only  baiting  as  he  goes,  before  he  begins 
his  devaftationsj  for,  was  it  to  begm  ea  ing  up^ 
wards,  when  it  had  devoured  all,  it  would  be  half 
ftarved  in  climbing  down  from  the  top  of  a  dead 
tree.    But  this  is  not  all,  the  havock  which  one 
floth  makes  on  the  largeft  tree,  is  e^fily  le^n,  ^'or  bQ 
eats  not  only  the  leaves^  but  all  the  buds  and  bark, 
leaving  only  a  dead  branch  j  fo  tb^t,  unlef^  the  fcima 
thing  might  happen  by  accident,  this  would  betray 
him.    It  does  fo  happen,  for  traes  alway.^  dio  at  tb^ 
top  firft,  and  fo  gradually.clov/nward.    Thus  thii 
animal  is  wonderfully  taught ,  as  it  feeds  the  treq 
(decays  ;  hut  it's  decay  is  in  the  courfe  of  narure. 
The  decay  fpread§  downward,  ^nd,  when  he  hPi 
eaten  the  laft  of  his  provifjon,  he  k  near  tb§ 
ground,  and  baa  only  to  wajk  to  another  tre©} 
but,  if  it  is  at  ^ny  diftancg,  hk  motion  h  fo  flowy 
that  be  grpwa  quite  lean  in  the  e?ipedition* 

A3  the  female  brings  forth  her  young  In  tbi 
hollow  of  a  tree,  (h@  is  led  by  the  fam§  wander* 
ful  inftinit  to  conduct-  them  to  the  topmoft  branch^ 
ea,  aa  foon     they  can  crawl  out,   Whm  flie  h 

big 
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big  v/ith  young,  fhe  climbs  fome  old  hollow  tree, 
and  having  fixed  on  a  convenient  fpot  for  them, 
alcends  to  the  very  higheil:  bough,  and  there  feeds 
fafter  than  ufual.  When  flie  is  full,  fne  defcends 
with  unaccuttomed  hafte,  and  brings  forth  one, 
two,  or 'three  young  ones.  It  is  well  flie  is  full 
fed,  for  (he  is  to  fupport  thefe  with  her  milk 
till  they  can  crawl  out,  without  having  any  fup- 
ply  herfelf.  When  flie  retires  for  this  purpofe, 
the  is  round  and  ilefliy^  but  a  mere  fKeletoa 
when  (he  comes  out.  She  crav/ls  as  well  as 
fhe  can,  followed  by  her  young,  to  the  part 
where  (he  left  off  feeding;  nor  will  (he  feed  by 
the  way,  however  prompted  by  her  hunger  and 
lazinefs. 

The  floth  h  the  moft  timorous  of  all  creatures, 
and  with  leafcn,  for  it  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
W  hile  it  is  on  it's  little  journey  on  the  ground,  the 
tread  or  an  human  foot  puts  it  into  tenors  :  it  trem- 
bles :  the  head  is  turned  about  every  'vay,  and  the 
mourh  is  open  to  cry  like  a  young  kitten.  Infig- 
nifican'T  as  this  Creature  appears,  fays-.an  ingenious 
author  (here  is  /'pecial  providence  vifibly  in  it's 
form  anci  orefervation.  Not  defigned  for  walking, 
it'sclaHS  cnnble  it  to  climb:  helplefs  as  it  is,  the 
univerfal  Provider  has  afligned  it  a  place  of  fafety, 
where  it  finas  plenty  of  food;  and,  as  it  cannot 
eafily  feek  for  drink,  it  has  no  need  of  any.  To 
render  it  the  lefs  obnoxious  to  purfuit,  it's  colour 
fecuies  it  even  from  view  ;  and  it's  amazing  inftindl 
of  feeding,  from  the  stop  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
proves  a  defigning  and  directing  h<^nd. 

The  opofl'um,  which  is  a  native  of  Brafil  and 
other  parts  of  America,  is  a  very  remarkable  ani- 
mal, in  fhape  and  fize  like  a  badger,  but  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  with  a  longer  tail.  What  is 
moft  wonderful,  in  this  creature,  is  the  bag  t)r 
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yurfe  in  the  (kin  of  it's  belly,  to  which  it's  young 
ones  retire  and  hide  themfelves  in  cafe  of  danger. 
In  the  male  opoffum  however  this  pouch  is  not 
difcernible,  only  the<kin  in  that  place,  according 
to  Dr.  Tyfon's  obfervation,  feemed  to  be  loofer, 
fo  that  he  could  thruft  it  in  with  his  finger,  and 
by  turning  it  round  form  a  fort  of  bag,  but 
which,  on  withdrawing  his  finger,  returned  to  it's 
former  pofition  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  doctor 
leaves  it  as  an  uncertain  point,  to  be  determined 
by  thofe  who  live  where  thefc  animals  are  bred,, 
whether  this  part  of  the  (kin  is  capable  of  being 
formed  upon  occafion  into  a  pouch,  and  whether 
they  ever  obferve  the  male  opoffum  to  receive  the 
young  as  the  female  does*. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if 
we  are  a  little  more.particular  in  our  account  of  an 
animal  fo  remarkable,  which  we  fliall  chiefly  take 
from  the  do£lor  already  cited,  and  Mr,  Covi^per, 
who  have  both  piibli(hed  their  anatomical  bbfer- 
vations  on  the  opoffum  in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranf- 
a6tions.  That  which  Dr.  Tyfon  diffecled  (where- 
of we  have  given  a  figure -drawn  from  the  life) 
-meafured  two  feet^feven  inches  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe  to  the  dp  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  the 
^head  was  fix  inchos^  that  of  the  tail  twelve,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  body  fi  teen  inches  and 
a  half  when  dead,  but,  when  alive  and  well,  it 
fecmed  much  thicker,  it's  fore  legs  were  fix  inches 
long,  the  hinder  ones  only  four  and  a  half,  and 


*  Dr.  Derham,  fpeaking  of  the  cue  that  animals  have  of 
their  young,  mentions  the  opolfuiri  and  ifs  cuiioas  bi^s 
qnoiing  Dr.  Tyfon,  as  we  iiave  done  ;  vv;io  aUb  rakc's  notice' 
of  the  dog'fi:n,  (from  Oppian)  wijich  upon  any  itonn  or 
'd  inger  receives  it^s  young  ones  into  it's  b-  ly  and  ihe  fame 
'is  faid  of  the  fquatina  and  S:  laucus. 

Vol.  V,  N  ih.^ 
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the  tail  near  the  root  was  three  inches  in  compafs. 
The  apertures  of  the  eye-lids  were  not  horizontal, 
but  lying  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  eyes  to  the  nofe. 
The  ears  were  not  ftiarp,  but  of  a  roundifli  figure, 
and  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  which 
was  almoft  th^  dimenfion  of  the  mouth  when 
opened,  from  one  corner  to  the  extremity  of  the 
nofe.  The  hinder  feet  had  four  fingers  armed 
with  long  crooked  nails,  and  a  perfedl:  thumb,  fet 
off  at  a  diftance  from  the  range  of  the  other  fin- 
gers, as  in  a  human  creature  ;  and  the  fore  feet 
had  five  long  claws  or  fingers,  equally  ranged  with 
each  other,  and  a  hooked  nail  at  the  tnd  of  each 
finger.  This  formation  of  the  legs,  feet,  and 
nails  fcems  very  advantageous  to  the  animal  in 
climbing  up  trees,  which  it  does  very  nimbly  in 
purfuit  of  birds,  a  prey  it  is  extremely  fond  of, 
though  that  is  not  it's  only  food.  Thefe  fingers 
and  claws  are  naked,  and  without  hair,  the  (kin 
being  of  a  reddifli  colour.  The  palms,  if  dilated, 
which  the  creature  does  in  climbing,  are  large, 
but  fo  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  contraction, 
which  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  it's  walking  ;  and, 
that  the  palms  might  be  the  better  defended  from 
injury,  at  the  fetting  on  of  each  toe  there  is  in 
the  palms  a  protuberant,  flefliy,  and  almoft  carti- 
laginous body.  In  feeding  it  makes  ufe  of  it's 
fore  feet  to  bring  the  food  to  it's  mouth,  as  crea- 
tures of  the  monkey  and  fquirrel  kind.  The  tail 
is  without  hair,  exrept  for  a  little  way  near  the 
root,  from  whence  it  tapers  to  the  extremity,  and 
is  covered  with  a  reo:ular  order  of  fmall  whitifli 
fcalesj  vi^hich  for  the  moft  part  are  of  an  oblong 
hexaoronal  figure.    Between  each  there  is  obferv- 

too 

able  a  fmall  fkin  or  membrane,  in  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  which  is  of  a  cUjrker  colour.  The  ears 
of  ihis  creature  are /bare  and  without  hair,  and, 

though 
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though  foft  and  flender,  and  in  colour  and  fub* 
ftance  almoft  refembling  the  wing  of  a  bat,  are 
ereft,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  It's  upper  jaw  is  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  under,  it's  eyes  foall,  black, 
vivid,  and  exerted  when  alive,  but  very  much  funk 
when  dead.  The  neck  is  (hort,  the  breaft  broad^ 
and  it  has  whifkers  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  On  it's 
back  and  fides  it  is  of  an  afh-colour,  or  dappled 
with  black  hairs  in  fpots  intermixed  with  white  j 
but  it's  belly  is  more  of  an  amber  colour. 

Under  the  belly,  between  the  two  hinder  legs^ 
Is  a  flit  or  aperture,  about  two  inches  long,  but 
<:apable  of  greater  extenfion,  by  dilating  it  witli 
the  fingers  ;  and  this  the  animal  can  fo  exa£tly 
clofe  and  contradl,  that  the  eye  does  not  rea- 
dily difcern  it.    On  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a 
reduplication  of  the  (kin  inwards,  which  forms  a 
hairy  bag,  though  the  hairs  are  very  thinly  fet,  foi 
that  the  (kin  is  almoft  every-where  to  be  difcovered. 
This  is  the  marfupium,  bag,  or  purfe,  already 
fpoken  of,  which  all  authors  agree  is  intended  to 
preferve  the  animal's  young,    and  fecure  therat 
againft  danger ;  and  the  contrivance  of  nature  ia 
forming  and  adapting  this  part  to  that  end  is  ad- 
mirable, there  being  two  ftrong  bones,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  fkeleton,  which  have 
no  motion  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other, 
but  ftand  always  at  an  equal  diftance;  and  thefe 
bones  are  furnifhed  with  four  pair  of  mufcles, 
over  which  runs  another  pair,  which  perform  the 
office  of  a  pulley.    In  the  male  opoflum,  Vv'hich 
Mr.  Cowper  differed,  the  marfupium  was  not 
perceptible,  nor  the  mufcles  belonging  to  it ;  but 
that  gentleman,  as  well  as  Dr.  Tyfon,  obferved 
the  bones  juft  mentioned,  and  mufcles  running 
from  them  to  the  hinder  legs,  v/hich  are  undoubt- 
edly fcrviccable  to  the  creature  in  drav/ino;  up  it's 
N  z  ^  body. 
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body.  This  marfupium,  the  dodor  found,  is 
a  membranous  body,  not  very  thick,  though 
confifting  of  feveral  coats,  which  perform  the 
office  of  motion  and  fecretion  ;  for  the  cavity 
of  the  pouch  is  fomevv^hat  hairy,  and  the  do6tor 
obferved  the  hairs  matted  together  by  a  yellow- 
ifli  fubftance,  which  ouzed  out  of  the  cutaneous 
glands.  This  liquor,  difcharged  into  the  pouch 
from  the  glandulous  coat,  was  of  a  lirong  fcent, 
and  had  more  of  the  peculiar  foetor  of  the  animal 
than  any  part  befides ;  but,  after  the  ikin,  to- 
gether with  the  pouch,  had  been  kept  for  fome 
days,  and  was  grown  dry,  there  wa$  fo  great 
an  alteration  in  the  fmell,  that  what  was  before 
very  difagreeable,  was  now  become  a  perfeil  per- 
fume, refembling  exadly  the  fmell  of  mufk. 
In  this  pouch  mod  authors  place  the  mamm^  or 
teats,  but  Dr.  Tyfon  found  none,  nor  even  on  the 
outward  fkin,  as  is  ufual  in  other  multiparous 
animals ;  though  he  imagines  the  opofTum,  the 
£ubje£l  of  his  diflection,  might  never  have  had  a 
litter,  and  for  that  reafon  the  teats  might  efcape 
his  notice. 

The  opoffum,  being  a  carnivorous  animal,  and 
particularly  fond  of  birds,  is  endued  by  nature 
with  a  faculty  of  twifting  it's  tail  about  a  fmall 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  thereby  ftretching  itfelf  out 
to  rob  a  neft,  or  obtain  it'«  defired  food  :  nay,  by 
this  means  it  may  be  faid  to  fly ;  for,  hanging  thus 
by  the  tail,  and  fwinging  it's  body  to  and  fro,  it 
can  fling  itfelf  into  a  neighbouring  tree,  where 
it's  tail  is  fure  to  faften  on  the  firft  bough  it  meets 
with,  if  it  otherwife  mifles  it's  footing;  and,  it's 
hinder  feet  being  made  like  hands,  and  furnifbed 
u'iih  a  thumb,  it  thereby  the  more  readily  raifes 
it's  body. 

We 
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We  come  now  to  an  animal  of  fuch  a  magni^ 
tude  and  ftrength,  as,  if  not  attefted  by  authors 
of  unqueftionable  veracity,  we  fliould  not  have 
ventured  to  defcribe  or  mention.  This  is  the 
cuntur  or  condor  of  Peru,  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
(from  the  account  of  captain  Strong,  commander 
of  a  South-Sea  fhip)  has  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Philofbphical  Tranfadions.  This  is  an  animal 
of  the  feathered  race,  and  of  fuch  an  amazing 
bignefs,  that  the  captain's  men,  who  (hot  one  and 
meafured  it,  found  it  was  fixteen  feet  from  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  to  the  other.  One  of 
it's  feathers  was  two  feet  four  inches  long,  the 
quill-part  near  fix  inches,  it's  weight  three  drams 
and  above  feventeen  grains,  and  was  concave  on 
one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other.  The  feamen 
Ihot  it  as  it  fat  on  a  clift  by  the  fea-fide,  and  eat 
it,  taking  it  for  a  fpecies  of  turkey.  They  were 
told  by  the  Spaniards  that  they  were  afraid  of  thefe 
birds,  left  they  fliould  prey  upon  or  injure  their 
children. 

T  o  this  account  it  feems  proper  to  add  the 
teftimony  of  Acofta  and  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega, 
who  fay  that  the  fowls  corruptly  called  condor 
by  the  Spaniards  meafure  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  other ;  and  that 
their  beak  is  ftrong  enough  to  tear  off  the  hide 
or  rip  open  the  bowels  of  an  ox.  Two  of  them 
will  attack  a  cow  or  bull,  and  devour  him  ;  and 
it  has  happened  that  one  of  them  has  affaulted 
and  eaten  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
But  it  is  obferved,  that  nature,  to  temper  and 
allay  their  fiercenefs,  has  denied  them  the  talons 
which  are  given  to  the  eagle,  their  feet  being  tip- 
ped with  claws  like  a  hen.  They  are  black  and 
white,  like  a  magpye,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  their 
hea.d  have  a  comb  not  pointed  like  that  of  a  cock» 
N  3  but 
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but  rather  even,  in  the  form  of  a  razor.  It  is 
very  well,  fays  our  author,  there  are  but  few  of 
them,  otherwife  they  would  much  deftroy  the 
cattle  *. 

De  Ulloa  obfervesj  that  the  condor  refembles 
in  Its  colours  and  appearance  the  gallinazo,  and 
fometimes  foars  from  the  higheft  mountains,  fo  as 
to  be  almoft  out  of  fight.  As  it  is  feldom  feen  in 
low  places,  a  fubtile  air  feems  beft  to  agree  with 
it ;  though  feme  that  have  been  tamed  when  young. 
Jive  in  the  villages  and  plantations.  They  are 
extremely  carnivorous,  and  are  frequently  known 
to  iiy  away  with  the  lambs  that  feed  on  the  heaths 
upon  the  fides  of  the  mountains.  This  our  au- 
thor confirms  from  his  own  obfervation  ;  for,  fee- 
ing, on  a  hill  adjoining  to  one  on  which  he  flood, 
a  flock  of  (heep  in  great  confufion,  he  perceived 
a  condor  flying  upwards  from  them,  with  a  lamb 
in  it's  claws.  When  at  fome  height  he  dropped 
it;  but,  fpllovi^ing  it,  took  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  a 
fecond  time,  and  then  winged  his  way  out  of  fight, 
for  fear  of  ihe  Indians,  who,  at  the  cry  of  the  boys 
znd  barking  of  the  dogs,  were  running  towards 
the  place.  On  fome  of  the  mountains,  this  bird 
is  frequently  feen  ;  and,  as  it  preys  on  the  flocks, 
the  Indians  make  ufe  of  all  their  endeavours  to 
catch  It.  One  of  thcfe  ways  is  killing  an  old  cow, 
or  fome  other  beafl:,  and  rubbing  the  flefh  with  the 


*  Dr.  Deiham  obferves,  that  creatures  lefs  ufeful,  cr  by 
their  voracity  pernicious,  have  commonly  fewer  young,  or 
ieldomer  bring  forth  ;  of  which  many  inftances  might  be 
given  in  voracious  beafts  and  birds,  but  there  is  one  (fays  he) 
very  peculiar,  which  is  the  cuntur  of  Peru,  a  moft  pernicious 
bird,  and  therefore  very  raje,  being  feldom  feen,  and  only 
jull  enough  of  them  to  keep  up  the  fpecies,  but  not  to  over- 
distrge  tlie  worlds 

juice 
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juice  of  fome  potent  herbs,  which  they  afterwards 
tarry  away ;  otherwife  the  bird  would  not  touch 
the  flefh  ;  and,  to  take  off  the  fmell,  they  bury  the 
flefh  till  it  becomes  putrid,  and  then  expofe  it; 
when  the  condors  allured  by  the  fmell  of  the  car- 
cafe  fly  to  it,  and  feed  on  it  greedily  ;  till,  the  herbs 
operating,  they  become  fenfelefs  and  incapable  of 
motion  ;  when  the  Indians  feizing  the  opportunity, 
deftroy  them.  They  likewife  catch  them  with 
fprings,  laid  near  fome  flefh  ;  but  fuch  is  the 
ftrength  of  this  bird,  that  fometimes,  with  the 
ftroke  of  it's  wing,  it  knocks  down  the  man  who 
approaches  it.  Their  wing  alfo  ferves  the  condors 
as  a  fliield,  by  which  they  ward  off  blows,  with- 
out receiving  any  vifible  hurt. 

The  gallinazo  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pea-hen, 
but  the  head  and  neck,  are  fomewhat  larger. 
From  the  crop  to  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  it  has,  in- 
ftead  of  feathers,  a  wrinkled,  rough,  glandulous 
fkin,  covered  with  fmall  warts  and  tubercles.  It's 
feathers  are  black,  as  is  alfo  it's  fkin  :  it^s  bill  is 
well  proportioned,  ftrong,  and  a  little  crooked* 
Thefe  birds  are  fo  numerous  and  tame,  that,  in  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the 
ridges  of  the  houfes  covered  with  them  ;  and  they 
have  fo  quick  a  fcent,  that  they  are  faid  to  fmell 
a  dead  body  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  never  leave  it  till  they  have  intirely  reduced 
it  to  a  fkeleton.  Though  their  legs  are  ftrong  and 
well-proportioned,  they  hop  along  on  the  ground, 
in  a  very  aukward  manner;  for  they  have  the  toes 
forward,  turning  inwards,  and  one  in  the  infide 
turning  a  little  backwards  ;  fo  that  the  feet  in- 
terfere, which  occafions  their  walking  fo  badly. 
Each  toe  has  long  and  thick  claws.  At  their  firft 
rifmg  they  fly  heavily,  but  foon  after  dart  out  of 
fight.  Thefe  birds  are  of  great  fervice,  on  account 
N  4  of^ 
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«)f  their  picking  up  all  kinds  of  filth,  greedily  de- 
vouring any  dead  animal,  the  eggs  of  the  allegatoft, 
and  whatever  is  moft  offenfive  :  hence  their  mul- 
tiplicity, in  fuch  hot  climates,  is  a  merciful  dif- 
pcnfation  of  Providence,  as  otherwife  the  putre- 
faction, caufed  by  the  exceffive  heat,  would  render 
the  air  unfit  for  human  beings* 

There  Is  another  fpecles  of  thefe  birds,  fome- 
ivhat  larger  than  the  former.  In  fome  of  thefe, 
the  head,  and  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  in  fome 
red,  and  in  others  a  mixture  of  both  thefe  colours. 
At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  crop,  they  have  a 
rufF  of  white  feathers,  and  are  equally  fierce  and 
<;arniyorous  with  the  former.  Thefe  are  called 
the  kings  of  the  gallinazoes,  they  being  few  in 
number,  and  it  being  obferved,  that,  when  one 
of  them  has  faftened  on  a  dead  beaft,  none  of  the 
other  approach,  till  he  has  firft  eaten  the  eyes, 
which,  is  generally  the  part  he  begins,  wiih  firft, 
and  is  gone  to  another  place,  when  they  all  flock 
to  the  prey. 

In  Brafil  we  find  a  great  number  of  curious 
birds,  particularly  the  anhima,  or  unicorn  bird, 
ii)  called  becaufe  it  has  a  horn  two  or  three  inches 
long,  growi^^g  out  of  his  forehead,  but  blunt  and 
brittle,  and  therefore  of  no  defence  to  the  creature. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  the  birds 
feems  to  be  the  tulcan  or  preacher,  which  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon,  but  has  much  longer  legs  ;  it*s 
tail  is  fhort,  and  it's  plumage  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
Ipotted  with  blue,  purple,  yellow,  and  other  colours, 
that  have  a  beautiful  effedt  on  the  dark  ground. 
It's  head  greatly  exceeds  all  proportion,  with  re- 
fyc£t  to  it's  body';  but  this  is  necefiary  to  enable 
h  to  fupport  it's  bill,  which  is  no  lefs  than  fix  or 
eight  inches  from  the  root  to  the  point :  the  Ipwer 
^aandible  clofes  with  the  upper  through  the  whole 
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length,  and  both  diminifti  infenfibly  to  the  end, 
when  it  fuddenly  bends  and  terminates  in  a  ftrongy 
fharp  point.  The  tongue  is  formed  like- a  feather, 
and,  as  well  as  the  infide  of  it's  mouth,  is  of  a 
deep  red.  The  bill  is  variegated  with  all  the 
bright  colours  that  adorn  the  plumage  of  other 
birds  :  at  the  bafe,  and  alfo  at  the  convexity,  it 
is  generally  of  a  light  yellow,  forming  a  kind  of 
ribbon,  half  an  inch  broad  ;  and  the  reft  is  of  a 
fine  deep  purple,  except  two  ftreaks  near  the  root^ 
of  a  rich  fcarlet.  The  name  of  preacher,  has  been 
given  to  this  bird,  from  it's  being  accuftomed  to 
perch  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  above  the  other  birds, 
his  companions,  while  they  are  afleep,  and  making 
a  noife,  like  ill-articulated  founds,  moving  his 
head  to  the  l  ight  and  left,  in  order  to  keep  ofF  the 
birds-  of  prey  from  fei zing  the  others.  They  are 
eafily  rendered  fo  tame,  as  to  run  about  the  houfe, 
and  come  when  called.  Their  ufual  food  is  fruit ; 
but  the  tame  eat  other  things,  and,  in  general, 
whatever  is  given  them. 

Another  bird  of  Brafil  is  calkd  the  cocoi, 
which  is  (haped  much  like  our  ftorks,  and  has  a 

moft  curious  variety  of  colours  on  it's  feathers.  

The  guara,  which  the  Europeans  call  the  fea- 
curlew,  is  furprifing  for  it's  often  changing  it's 
colour,  being  firft  black,  then  afti- coloured,  next 
white,  afterwards  fcarlet,  and  laftly  crimfon,  which 
grows  deeper  and  richer  the  longer  the  bird  lives. 

Parrots,  parrokcets,  and  various  birds  of  the 
fame  fpccies,  are  there  as  common  as  we  have  pio;e- 
ons ;  and  though  fome  ot  them  are  moft  beautifully 
feathered,  they  are  in  too  great  plenty  to  he  eftcemed 
by  the  natives,  except  now  and  then  to  ufe  their 
feathers  as  ornaments. — Of  the  eatable  fov^  Is  they 
have  turkeys  very  large  and  delicious;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  their  other  kinds  of  poultry, 
N  5  eiieciallv- 
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efpec'  Jly  a  white  fort  of  hens,  whofe  feathers 
they  dye  of  a  fine  green,  and  mix  with  thofe  of 
other  birds,  which  they  wear  about  their  heads 
and  middle.  They  have  likewife  plenty  of  ducks 
and  fuch-like  water-fowl,  but  it  is  faid  the  Brafi- 
Jians  will  not  eat  them,  thinking  them  infedlious  : 
neither  will  they  eat  any  kind  of  eggs,  efteeming 
ihem  unwholfome,  if  not  poifonous  ;  and  are  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  Europeans  fo  fond  of  them,  and 
cat  them  without  injury. 

The  bats  of  Brafil  (like  thofe  of  the  Eaft- 
Jndies)  are  reported  to  be  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
«nd  fo  bold  and  dangerous,  that  they  will  get 
Into  houfes  in  the  night,  and  fuck  the  blood  of 
perfons  whom  they  find  afleep. 

New  Castile,  and  particularly  Carthagena, 
is  infefted  with  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  bats, 
that,  after  fun-fet,  when  they  begin  to  fly,  they 
3nay,  without  the  leaft  exaggeration,  be  faid  ta 
cover  the  ftreets  like  clouds.    We  have  already 
faid,  that  thofc  of  Brafil  fuck  human  blood  ;  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  fays,  that  thofe  of  Cartha- 
gcna  are  moft  dextrous  bleeders,  both  of  men  and 
cattle :  for,  the  inhabitants  leaving  th^;  windows 
of  their  chambers  open,  on  account  of  the  excef- 
five  heats,  the  bats  get  in  ;  and,  if  they  find  a  per- 
fon  afleep,  with  the  foot  naked,  they  open  a  veia 
T;ith  all  the  art  of  a  moft  expert  furgeon,  fucking 
the  blood  till  they  are  fatiated;  after  which  it  flows 
out  of  the  orifice,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  per- 
fon's  life.  ^Tbe  reafon  why  the  pundure  is  not 
felt,  he  adds,  is  attributed  to  the  gentle  and  re- 
frefhing  agitation  of  the  air,  by  the  bat's  wings, 
throwing  the  perfon  into  a  deeper  fleep,  and  thus 
preventing  his  feeling  the  flight  pundlure.  This 
likewife  happens  to  horfes,  aflTes,  and  mules  y  but 
beads  of  a  thicker  Ikia  are  lefs  expofed  to  it* 
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The  truth  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
Condamine,  who  fays,  that  there  are  fome  of  a 
monftrousfize,  and  that  they  have  intirely  deftroy- 
ed,  at  Borja  and  other  places,  all  the  black  cattle, 
which  the  milTionaries  had  introduced  there. 

We  think  the  fevera^-^*pe^4es  of  fheep  to  be 
met  with  in  Peru  are  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
curious,  particularly  thofe  called  lamas  by  the  na- 
tives. Their  heads  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies,  fomewhat  refembling  both  that  of  a  horfe 
and  a  ftieep,  but  the  upper  lip  is  cleft  in  the  middle, 
like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which  they  can  fpit 
from  them  to  the  diftance  of  ten  paces  ;  and  this 
fpittle,  it  is  faid,  if  it  falls  on  any  one's  flelh, 
makes  a  reddifh  fpot,  which  is  followed  by  an 
intolerable  itching.  Their  necks  are  long,  bow- 
ing downwards  like  the  camel's  ;  which  animal, 
except  the  bunch  on  the  back,  they  pretty  much 
refemble.  Their  height  is  from  four  feet  to  four 
and  a  half,  and  they  generally  carry  a  hundred 
weight,  walking  with  their  heads  ere(£l,  looking 
grave  and  majeftic,  and  with  fuch  a  regular  pace 
that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  altered  by  beating.  Thefe 
fheep  eat  but  little,  and  feldom  or  never  drink, 
fo  that  they  are  very  eafily  kept,  grazing  upon  a 
jQiort  herb  like  a  rufii,  with  which  the  mountains 
of  that  country  are  covered.  It  fecms  they  are  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  mines  to  carry  ore  to  the 
mills  ;  and,  when  they  are  once  acquainted  with 
their  ftage,  they  want  no  guide  or  driver.  Above 
the  foot  they  have  a  fpur,  which  they  make  ufe 
of  to  hold  by  among  the  rocks,  fo  that  they  are 
w^onderfuUy  fure- footed.  Their  wool  has  a  Itrong 
fcent,  and  fomewhat  difagreeable  5  it  is  lone, 
white,  grey,  and  fine. 

The  vicunnas  of  Peru  are  lhaped  much  like 
the  lamas,   only  they  are  fmaller  and  nimbler 
N  6  and 
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2nd  the'r  wool,  being;  extraordinary  fine,  is  very 
much  valued.  Thefe  creatures  are  fometimea. 
hunted  in  the  following  manner:  many  Indians 
get  together  to  drive  them  into  fome  narrow  pals, 
where  they  have  made  ropes  faft  acrofs,  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  are  hung  bits 
of  wool  and  cloth.  At  the  motion  of  thefe  the 
animals  are  fo  frightened,  that  they  dare  not  go 
any  farther  ;  fo  that  they  crowd  together,  and  the 
hunters  kill  them  with  flones  made  faft  .  to  the 
end  of  leather  thongs.  If  any  of  thofe  creatures 
called  guanacos  happen  to  be  amongft  them,  they 
leap  over  the  cords,  and  the  vicunnas  fellow  them. 
*i  he  guanacos  are  larger  and  more  corpulent,  and 
in  fome  p^rts  are  called  vicachas. 

Of  the  animals  found  on  the  coafts  of  America, 
particularly  Brafil,  Terra  Firma,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  we  know  of  none  more  de- 
fcrving  the  attention  of  the  curious  than  the  turtle 
or  tortoile.  But  it  is  obferved  there  are  two  kinds 
of  tortoifes,  the  land  and  the  fea  tortoife.j  and  this 
latter  again  is  of  four  kinds,  that  is,  the  trunk 
turtle,  the  loggerhead,  the  hawkfbill,  and  the 
green  turtle;  but  it  is  only  one  fort,  called  the 
bawkfoill,  which  furniflies  that  beautiful  fliell  * 
fo  much,  admired  in  Europe.  It's  fliell  is  thick, 
and  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  one  covering  the 
back,  the  other  the  belly,  and  the  two  are  joined 
together  at  the  fides  by  ftrong  ligaments,  which 
yet  allow  of  a  littlq  motion.  In  the  fore  part  is 
an  aperture  for  the  head  and  four  legs,  and  be- 


*  Mr.  Catefby  obferves,  that  the  ha,rd  ftrong  coveiing 
v  hich  inciofes  ajl  Ibrts  of  tortoifes  is  very  improperly  called 
a  (hell,  being  of  a  perfe6l  bony  contexture,  but  ccyered  on 
the  outfide  with  fcales,  or  rather  plj^'  <>,  of  a  hoiBy  fubiiance, 
whiclvthe  woi  kmen  cdl  tortoife-f]i#^. 

hind. 
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hmd  for  the  hind  legs  and  tail.  We  are  told  that  the 
under  fhell  alone  is  ufed,  which  they  feparate  from 
the  upper  by  making  a  little  lire  underneath,  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  warm  it  is  eafily  taken  ofF  in  laminsg^ 
or  leaves  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  without  killing 
the  animal,  which  (it  is  faid)  being  turned  to  fea 
again  acquires  a  new  fhell.  Thefe  leaves  are 
thirteen  in  number,  eight  of  them  flat,  and  five 
a  little  bent ;  and  four  of  the  flat  ones  are  fome- 
times  a  foot  long,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  broad. 
^^he  beft  tortoife-fliell  is  thick,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  fprinkled  with  brown  and  white  ;  but,  when 
ufed  in  marquetry,  and  fuch-like  works,  the  work- 
men give  it  what  colour  they  pleafe  by  laying 
coloured  leaves  underneath  it.  It  may  be  faflii- 
oned  in  what  manner  the  workman  pleafes,  by 
foftening  it  in  warm  water,  and  then  putting  it 
into  a  mold ;  for  then,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  ftrong- 
iron  prefs,  it  will  take  any  impreffion,  and  may 
afterwards  be  adorned  and  embelliflied  at  pleafure. 

Of  the  four  kinds  of  turtle,  only  one  of  them 
is  proper  for  food  ;  this  is  the  green  turtle,  which 
is  generally  efleemed,  by  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  are  aci|uainted  v/ith  it's  tafte,  to  be  the  mofl; 
delicious  of  all  eatables;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
nothing  can  be  more  wholfome  ;  for  the  people  of 
the  Centurion  fed  on  this  laft  fpecies  near  four 
months  ;  and  confequently,  had  it  been  in  any 
degree  noxious,  it's  il!  efFeds  could  not  have  ef- 
caped  obfervation.  The  females  go  on  fhore  to  lay 
their  eggs,  which  they  generally  depofit  in  a  large 
hole  in  the  fand,  juft  above  the  high-water  mark, 
covering  them  up,  and  leaving  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Mr.  Smith  informs  us^ 
that  he  has  feen,  upon  opening  one  of  them,  at 
leaft  two  hundred  eggs,  exactly  round,  taken  out 
of  it,  about  forty  of  which,  were  inclofed  in  whitifh 
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tough  fkins,  with  a  fubftance  like  jelly  round  the 
yolk,  and  were  ready  to  be  laid  all  at  one  time  ; 
and  Mr.  Rogers  obferves,  that  he  faw,  at  fome 
iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  a  turtle  that  had  at  leaft 
eight  hundred  eggs  in  it's  belly,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  which  were  (kinned,  and  ready  for  laying. 
In  about  twenty-five  days  after  laying,  the  eggs 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  then  the 
little  turtles,  being  as  big  as  young  quails,  run  di- 
redliy  to  the  fea,  without  any  guide  to  lead  them 
or  (hew  them  the  way.  When  any  of  thefe  fmall 
ones  are  caught  before  they  get  into  the  fea,  they 
are  generally  fried  whole,  and  are  faid  to  be  de- 
licious eating. 

Those  who  watch  on  fliore  for  the  turtles, 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  which  is  not  performed 
without  fome  diif.culty,  for  they  are  very  heavy, 
and  ftruggle  hard.  After  this,  if  they  are  not  far 
enough  on  fliore,  they  haul  them  above  high- water 
mark,  and  leave  them  till  it  fuits  their  convenience 
to  take  them  away  ;  for,  when  once  they  are  on 
their  backs,  they  are  not  able  to  ftir  from  the 
place.  The  writer  of  commodore  Anfon's  voyage, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter,  fays,  that,  in  the 
heat  of  day,  they  often  faw  great  numbers  of  them 
faft  afleep,  floating  on  the  fur  race  of  the  water ; 
w^hen  they  ufually  fent  out  their  boat,  with  a  man 
in  the  bow,  who  w^as  a  dextrous  diver;  and  as 
the  boat  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  turtle, 
the  diver  plunged  into  the  water,  taking  care  ta 
rife  clofe  upon  it ;  when,  feizing  the  fhell,  near 
the  tail,  and  preffing  down  the  hinder  parts,  the 
turtle  was  thereby  awakened,  and  began  to  ftrike 
with  it's  feet  ;  which  motion  fupported  both  it 
and  the  diver,  till  the  bpat  came  up^  and  took 
(hem  in. 
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Near  feveral  of  the  American  iflands,  are  a 
kind  of  green  meadows,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
where  it  is  not  many  fathoms  deep  ;  and  there,  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  water  fmooth,  they 
may  be  feen  creeping  upon  this  green  carpet. 
When  they  have  fed  fufficiently,  they  take  their 
progrefs  into  the  mouths  of  frefti  water  rivers. 
A  turtle  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  of  the  beft  fort, 
will  yield,  at  lead,  two  hundred  pounds  of  flefh  ; 
and  their  eggs,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's 
egg,  but  as  round  as  a  ball,  will  keep  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

The  turtles  being  amphibious,  they  feed  on 
grafs  and  weeds,  as  well  in  the  water  as  on  the 
land  ;  but  they  ufually  make  their  refidence  and 
find  their  aliment  in  the  above  mentioned  mea- 
dows at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  After  they  have 
fed  fufficiently,  they  take  their  progrefs  into  the 
outlets  of  rivers  for  frefh  water  or  air,  and  then 
return  to  their  former  ftation.  In  the  intermiffion 
of  their  feeding  they  frequently  float  with  their 
heads  above  the  furface  of  the  v/ater,  unlefs  they 
are  alarmed  by  any  appearance  of  danger,  in  whicb 
cafe  they  fuddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom  j  for,  the 
tortoife  having  the  benefit  of  lungs,  Ihe  can  dif- 
tend  herfelf  by  an  influx  of  air,  and  be  brought 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  water,  like  a  frog; 
and,  like  other  amphibious  creatures,  fhe  isj  ina- 
bled  to  fwim  by  the  impulfe  and  retradion  of  her 
paws,  though  for  the  generality  fhe  contents  her- 
felf with  creeping- 

Shells  in  general  make  a  very  curious  part 
of  natural  hiPcory,  on  account  of  their  great  vari- 
ety, the  uncouth  make  of  fome,  and  the  beautiful 
colours  and  pretty  ornaments  of  others ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Derham  oblerves,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  de- 
fcend  to  particulars^  and  therefore  he  only  men- 

tioni 
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tions  that  of  the  tortoife.  But,  befides  the  beauty 
of  this  covering,  it  is  an  inftance  of  the  excellent 
provifion  the  wife  Creator  has  made  for  the  good 
of  the  animal  world,  being  a  ftout  guard  to  it's 
body,  and  affording  a  fafe  retreat  for  ic's  head, 
legs,  and  tail,  which  it  withdraws  within  the  fhell 
upon  any  danger.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  (hell  fupplies  the  place  of  all  bones  in  the 
creature,  except  thofe  of  the  extreme  parts,  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  four  legs  and  tail  :  fo  that 
at  firft  it  is  fomewhat  furprifing  to  fee  a  complete 
ikeleton  confifling  of  fo  fmall  a  number  of  bones, 
and  yet  thofe  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of 
the  animal. 

There  remains  another  remarkable  thing  to 
be  mentioned  concerning  thefe  creatures,  which - 
is,  that  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  they 
leave  their  common  haunts,  where  they  chiefly 
feed,  and  refort  to  other  places  to  lay  their  eggs  j 
and  it  is  thought  they  eat  nothing  during  that  fea- 
fon,  fo  that  both  males  and  females  grow  very 
lean.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the.  iand- 
tortoife,  who  is  formed  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thofe  of  the  fea,  is  able  to  fubfift  feveral 
months  without  food  ;  for  thofe  which  are  kept  in 
gardens  out  of  curiofity  in  England  are  obferved  to 
bury  themfelves  in  the  ground  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  there  remain  in  a  kind  of  fleepy  ftate . 
till  the  return  of  the  fpring  invites  them  to  leave 
their  fubterraneous  retirement ;  for  which,  accord- 
ins;  to  Dr.  Derham,  they  are  admirably  adapted  by 
the  ftrudure  of  their  heart  and  lungs 

After 


*  To  the  long  abflinence  of  brute  animals  our  author  adds 
cne  or  twotinrtajaces  of  extraordinary  abltiDtncc  ani^rrg  man- 
kind ^  : 
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After  the  tortoife  it  is  natural  enough  to  men- 
tion the  armadillo,  an  animal  found  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  in  Guinea,  which  has  it's  back  covered 
with  a  hard  ftiell,  that  feems  to  be  buckled  to  it 
like  a  coat  of  armour.  It's  tail  is  long  like  a  rat's, 
and  16  alfo  covered  with  a  fcaly  flielL    The  whale 

creature 


kind  ;  and  firft  that  of  Martha  Taylor,  born  in  Perbyfliire, 
who  by  a  blow  on  the  back  fell  into  fuch  a  proftration  of 
appetite,  that  fhe  took  little  fuftenance  but  fome  drops  with  z- 
feather  for  thirteen  months,  and  ilept  very  little  too  all  the 
time.  The  Dr.  then  mentions  the  cafe  of  S.  Chilton  of  Tinf- 
bury  near  Bath,  who  often  (lept  for  feveral  weeks  together  5 
which  cafe  being  very  extraordinary,  we  hope  an  extra6l  of 
it  from  thePhilofophical  Tranfaflions  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.  This  Chilton  was  a  labouring  man,  about  twen- 
ty-five  years  of  age,  not  fat  but  fliefhy,  and  on  the  1 3  th[of  Majr 
1694.,  without  any  vifible  caufe,  fell  into  a  profound  fleep,  out 
of  which  he  could  by  no  means  be  roufed  by  thofe  about  him, 
but  after  a  month"*s  time  he  rofe  of  himfelf,  put  on  his  cloaths, 
and  went  about  his  bufmefs  of  hufbandry  as  ufual.  From  this 
time  till  about  the  9th  of  April  1696,  he  remained  free  from 
any  extraordinary  drowfmefs,  but  then  fell  into  his  fleeping 
fit  again.  After  fome  days  his  friends  were  prevailed  on  to 
try  what  remedies  might  efFe6l  j  and  accordingly  one  Mr, 
Gibbs,  an  apothecary,  bled,  bliftered,  cupped,  and  fcarified 
him,  and  uled  all  the  external  irritating  medicines  he  could 
think  of,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Vifluals  flood  by  him  (as 
before)  which  he  eat  now  and  then,  but  no-body  ever  faw 
him  eat  or  evacuate,  though  he  did  both  as  he  had  occafion 
and  fometimcs  they  found  him  faft  afleep  Vv'ith  the  pot  in  his 
hand  in  bed,  and  fometimes  with  his  mouth  ^ull  of  meat. 
In  this  manner  he  lay  till  the  7th  of  Auguft,  which  was 
feventeen  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  fleep  ;  and 
then  he  awaked,  put  on  his  cloaths,  and  walked  about  the 
room,  not  knowing  he  had  flept  fo  long,  till,  going  into  the 

^elds,  he  found  people  bufy  in  getting  in  their  harvelt,  and  he 
remembered  that,  vv^hen  he  fell  afleep,  they  were  fowing  their 
oats  and  barley.    From  this  time  he  remained  well  till  the 

17th  of  Auguft  1697,  when  he  complained  of  a  fhivering  and  a 
<:oldnefs  in  his  back,  vomited  once  or  twice,  and  the  fame  day 
fell  fall  afleep  again.    Dr.  Oliver  (from whom  this  account  is 

taken). 
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creature  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  little  pig,  which 
it  refembles  in  it's  fnout,  ears,  legs,  and  feet.  It 
has  four  toes  before,  and  five  behind. 

Among  the  fifties  to  be  met  with  in  the  feas 
of  South  America,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  is  a  remarkable  one  called  the  globe-fifti. 


taken)  went  to  fee  him,  and  felt  his  pulfe,  which  was  then 
very  regular  ;  he  was  in  a  breathing  fweat,  and  had  an  agree- 
able warmth  all  over  hi$  body.  The  do6lor  then  put  his 
mouth  to  his  ear,  and  called  him  as  loud  as  he  could  feveral 
times  by  his  name,  pulled  him  by  the  (lioulders,  pinched  his 
nofe,  flopped  his  mouth  and  nofe  together,  but  lo  no  purpofe, 
the  man  not  giv'ng  the  leaft  fign  of  his  being  fenfible.  Upon 
this  the  do£lcr  held  a  phial  with  fpirit  of  lal  armoniac  under 
one  of  his  noftrils,  and  injefled  about  half  an  ounce  of  it  up 
the  feme  noitril,  but  it  only  made  his  nofe  run,  and  his  eye- 
lids fhiver  and  tremble  a  little.  Finding  no  fuccefs  this  way, 
the  do61or  crammed  that  noftril  with  powder  of  white  helle- 
bore, and  waited  fome  time  to  fee  what  efFe6l  it  would  pro- 
duce ;  but  the  man  did  not  difcover  the  leaft  uneafmefs.  The 
do^lor  then  left  him,  fully  fatisfied  that  he  was  really  afleep, 
and  no  fallen  counterfeit,  as  fome  people  fuppofed.  About 
ten  days  after,  an  apothecary  took  fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
from  his  arm,  tied  it  again,  and  left  him -as  he  found  him, 
without  his  making  the  leaft  motion  all  the  while.  The  latter 
end  of  September  Dr.  Oliver  faw  him  again,  and  a  gentleman 
ran  a  large  pin  into  his  arm  to  the  very  bone,  but  he  gave  no 
figns  of  being  fenfible  what  was  done  to  him.  In  this  man- 
ner he  lay  till  the  19th  of  November,  when  his  mother,  hear- 
ing him  make  a  noife,  ran  immediately  up  to  him,  and  found 
him  eatina.  She  afked  him,  how  he  did  ?  Very  well,  he  faid, 
thank  God  :  And  again  fhe  aiked  him,  which  he  liked  beft, 
bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  cheele  ?  He  anfwered,  bread 
and  cheefe  :  whereupon  the  woman  ovei joyed  ran  down  to 
acquaint  his  brother  with  it,  and,  both  coming  up  again  pre- 
fently,  they  found  him  as  fafi  afleep  as  ever.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued tiii  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  at 
wliich  time  he  awaked  perfe611y  well,  remembering  nothing 
that  liao  ha})pened  all  the  while.  It  was  obferved,  that  he 
was  very  liitle  altered  in  his  flefh,  only  he  complained  the 
cold  pinched  him  more  than  ufual,  and  fo  went  about  his 
bulinefs  as  at  other  times. 

from 
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from  it's  orbicular  formj  or  the  fea  hedge- hog,  as 
being  befet  all  round  with  large  fpikes  like  thofe 
of  the  land  one,  whereby  it  bids  defiance  to  all 
fifties  of  prey,  and  has  a  furprifing  facility  of  mov- 
ing itfelf  forward  on  the  water  by  the  contraflion 
and  motion  of  thofe  prickles. 

But,  of  all  the  animals  in  thefe  feas,  there 
feems  to  be  none  more  curious  than  the  fea- 
bladder,  which  has  not  !)een  taken  notice  of  by 
many  authors.  It  is  not  unfitly  ftiled  a  bladder, 
being  in  moft  refpeils  like  one,  and  fwimming  on 
the  furface  of  the  waves.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
roundifli  form,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  has 
a  {kin  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  and,  like  a  bub- 
ble raifed  on  the  water,  refleds  all  tlie  colours  of 
the  {ky.  The  infide  is  only  filled  with  air,  ex- 
cept about  a  fpoonful  of  water  which  ferves  to 
balance  it ;  and  underneath  it  has  a  fet  of  fibres  of 
a  vermicular  form,  which  the  creature  extends  or 
contrails,  and  thereby  moves  itfelf  along.  On 
it's  back  it  has  a  kind  of  plaited  membrane,  which 
it  likewife  expands  or  folds  up  at  pleafure,  in  or- 
der to  take  in  more  or  lefs  wind  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  thefe  two  laft  circumftances  that  they  are  known 
to  move  fpontaneoufly,  except  when  the  wind 
is  too  ftrong  for  them  to  refift,  by  which  they  are 
frequently  driven  on  (hore  and  taken. 

In  the  feas  we  are  fpeaking  of  (as  well  as  in 
feme  others)  is  to  be  found  the  little  fifli  called  the 
remora,  or  fucking-fifti,  refembling  a  herring,  with 
creft  and  fins,  having  a  fucker  about  two  inches 
long  on  the  top  of  his  head.  The  mouth  is  wide, 
the  eyes  fmall,  the  under  jaw  longer  than  the  upper, 
with  two  rows  of  fmall  (harp  teeth.  This  fifh  was 
much  talked  of  amongft  the  ancients,  who  fuppofed 
(as  appears  from  Pliny)  that,  by  flicking  to  the  fide 
of  a  fliip,  it  was  able  to  flop  the  veflel  under  full 

fail. 
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fail,  or  a  whale  in  fwimming  *.  But,  as  Mr.  Catefby 
c^bferves,  a  number  of  thefe  fifties  can  do  no-more 
than  (hells,  or  corals,  and  other  foulnefles  of  the 
the  fame  bulk,  which  make  a  fliip  fomewhat  flow- 
er; and  in  the  fame  manner  they  may  be  fome 
fmall  hindrance  to  a  whale. 

Mr.  Grose  inform,s  us,  that  thefe  fifh  faften 
Upon  the  fliark,  by  means  of  an  oval-fhaped  mem- 
brane, of  a  texture  admirably  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  with  which  they  flick  fo  clofe  to  the  (kin  of 
the  fhark,  commonly  on  it's  fides  or  back,  as  not 
to  part  with  it,  even  when  it  is  taken  ;  and  it  is 
difficult^o  feparate  them  by  the  utmofl:  ftrength 
of  the  hands,  if  pulled  againft  the  grain  of  the 
fucker ;  but,  Aiding  them  on  fc  rward  with  the  grain, 
they  come  off  eafily  enough  ;  anji  this  force  of  ad- 
befion  continues  while  there  is  any  life  in  them, 
as  may  be  proved  on  applying  them  to  a  table,  or 
any  hard  fubflance.  It  doubtlefs  annoys  the  (hark 
in  the  nature  of  vermin,  drawing  it's  fuftenance 
from  the  flimy  oozing  of  it's  body,  while  it  can 
neither  fhake  it  off,  nor  come  at  it  to  deftroy  it. 
This  fi(h  is  not  fit  for  food. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  pilot-fifh,  which  Is 
feldom  above  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
but  is  extremely  beautiful,  it  being  ftreaked  tranf- 
verfly,  with  blue  and  a  yellowifh  brown,  that  have 
a  very  pleafing  cffedt  in  the  water,  but  lofe  much 
of  their  lively  glofs  when  taken  out  of  it.  Thefe 
fiih,  fays  Mr.  Grofe,  are  ofteneft  feen  in  fmall 
{hoals,  fwimming  immediately  a-head  of  the  fliark, 
or  near  him.  When  a  bait  is  thrown  out  for 
the  fliark,  they  clufter  about  it,  without  attempt- 


*  Hence  they  give  it  the  name  of  remoia,  fromremoror, 
tto  Hop  or  hinder* 
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ing  to  nibble  it ;  but,  by  their  motions  to  and  fo^ 
feem  to  guide  the  fliark  towards  it ;  from  whence 
they  obtain  the  name  of  pilot-fifli  ;  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  fhark,  they  feldom  take  the  fmall 
hook  ;  but,  when  they  have  loft  this  their  confort^ 
or  follow  a  (hip,  either  fingly,  or  in  flioals,  they 
fometimes  bite  and  are  caught.  They  are  ef- 
teemed,  for  their  fize,  the  .moft  delicious  eating 
the  ocean  affords,  and  have  nothing  of  that  dry- 
iiefs  attributed  to  the  other  fifli  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  feas  of  South  America,  and  efpecially 
cbout  the  tropics,  are  often  feen  fwimming  in 
flioals  thofe  fiflies  we  call  old  wives  *  and  old 
hufbands,  which  indeed  make  a  very  remarkable 
figure.  The  former  is  commonlv  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  has  a  very  fmall  mouth, 
•wiih fharp  teeth,  a  large  eye  placed  high  0x1  it's  head, 
two  noftrils  or  vent-holes  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
eye,  a  rifmg  fliarp  back,  the  belly  flattifli,  and  the 
whole  fifli  is  covered  with  a  hard  cruftaceous  (kin, 
of  a  brown  colour,  but  curioufly  marked  with 
indented  fpots,  which  are  large  on  the  fides,  and 
fmaller  about  the  head  and  tail.  The  tail  is  long 
and  (lender,  and  the  fifli  can  draw  it  into  it's  body 
at  pleafure,  as  it  were  into  a  focket.  It  has  four 
fins  of  a  lighter  brown  than  the  body,  as  is  alfo 
the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  old  hufband,  fuppofed  to  be  the  male  fpe- 
cies,  fcems  defigned  by  nature  for  the  defence  of 
the  female,  as  v/ell  as  his  own,  being  armed 
with  two  fharp  horns  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head, 
growing  from  a  thick  bafis,  about  three  quarter^ 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and,  though  but  flend^r. 


*  Pafcoe  Thomas  fays  they  found  plenty  of  thefe  fidi 
(amongft  others  that  he  mentions)  at  the  ifland  of  St.  Ca- 
tiiai'ine's  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil. 

they 
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they  are  fo  ftrong,  that  he  is  capable  of  giving 
dangerous  wounds  to  the  fides  of  an  enemy.  His 
hinder  part  is  likewife  well  guarded  with  two  long 
fins  like  his  horns,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  belly 
near  the  tail ;  and,  when  clofely  chaced,  he  draws 
up  his  tail,  and  bids  defiance  with  his  horns  to 
his  purfuers.  Thefe  two  fifties  fvvim  together  in 
company,  and,  except  the  horns,  they  pretty  much 
refemble  each  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  land,  where  we  fliall  find 
fome  remarkable  animals  not  yet  mentioned  ;  and 
firft  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
what  fome  travellers  relate  concerning  the  various 
kinds  of  monkeys  to  be  met  with  in  the  Andes 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Some  of  them 
are  faid  to  be  merry,  others  melancholy ;  fome 
nimble,  and  others  heavy ;  fome  hairy,  others 
almoft  naked  ;  of  themfelves  timorous,  but  taking 
courage  if  a  man  feems  to  be  afraid. 

Almost  all  the  woods  and  forefts  of  South 
America  are  filled  with  different  kinds  of  them, 
of  various  colours  as  black,  brown,  and  inclin- 
ing to  red  ;  there  is  alfo  the  fame  diverfity  in  their 
fize,  fome  being  a  yard  long,  others  half  a  yard, 
and  others  fcarce  a  foot.  The  different  fpecies 
of  thefe  animals,  (kipping  in  troops  from  tree  to 
tree,  hanging  from  the  branches,  and  playing  a 
thoufand  gambols,  and,  in  other  places,  fix,  eight 
or  more  of  them,  linked  together,  in  order  to  pafs 
a  river,  with  the  dams,  carrying  their  young  on 
their  (houlders,  or  throwing  themfelves  into  the 
oddefi:  geftures,  muft  appear  fiiStitious  to  thofe 
who  have  not  adually  feen  them.  The  flefli  of 
all  thefe  different  kinds  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Negroes,  efpecially  that  of  the  red  ;  but,  however 
delicate  the  meat  may  be,  fays  our  author,  the 
light  of  them,  is  enough  to  make  the  fiomach 

abhor 
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abhor  them ;  for,  being  fcalded  when  dead,  in 
order  to  take  ofF  the  hair,  the  fkin  is  contra61ed 
by  the  heat,  and,  when  thoroughly  cleaned,  looks 
perfedly  white,  and  nearly  refembles  a  child  of 
about  two  or  three  years  of  age,  when  crying  : 
yet  the  fcarcity  of  food,  in  many  parts  of  America, 
renders  their  flefti  valuable ;  and  not  only  the 
Negroes,  but  the  Creoles,  and  even  the  Europeans 
themfelves,  eat  them  without  fcruple.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  moft  of  thofe  people  who  have  been 
ftigmatifed  by  the  firft  difcoverers  with  the  name  of 
Cannibals,  obtained  it  on  account  of  their  eating 
thefe  animals,  which  when  thus  dreffed,  were  mif- 
taken  for  children,  and  the  larger  kind  for  men 
and  women.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
being  the  cafe,  fince  moft  of  the  nations,  who 
have  been  charged  with  living  upon  human  flefli, 
have  been  found,  upon  a  better  acquaintance  with 
them,  to  be  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  difpofition, 
ready  to  grant  their  aid  to  all  who  wanted  their 
afliftance  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  fiift  dif- 
coverers, merely  from  a  fpirit  of  malevolence, 
reprefented  them  in  fuch  odious  colours,  in  order 
to  give  a  fanition  to  their  cruelties,  and  to  have  a 
plaufible  pretence  for  plundering  and  murdering 
thofe  who  had  never  injured  them. 

Alligators  are  very  common,  both  in  South 
America,  the  Weft-Indies,  and  indeed  in  great 
part  of  North  America;  but  they  feem  to  abound 
no-where  in  greater  numbers,  than  on  the  river 
Guayaquil,  in  Peru.  Thefe  amphibious  animals, 
that  live  both  in  the  rivers  and  adjacent  plains, 
when  tired  with  fifhing,  leave  the  water,"  to  bade 
themfelves  in  the  fun,  and  then  appear  rather  like 
rotten  wood,  thrown  afhore  by  the  current,  than 
living  creatures  ;  but,  upon  perceiving  any  vefiel 
near  them,  they  immediately  throw  themfelves  into 
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thewater.    They  are  the  largeft  animals  of'the  liz- 
ard kind,  fome  of  them  being  here  of  fo  monftrous 
a  fize  as  to  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length.    Of  this 
animal  we  have  given  fome  account  in  treating  of 
the  crocrodileof  Egypt ^  and  feveral  u^iters  believe 
the  two  animals  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  while 
others  maintain  that  there  is  a  confiderable  diffe- 
rence between  them.  .  Th'e  head  of  the  alligator  is 
long,  turning  up  at  the  nofe,  like  the  fnout  of  a 
ho^,  and  furnifhed  with  two  rows  of  ftrong  pointed 
teeth.    His  eyes  are  large,  round,  clear,  and  greyy 
with  a  black  pupil.    The  fore  legs  are  fliorter  and 
weaker  than  thofe  behind,  2nd  have  five  toe5,  three 
of  which  are  armed  w  ith  nails,  but  the  two  others 
^re  without.    The  hinder  feet  are  larger  and  thick* 
er,  and  have  only  four  toes.    Over  the  eyes  are 
two  hard,  fcaly  knobs,  as  big  a  man's  fift;  and, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  are  a  multitude  of  hard 
knotty  fcales.    Thefe  fcales,  with  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  are  impenetrable  to  a  mufket-ball, 
unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  him  in  the  belly.  The 
.flcfli  fmells  very  ftrong  of  mufK,  efpecially  four  cods 
or  kernels,  two  placed  in  the  groin,  near  the  thigh, 
and  the  other  two  at  the  breaft,  one  under  each 
fore  leg,  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg.  During 
the  time  they  lie  bafking  on  the  fliore,  their  huge 
mouths  are  wide  open,  til!  filled  with  mufketoes,  flies^ 
and  other  infccSls  ;  when,  fuddenly  ihutting  their 
jaws,  they  fwallow  their  prey.    They  generally 
avoid  a  man,  and,  on  the  approacli  of  any  one, 
plunge  into  the  water.    Thefemale  makes  a  large 
hole  in  the  fand,  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  in 
it  dcpofits  her  eggs,  which  are  almoft  as  large  as 
thofe  of  an  oftrich,  and  as  v;hite  as  thofe  of  a  hen, 
but  much  more  folid.    She  generally  lays  about  a 
hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they 
are  all  depofited)  whic]^  is  about  a  day  .or  two. 
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She  not  only  covers  them  with  fand;  but,  the  bet- 
ter to  conceal  them,  rolls  herfelf  over  them,  eveii 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  then  returns  to  thb 
water,  till  natural  inftin£l  informs  her  that  it  i':; 
time  to  deliver  her  young  from  their  confinement. 
When  (he  comes  to  the  fpot,  llie  is  followed  by 
the  male  ;  (he  then  te^irs  up  the  fand,  and  begins 
breaking  the  eggs,  with  fach  care,  that  fcarce  a  fin- 
gle  one  is  injured,  and  a  whole  fwarm  of  little  alli- 
gators are  feen  crawling  about.    She  then  takes 
them  on  her  neck  and  back,  to  remove  them  into 
the  water  ;  but  the  watchful  gallinazos  feize  this 
opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome ;  and  even  the 
male  alligator,  which  indeed  conies  for  no  other 
purpofe,  devours  v.'hat  he  can,  till  the  female  has 
reached  the  water  with  the  few  remaining  ;  and 
then  all  that  fall  from  her  back,  and  do  not  fvvim^ 
ihe  herfelf  eats  ;  whence,  of  this  formidable  bfood,, 
happily  no  more  than  four  or  five  efcape.  Tho 
-gallinazos,  of  v;hich  we  have  juft  g'ven  a  deilripw 
lion,  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  their  increafe  ; 
for  being  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  they,  upon 
this  occafion,  make  ufe  of  extraordinary  addrefs, 
and  often  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  watch  the 
'  females  during  the  dry  feafon,   when  they  la^*- 
their  eggs,  the  fiJes  of  the  river  not  being  then 
covered  with  water.    The  gallinazo  keeps  itfelf 
concealed  among  the  branches  of  fame  tree,  till  the 
•alligator  has  laid  her  eggs  and  is  retired  ;  but  fhe 
no  fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  gallinazo  darts 
down  on  the  repofitory,  and,  v;ith  it's  beak,  claws^ 
and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the 
eggs,   leaving    only   the  ftiells.     Th's  banquec 
would  richly  reward  it's  long  pau'ence,  did  not 
a  multitude  of  gnllinazos,  {V:)m  all  parts,  join  the 
fortunate  difcoverer,  and  take  a  fhare  in  tlie  fpoiK 
TheCe  eggs,  v/hen  frefl:-,  are  alfo  eat  by  the  mu- 
'  Vol.  V.  O  k:toe*^. 
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lattoes.    Thus  Providence  gracioufly  diminifhes 
the'  number  of  thefe  deftru6\ive  animals,  which 
would  foon  increafe  fo  faft,  that  neither  the  nver, 
ror  the  neighbouring  fields,  would  be  able  to  con- 

"'thes'^  deftruaive  animals  ufe  great  addrefs  in 
catching  fift,  which  is  their  principal  food  :  eight 
nr  ten  as  if  by  agreement,  drawing  is?  at  the 
Luth  of  a  creeic  or  river,  while  others  go  a  con- 
ftdcrable  diftance  up,  and  chace  the  fill,  down- 
wards •  by  which  means  none  of  a  large  lize 
Tre  ablet^  efcape  them.  The  .^"'2^--^,'^ 
unable  to  cat  under  water,  on  fe.zmg  a  filh,  raile 
he  r  head  above  the  furface,  and,  after  fat.sfy.ng 
the  appetite,  lay  themfelves  on  the  banks  When 
they  'r^not  find  fift,  they  betake  themfelves  to 

r  }  \t  never  to  feed  upon  hm,  but  m  caiei> 
S  neceffit"  There,  are,  indeed,  many  melan- 
chX"  fiances  of  their  devouring  the  h^nnan  fp  - 
cie,  efpecially  children,  who  are  out  of  doors  in 
the  da  k;  and,  having  once  fe.zea  them  m  the 

,hc  hev  make  fure  of  their  prey,  agamft  that 
Snce  S  fhe  cries  of  the  viain.  conftantly 
;*  by>ajening  into  the  V. 

Tc^leTol^r  tTlie     ^le  boacmen,  by  in- 

legs  over  the  ^ide  °f  ^  ^  'e  body  drawn  into  the 
thefe  =^'\y?;;  :;i?il,t4yUo  have' once  feafted  on 
r       fl  ^h  a?e  known  to  be  moft  dangerous,  and 
totte  tain  an  infatiable  dcfive  of  repeat.ng 
J;^"  r^epaft.    Hence  the  inhabuan.  -he 
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places  where  they  abound,  are  very  induftrlous  in 
deftroying  them.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ufually 
take  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  ftiarpened  at  both  ends ; 
this  they  faften  in  the  middle  to  a  thong,  the  end 
of  which  is  fecured  on  the  fliore,  and  then  bait 
the  wood  with  the  lights  of  fome  animal.  The 
alligator,  on  feeing  the  lights  floating  on  the  water, 
fnaps  at  the  bait,  and,  both  points  of  the  wood 
entering  his  jaws,  he  is  dragged  on  fiiore,  with 
his  mouth  wide  open.  He  then  endeavours,  v^'ich 
all  his  might,  to  refcue  himfelf,  while  the  Indians 
bait  him,  knowing  the  greateft  damage  he  can  da 
them,  is  to  throw  down  thofe,  who,  for  want  of 
agility  or  care,  do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

But  the  moft  furprifing  relations  travellers 
entertain  us  with  are  concerning  the  multitude 
and  monftrous  fize  of  the  ferpents  of  Brafil.  We 
are  told  of  fome  that  are  thirty  feet  long  or  up- 
wards, and  as  big  about  as  a  hogfliead,  fo  that  they 
can  fwallow  at  once  a  whole  buck  or  a  man,  and 
eafily  take  either  of  them  by  throwing  their  tails 
round  them ;  and  hence  this  frightful  creature  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  roebuck  ferpents  Nay^ 
to  carry  the  matter  ftill  farther,  we  are  likewife 
told  of  a  water  fnake  in  Brafil,  near  forty  feet 
long,  and  everyway  proportionable,  in  whofe  body 
were  found  two  wild  boars  he  had  fwallowed. 

Though  thefe  accounts  may  be  exaggerated, 
it  is  certain  that  Brafil  is  remarkable  for  large 
ferpents  and  other  venomous  creatures.  There 
is  one  called  ibaboka,  which  is  between  three  and 
four  yards  long,  and  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 
It's  'colours  are  various,  lis  black,  white,  red, 
green,  &c.  and  ic\s  bite  mortal,  but  the  poifon 
works  the  floweftof  any.  On  tbeoiher  hand  ihev 
have  a  little  four-legged  animal  of  fo  venomous  k 
nature,  that  iis  fling  is  abfolutcly  mortal,  unlefs 
O  2  the 
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the  part  be  immediately  cut  ofF,  or  burnt  with  sl 
red-hot  iron.  Some  of  their  fcorpions  are  four  or 
five  feet  longj  but  their  fling  is  not  reckoned  fo 
dangerous  as  thofe  in  Europe.  They  have  alfo 
lizards  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  in  great 
numbers. 

One  of  the  moft  common  fnakes,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena,  is  the  coral-fnrtkc,  which  is 
generally  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  makes  a  very  beautiful 
appearance,  the  fkin  being  variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  and  a  vivid  crimfon.  The  head  is  long 
and  flat  like  a  viper;  and  each  mandible  furniflied 
with  a  row  of  pointed  teeth  ;  through  which, 
during  the  bite,  they  infinuate  the  poifon,  which 
is  molt  dreadfully  malignant;  the  perfon  bit  fwell- 
ing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  blood  gufiies  out 
through  all  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  even  the  coats 
of  the  veins,  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
burft. 

The  willow-fnake  refembles,  in  colour  and 
form,  a  ftick  of  that  tree  ;  thefe  are  very  common.; 
and,  as  they  frcquenfly  hang  from  the  boughs, 
really  feem  to  be  a  part  of  the  tree,  till  a  too  near 
approach  unhappily  difcovers  the  miftake.  T  hough 
it's  poifon  is  lefs  atSive  than  that  of  the  coral-fnake, 
it's  bite  proves  mortal,  unlefs  a  remedy  be  fpeedily 
applied. 

The  centepee  or  fcolopendra,  which  received 
the  firft  of  thefe  names  from  the  great  number  of 
their  feet,  are  not  only  very  numerous,  but  of  a 
monftrous  fize  at  Carthagena  ;  and  are  more  dan- 
gerous from  their  breeding  in  the  houfes  :  for  they 
are  generally  a  yard  in  length,  and  feme  a  yard 
and  a  quarter,  with  ^bout  five  Inches  in  breadth. 
The  back  and  fides  are  covered  v/ith  hard  fcales 
of  a  bi'ov/n  colour,  tinged  with  red  ;  but  fo  ar- 
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ticulated  as  not  in  the  leaft  to  impede  their  moti- 
on ;  and  yet  fo  ftrong  as  to  defend  them  againft 
any  blow ;  fo  that  you  can  only  kill  them  by 
ftnlcing  them  on  the  head.  They  are  very 
nimble,  and  their  bite,  without  timely  applicati- 
on, proves  mortal. 

After  mentioning  thefe  reptiles,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  an  infecl.  extremely  re- 
markable for  the  venom  it  contains.    It's  common 
name  is  coyba  or  coya :  in  it's  fliape  it  refembles 
a  fpider,  but  is  much  lefs  than  a  bug.    It  is  found 
in  the  government  of  Popayan  in  Terra  Firma, 
or  New  Caftile.    It's  colour  is  of  a  fiery  red,  and, 
like  the  fpider,  is  ufually  found  in  the  corners  of 
vi'-alls,  and  among  the  herbage.    It's  venom  is  fc> 
extremely  malignant,  that  on  fqueezing  the  infefi:, 
if  any  of  it  happen  to  fall  on  the  TkIh,  either  or 
man  or  beaft,  it  inftantly  penetrates  into  the  fluOi, 
and  produces  large  tumours,  that  are  foon  fac- 
ceeded   by  death.    The    only  remedy  hitherto 
known  is,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  fwelling, 
to  finge  the  party  all  over  the  body,  with  flaming 
ftraw,  or  the  long  grafs  growing  in  thofe  plains, 
where  they  are  found.    For  this  purpofe,  the  In- 
dians of  that  country  lay  hold  of  the  patient,  fome 
by  the  feet,  and  others  by  the  hands  ;  and  w^ith. 
great  dexterity  perform  the  operation  ;  after  which 
the  perfon  is  thought  to  be  out  of  danger.  Though 
this  infedl  is  fo  very  noxious,  yet  fqueezing  it 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands  is  attended  with 
no   ill  confequence,  the  cajjus  preventing  the 
venom  reaching  the  blood;  accordingly  the  Indian 
muletteers,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
pafTengers,  fqueeze  them  between  the  palms  of 
their  hands ;  but,  ftiould  a  perfon  unufed  to  labour 
make  that  experiment,  the  effedt  would  probably 
be  nearly  the  fame,  as  on  any  othtr  part  of  the 
O  3  body. 
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body.    The  people  who  travel  along  the  vallies 
of  Neyba,  and  others  within  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Popayan,  where  they  are  in  great  danger  from  thefc 
coybas,  are  warned  by  the  Indians  who  attend 
them,  that,  if  they  feel  any  thing  ftinging  or 
crawling  on  their  neck  or  face,  to  take  care  not  to 
fcratch,  nor  even  to  lift  up  their  hand   to  it, 
the  coyba  being  of  fo  delicate  a  texture,  that  it 
would  inflantly  burft ;  and  as  there  is  no  danger, 
while  they  do  not  ejeft  the  humour  they  contain, 
the  perfon  acquaints  fome  of  the  company  v/ith 
what  he  feels,  and  points  to  the  place,  where,  if 
it  be  a  coyba,  the  other  blows  it  away.    It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  beafts,  v/ho  are  incapable  of 
fuch  warning,  are  by  inftinft,  taught  a  precaution 
jigalnft  the  danger ;  for,  before  they  offer  to  touch 
the  fierbage  with  their  lips,  they  blow  on  it  with 
Jill  their  force,  in  order  to  difperfe  any  of  thofe 
ptriiiiious  vermin  ;  and  when  their  fmeil  acquaints 
them,  that  they  are  near  a  nefl  of  coybas,  they 
immediately  leap,  and  run  to  fome  other  part  ; 
but  fometimes  a  mule  after  all  his  blowing,  has 
been  known  to  take  in  fome  v/ith  his  pafture  ;  on 
which,  after  fwcHing  to  a  frightful  degree,  it  ex- 
pires on  the  fpot. 

BUILDINGS. 

'npFIE  reader  will  not  expeft  any  thing  very 
extraordinary  under  this  head,  in  a  part  of 
the  world  whofe  inhabitants  have  been  generally 
fuppofed  impolite  and  barbarous  :  but,  as  the  incas 
or  ingas  of  Peru  are  famous  in  hiftory,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  feme  of 
the  noble  ftrudlures  which  the  Spaniards  found 
when  they  firft  invaded  that  country.  At  that 
time  CufcQ  was  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom,  and 

there^ 
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there  was  acaftle  built  in  fuch  afurprifing  manner 
that  many  people,  who  faw  it,  imagined  it  could 
not  have  been  raifed  without  the  afliftance  of 
inchantment.  This  fortrefs  flood  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which 
towards  the  town  was  perfectly  perpendicular. 
Towards  the  country  it  was  defended  by  triple 
femicircular  walls,  of  fuch  height  and  thicknefs, 
that  they  were  proof  againft  all  the  force  that 
could  be  brought  again(\  them.  Some  of  the 
ftones,  were  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize,  that  it 
was  inconceivable  how  they  were  hewn  out  of 
the  quarry,  or  brought  to  the  place,  the  natives 
having  no  iron  tools,  no  beaft  to  draw  them,  nor 
engines  to  raife  them  to  fuch  a  height.  They 
were  dragged,  however,  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  leagues,  over  hills  and  valleys, 
and  along  the  mpft  dilHculc  roads  ;  and  there  is 
one  fione  in  particular,  to  which  the  Indians  give 
the  name  of  Syacufa,  that  is  the  Weary,  becaufe 
it  never  arrived  at  the  place  for  which  it  v/as  de- 
fi2:ned.  This  rock  was  draw^n  fifteen  leagues 
by  twenty  thoufand  Indians,  over  very  rugged  and 
uneven  ways;  but,  notwithfianding  all  their  care 
and  ftrength,  it  got  the  better  of  them,  and  tum- 
bh'ng  down  the  hill  killed  feveral  hundred  men, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  polfe  the  vv^eight.  They 
raifed  it  however  once  again,  and  with  incredible 
pains  dragged  it  to  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cufco,  where  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it, 
never  being  able  to  get  it  up  the  hill  on  which  the 
caftle  was  fituated. 

Between  each  wall  of  the  caflle  there  was  a 
fpaceof  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet,  which  was  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  every  wall  had  a  breafl-work 
on  the  top  of  it.  Beyond  thefe  walls  were  three 
large  towers,  ftanding  in  a  triangle,  anfwerable 
O  4  to 
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to  the  bending  of  the  walls.  The  principal  of 
thefe  towers  had  a  fountain  of  excellent  water, 
thought  to  it  by  a  fubterraneous  aqueduft,  the 
fource  whereof  was  only  known  to  the  inca  and 
his  council,  left  an  enemy  fhould  difcover  the 
ftream,  anJ  cut  it  off*  in  cafe  of  a  fiege.  This 
tower  was  round,  and  in  it  the  inca  had  an  apart'* 
ment,  nobly  furniflied  like  the  reft  of  his  palaces. 
The  other  two  were  fquare,  and  contained  rooms 
for  the  garrifon,  who  were  all  of  the  royal  blood. 
Underneath  thefe  towers  were  apartments  as  large 
as  thcfe  above;  and  they  had  a  communication 
\vith  each  other  by  a  fubterraneous  labyrinth  through 
which  it  was  difficult  for  a  ftranger  to  find  his  way 
without  a  guide.  It  it  faid  that  great  part  of  the 
new  city  of  Cufco  vyas  built  witli  the  ftones  found 
in  the  ruins  of  this  fortrefs. 

The  palaces  of  the  incas  in  Cufco,  befidcs 
the  caftie  juft  mentioned,  were  very  fpacious  and 
magnificent,  fomc  of  the  halb  being  two  hundred 
p^>ccs  in  length,  and  fifty  or  fixty  in  breadth  ; 
infomuch  that  the  iSpaniards  converted  one  of 
them  into  a  cathedr^il  church.  The  ftones  of 
thefe  buildings  were  fo  v^^ell  joined  together  thji^t 
they  needed  no  cement  ;  but  fometimes,  for 
the  fake  of  ornament  they  clofed  up  the  feams 
of  their  firuflurcs,  with  mckcd  gold  and  filver, 
ivhi^'h  occafioned.  the  total  deilru£iion  of  moft 
of  them,  the  Spaniards  fubverting  the  very  foun- 
dations in  hopes  of  finding  treaiure.  The  furni- 
ture and  decorations  cf  thefe  palaces  were  the 
figures  of  men,  beafis,  birds,  and  other  animials, 
Caft-  in  gold  ;  and  on  the  v/allsy  inftead  of  tapeftry, 
were  plants  and  flowers  of  the  fame  metal,  inter- 
mixed with  ferpents,  butterflies,  and  other  reptiles 
and  infeds.  It  is  faid  they  had  no  chairs  in  their 
palaces,  but  the  Inca-himfelf  fiu  on  a  ftoo)  made 
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of  gold,  without  arms  or  back,  having  a  pedeftal 
of  the  fame  metal :  They  had  alfo  cifterns  of  gold 
in  their  bagnios,  and  the  utenfils  of  their  kitchens, 
and  in  the  meaneft  offices,  were  likewife  of  gold  ; 
but  they  neither  purchafed  houfes  nor  lands  with 
this  metal,  as  we  do  ;  but  ufed  it  as  an  ornament 
when  living,  and  buried  it  with  them  when  they 
died.  The  royal  gardens  were  not  only  planted 
with  great  variety  of  trees,  flowers,  &c.  but  the  fi- 
gures or  thofe  and  all  forts  of  animals  were  made 
of  gold,  and  placed  in  the  walks  to  adorn  them. 

However,  notvv-ithftanding  the  magnificence 
of  the  palaces  in  Cufco,  nothing  was  comparable 
to  the  temple  of  the  fun,  which  was  iniiched 
with  the  greateft  treafures  that  ever  the  world 
beheld.  It  was  built  of  free-ftone,  and  lined 
with  gold,  the  cieling  being  alfo  of  the  fame 
metal,  though  the  roof  itfelf  was  no  better  than 
common  thatch.  It  was  divided  into  feveral 
chapels,  cloyfters,  or  apartments  ;  in  the  principal 
whereof,  towards  the  eaft,  was  placed  the  image 
of  the  Sun,  confifting  of  one  gold-plate  that  co- 
vered the  whole  breadth  of  the  chapel,  and  twice 
as  thick  as  the  plates  that  covered  the  other  walls. 
This  image  wiis  of  a  round  form,  reprefenting 
the  Sun  with  his  rays  darting  from  him,  much  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  he  is  drawn  by  European 
painters;  and  on  each  fide  of  it  were  placed  the 
bodies  of  the  deceafed  incas,  fo  embalmed  that  ^ 
they  feemed  to  be  alive.  Thefe  were  placed  on 
thrones  of  gold,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
they  were  concealed  by  the  Indians^  with  moft  of 
the  treafures  of  the  temple. 

This  temple  had  feveral  gates  covered  wiih 
gold;  and  round  the  top  of  It,  on  the  outfide, 
was  a  cornice  a  yard  deep,  confifring  of  gold 
glate.    Bcfides.  the.  chapel  of  the  fun,  there  were 
^  S  live 
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five  others  of  a  pyramidical  form,  the  firft  of  whicK 
was  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  deemed  the  filler  and 
wife  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  doors  and  walls  of  this 
ftrufture  were  covered  with  filver.  Here  was  the 
image  of  the  Moon,  of  a  round  form,  with  a 
woman's  face  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  image  were  placed  the  bodies  of  the 
deceafed  emprelTes  ranged  in  order.  Next  to  this 
chapel  was  that  of  Venus,  by  the  Peruvians  called' 
Chafea,  who  was  much  efteemed  as  an  attendant 
on  the  Sun,  as  the  reft  of  the  ftars  were  deemed 
maids  of  honour  to  the  Moon ;  and  this  chapel 
was  like  wife  plated  with  filver.  The  third  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  fervants  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
this  was  cieled  and  wainfcoted  with  plates  of  gold. 
The  fourth  was  dedicated  to  the  rainbow,  as^ 
owing  it's  original  to  the  fun  ;  and  this  v^as  alfo 
covered  with  gold,  and  had  on  one  fide  of  it  a 
reprefentation  of  the  rainbow*  The  fifth  chapel 
was  an  apartment  for  the  ufe  of  the  high-prieft, 
and  others  who  officiated  in  the  the  temple,  who 
were  all  of  the  royal  bloody  and  this,  like  the 
chapel  of  the  Sun,  was  adorned  with  gold. 

There  was  no  other  image  worfliipped  in  the 
temple  but  that  of  the  Sun,  but  they  had  the 
figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  of  va- 
rious birds,  hearts,  and  other  animals  of  wrought 
gold,  placed  in  it  for  ornament ;  and  all  the  veffela 
and  utenfils  were  of  the  fame  precious  metal.  We 
jikewife  read  of  a  fort  of  nunnery  wherein  were 
kept  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  virgins,  all  of 
the  blood  of  the  emperors^,  who  were  intended, 
only  for  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  the  city  of  Cufco  that  a  temple  was  eredled^. 
but  almott  every  large  town  in  the  country  had 
one  adorned  in  the  like  fumptiious  manner. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  we  thought  proper  to  fay,  in  ord 
to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  grandeur 
the  Peruvian  monarchy,  before  it  was  fubdued  an^ 
brought  under  the  Spanilh  yoke. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

WT  ER  E  we  fully  to  defcribe  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  all  the  feveral  nations  that  in* 
habit  this  vaft  country,  it  would  fill  a  volume  ; 
we  fhall  therefore  here  only  treat  of  the  principal. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  confift  of  Spaniards, 
Indians,  Negroes,  Meftizos,  and  a  variety  of 
other  cafts,  proceeding  from  the  mixture  of  all 
three.  The  Spaniards,  who  make  the  greateft 
figure,  have  a  multitude  of  flaves  and  other  do- 
meftics,  and  keep  coaches  ;  while  others  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  a  chaife,  no  family  of  any 
fubftance  being  without  one.  Thefe  carriages 
are  drawn  by  a  mule  guided  by  a  driver,  and 
have  only  two  wheels,  with  two  feats  oppofite  to 
each  other;  they  are  very  light  and  airy,  and,  on 
account  of  their  carving  and  gilding,  fometimes 
coft  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  crowns.  There 
are  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  thoufand  of 
thefe  vehicles  kept  in  the  city  of  Lima.  The 
Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  their  defcendants,  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  ; 
and  of  thefe  are  moft  of  the  mechanics.  The 
Europe  ns  alfo  follow  the  fame  employments,  for, 
the  defire  of  gain  being  here  the  univerfal  paffion, 
the  inhabitants  purfue  it  by  all  poffible  means. 

Tat  drefs  of  the  men,  in  general,  is  little 
different  from  that  worn  in  Spain  ;  nor  is  there 
much  diftindion  between  the  feveral  cLifles,  every 
body  being  allowed  to  wear  whatever  he  can 
purchafe  s  fo  that  a  mulatto,  or  any  other  mecha- 
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nic,  is  frequently  feen  drefled  in  rich  tiffue.  Every 
body  at  Tyima  are  fond  of  fine  cloaths,  and  ex- 
tremely lavidi  in  this  article.  But  the  drefs  of 
the  men  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  women, 
who,  in  the  choice  of  their  laces,  carry  their 
tcifte  to  an  amazing  excefs  ;  and  this  has  fpread 
through  all  ranks,  except  the  lov/eft  clafs  of  Ne- 
groes;  and  no  woman  of  rank  will  wear  any 
that  is  not  made  in  Flanders.  The  drefs  of  the 
ladies  confifts  of  a  pair  of  (hoes,  ftockings,  a  fhifty 
a  dimity  petticoat,  and  a  jacket;  which  in  fummep 
is  of  linnen,  and,  in  winter,  of  a  beautiful  ftufF. 
From  the  under  pettycoat,  which  only  reaches  to 
t  he  calf  of  the  leg,  hangs  a  border  of  very  fine  lace, 
through  which  the  ends  of  their  garters  are  dif- 
covered,  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver,  and 
ibmetimes  adorned  with  pearls.  The  upper  pet- 
ticoat, which  is  of  velvet,  or  feme  rich  ftufF,  is 
ftinged  all  round,  and  all  over  adorned  with  fringe, 
lace,  or  embroidery.  The  (hift-fleeves,  which  are 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,,,  and.  two  wide,  whea 
worn  for  ornament,,  are  covered  with  lace,  fo  as 
to  render  the  v^hole  truly  elegant.  Over  the  fhift- 
is  worn  the  jacket,  which  has  large  circular  fleeves, 
confifting  of  rows  of  lace,  or  flips  of  cambric, 
with  lace  difpofed  between  each.  The  body  of 
the  jacket  is  tied  on  the  flioulders,  v^ith  ribbons 
faftened  to  the  back  of  the  ftays ;  and  it's  round 
fieeves,  being,  tucked  up  to  the  ihoulders,  form, 
with  ihofe  of  the  ,fhift,  what  may  be  termed  four 
wing?.  In  fummer  they  have  a  kind  of  veil  of 
the  fineft  cambric  or.  lawn,  richly  laced ;  but,  in 
v^'inter,  the  veil  worn  ii\  theix  houfes  is  of  bays, 
which,  when  they  go  abi:oad  full  drefled,  is  adoriied* 
ihke  the  fleeves.  Over  the  petticoat  is  an  apron 
of  the  fame  ftufl:'  as  the  fleeves  of  the  jacket,  la^ 
feort,  they  are  fo  expenfive  in  their  drefs,,  that  ths| 

marriage-* 
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iTiarriage-ftiift  alone,  frequently  cofts  a  thoufand 
crowns.  Their  {hoes  which  have  round  toes,  are 
always  fattened  with  diamond  buckles,  or  foine- 
thing  very  brilliant,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  wearer.  Their  hair,  which  is  naturally  black, 
and  capable  of  reaching  below  the  waift,  they  tie 
up  behind  in  fix  braided  locks,  through  which  is 
inferted  a  gold  bodkin,  a  little  bent,  with  a  clufter 
of  diamonds  at  each  end  ;  and  on  this  the  locks 
are  fufpended,  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  fhoulders^ 
On  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  head,  they 
wear  diamond  egrets,  and  the  hair  is  formed  into 
little  curls,  hanging  from  the  forehead,  to  the 
middle  of  the  ears,  with  a  large  black  patch  of 
velvet  on  each  temple.  Their  ear-rings  are  of 
brilliants,  intermixed  with  .  tufts  .  of  black  filjcy 
covered  with  pearls  ;  and,  befides  their  necklaces, 
they  wear  rofaries  about  their  necks,  the  beads  of 
which  are  of  pearls,  either  feparate,  or  fet  in 
clufters.  Their  diamond  rings,  necklaces,  girdles, 
and  bracelets,  arc  all  very  curious,  both  with  re- 
gard to  water  and  fize  ; many  ladies  wear  a  round- 
jewel  enriched  with  diamonds,  fufpended  from- 
their  girdle,  and  much  more  fuperb  than  their 
other  ornaments.  In  ftiort,  a  lady  thus  drefled  is 
j  fuppofed  to  wear,  at  one  time,  what  cofts  no  lefs-^ 
j  than  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  crowns.j  and  yet 
i  the  fmall  value  they  feem  to  fet  upon, them,'  by* 
j  wearing  themi  upon  all  occanons,  is  really  fur-, 
j  prifmg. 

I  The  woiTten -of  Lima  are  generally  of  a  mid- 
dling ftature,  handfome,  genteel,  with  a  remark-- 
able  luftre  in  their  eyes  ;  and  the  charms  of  their- 
perfons  are  faid  to  be.heigthened  by  thofe  of  the- 
mind,  they  having  clear  and  comprehenfive  in- 
tellecls,  with  an  eafy  and  graceful  beh:iviour  that 
cqoimands.  both  lov.^  aad  refpe^a  ^  but  are  fo. 

fond 
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fond  of  perfumes  that  they  conftantly  carry  am- 
bergrife  about  them  ;  and,  not  content  with  the 
natural  fragrance  of  flowers,  of  which  they  art 
likewife  extremely  fond,  fcatter  perfumes  even  on 
their  nofegays.  The  moft  beautiful  flowers  they 
place  in  their  hair,  and  thofe  moft  efteemed,  for 
their  fragrance,  they  ftick  in  their  fleeves.  Hence 
the  effluvia  iffuing  from  thcfe  ladies  reach  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  The  lower  clafs  of  women, 
even  to  the  very  Negroes,  endeavour  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  imitate  their  fuperiors,  in  the  fafliion 
and  richnefs  of  their  drefs ;  and  tbeir  cleanlinefs 
is  feen  in  the  extraordinary  neatnefs  of  their  houfes. 
They  are  naturally  gay,  fpi  igh  Iv  and  jocofe,  with- 
out levity,  remarkably  fond  ofmufic,  and,  having, 
in  general,  good  voices,  the  loweft  among  them, 
entertain  you  with  agreeable  fongs. 

The  nobility  are  extremely  courteous  to  ftran- 
gers,  who  are  charmed  with  their  probity,  their 
politenefs,  candour,  and  magnificence.  The  na- 
tives of  an  inferior  rank  are  faid  to  have  too  great 
a  {hare  of  pride,  but  are  fo  grateful,  that  a  few 
inftances  of  kindnefs,  make  a  lafting  impreflfian 
on  their  minds  :  however,  the  Mulattoes,  being 
lefs  civilized,  are  haughty,  quarrelfome,  and  tur- 
bulent. 

The  viceroy  of  Lima  ufually  refides  in  that 
city  y  his  government  is  triennial  ;  he  has  all  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  he  being  abfolute  in  all 
aflPairs,  whether  military,  civil,  criminal,  or  re- 
lating to  the  revenue.  Under  him  are  oflicers 
and  tribunals,  for  executing  the  feveral  depart- 
ments of  government ;  and  he  fills  up  all  the  va- 
cant pofts.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  he  has 
a  body  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  horfe-guards,  under 
the  command  of  a  captain  r^nd  lieutenant,  all  in 
a  blue  uniform,  richly  laced  with  filver :  a  body  of 

fifty 
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fifty  halberdeers  ftationed  in  the  rooms  leading  to 
the  royal  audience-chamber,  whofe  waiftcoats  are 
of  crimfon  velvet,  with  a  broad  gold  lace  :  he  haa 
llkewife,  within  his  palace,  another  guard,  con- 
fifting  of  a  detachment  from  the  garrifon  at  Callaa. 
All  thefe  are  occafionally  employed  in  execut- 
ing his  orders,  and  inforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
tribunals,  after  their  having  received  his  aflent* 
Though  the  plague  and  many  other  difeafes, 
that  produce  the  moft  fatal  elFe£ts  in  Europe,  are 
here  unknown,  yet  they  have  others  that  arenolefs 
fatal  and  painful.    The  moft  common  at  Lima  are 
malignant,  intermitcing,  and  catarrhous  fevers,  con- 
ftipations,  pleurifies,  and  convulficns.    Thefe*  laft 
are  extremely  dreadful,  and  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  the  common  or  partial,  and  the  malignant.. 
They  both  come  when  nature  is  ftruggHng  in  the 
crifis  of  fome  acute  difeafe  ;  but  thofe  afflidted  with 
I     the  former  often  recover,  though  the  greater  parf 
die  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  j  while  thofe  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  being  attacked  by  the  lat- 
ter, fink  under  it  in  two  or  three  days.    Both  are 
attended  with  infupporcable  anguifh^  fo  thit  the 
groaning  patient  cannot  be  moved  even  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  without  inconceivable  tortures. 
The  throat  is  fo  contra£led  that  nothing  can  be 
conveyed  into  the  ftomach  5  and  the  jaws  are 
I     fometimes  fo  clofcly  fliut,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
I     open  them.    Thus  the  miferable  patient  lies  mo- 
i     tionlefs,  and  tortured  in  every  part  of  bis  body. 
I     The  malignant  kind  is  even  in  the  firft  ft^ge  fo 
i     violent,  as  to  caufe  a  contradion  of  the  nerves  of 
the  vertebrae  from  the  brairt  downwards ;  which^ 
with  all  the  mufcles,  become  more  and  more  coji- 
ftrided  all  over  the  body,  till  it  is  drawn  back- 
ward in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  all  the  joints 
diflocated.    The  womeu  of  Lima  arc  fubje£t  to  a 

cancer 
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cancer  In  the  matrix,  whicj>^is  extremely  painful, 
very  contagious,  and  al;?roft  incurable.  Slow  and 
hedic  fevers  alfo  prevail  here ;  and  the  venereal 
difeafe  is  fo  common  in  this  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  Spanifh  America,  that  it  is  confidered  as 
no  diflionour,  few  being  intirely  free  from  it. 

Some  fingularities  are  to  be  obferved  among 
the  Spaniards  in  the  different  cities  in  South  Ame- 
nca ;  but  they  are  generally,  in  moft  refpefts,  like, 
thofe  of  Lima  ;  we  (hall  therefore,  inftead  of  con«^ 
tinuing  a  fubje£l,  that  would  foon  grow  tirefome, 
lead  our  readers  attention  to  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito* 
Thefe  people,  at  prefent,  feem  to  have  no  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  firft  found  in  the  country;  and, 
at  prefent,  pofiefs  a  tranquillity,  which  no  acci-. 
dent  can  difturb.  Irt  their  mean  apparel,  they 
are  as  fatisfied  as  a  prince  in  the  moft  fplendid 
robes  :  they  d'lfregard  riches,  and  even  the  autho- 
rity and  power  within  their  reach ;  fo  that,  to  all 
appearance,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  to  an  Indian, 
whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde,  or  obliged  to 
perform  the  office  of  an  executioner  ;  for  their 
regard  for  each  other  is  neither  increafed  nor  di- 
minifhed  by  fuch  circumftances  ;  and  they  are  as 
well  fatisfied  with  their  fimple  diet,  as  others  with 
the  moft  luxurious  repafts.  Fear  cannot  ftimu- 
late,  refpeft  induce,  or  punifhment  compel  them,  to 
{hake  off  their  natural  indolence ;  and,  as  fcarcely 
any  thing  can  prevail  on  them  to  work,  whatever 
is  neceftary  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  Indian  Vv^o- 
men,  who,  being  much  more  active,  fpin  and 
make  the  half  iliirts  and  drav/ers,  which  form  the 
only  apparel  of  their  hufbands  ;  they  likewife  cpok 
the  provifions,  grind  barley,  and  brew  a  kind  of 
beer,  called  chicha  ;  while  the  huft)and  fits  fquat- 
ting  on     is  ^amsj   looking  at   his  bufy  wife. 
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The  only  domeftic  fervice  they  perform  is  to  plow 
their  little  fpot  of  land,  which  is  fowed  by  the 
v^ife.  When  they  have  once  fquatted  down,  no 
reward  can  induce  them  to  ftir  ;  fo  that,  Ihould  a 
traveller,  who  had  loft  his  way,  come  to  one  of 
their  cottages,  the  wife  muft  fay  that  he  is  not  at 
home.  If  he  fliould  alight  and  enter  the  cottage, 
the  Indian  would  ftill  be  fafe ;  for,  having  no  light 
but  what  comes  from  a  hole  through  the  door, 
he  could  not  be  difcovered ;  and,  fhould  he  even 
fee  the  Indian,  neither  intreaties,  nor  rewards, 
would  induce  him  to-  ftir  a  ftep.  They  are  lively 
only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings,  entertain- 
ments, and  efpecially  dancing  ;  but  the  liquor  muft: 
circulate  brifely,  and  they  continue  drinking,  till 
they  are  intireiy  deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Indian  v^omen  and 
the  young  men,  before  they/  are  of  an  age  to  con- 
tradt  matrimony,  are  never  guilty  of  this  vice,  it 
being  a  maxim  with  them,  that  drunkennefs  is 
the  privilege  of  none  but  mafters  of  families,  who 
have  others  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  can 
take  no  care  of  themfelves. 

On  the.  celebration  of  any  folemnlty,  he- who 
gives  the  entertainment,  invites  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, providing  a  jug  of  chicha  for  each,  con- 
taining two  gallons.  If  it  be  a  large  town,  a 
table  is  placed  in  t!xe  court  of  the  houfe  ;  or,  if 
it  be  in  a  village,^  before  the  cottage ;  this  is  co- 
vered with  a  carpet  only  ufed.  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  upon  it  is  placed  a  flight  repaft.  The  women  . 
prefent  the  chicha  to  their  hufbands  in  calabafhes, 
till  their  fpirics  are  raifed,  and  then  one  plays 
upon  his  pipe  and  tabor,  while  others  dance. 
Some  of  the  beft  voices  among  the  Indian  women 
fing  fongs  in  their  own  language,  thofe  who  do 
npt  daijge  fquat  down  till  it  comes  to  their  turn, 

and^ 
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and,  faftening  the  other  end  to  the  faddle,  inftantly 
claps  fpurs  to  his  horfe  ;  and  the  bear,  unable  to 
run  fo  faft  as  he  gallops,  and  ftruggling  to  get 
free,  is  choaked.  In  fhort,  great  part  of  the 
rufticity  of  the  Indians  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
education  ;  for,  where  they  have  enjoyed  that 
advantage,  they  are  found  to  have  as  good  rati- 
onal faculties  as  other  men.  Hence  all  the  Indi- 
ans, brought  up  to  handicraft  trades  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  appear  far  more  acute  and  fenfible 
than  thofe  who  have  part:  their  lives  in  little  vil- 
lages ;  and  many  of  thefe  diftinguifti  themfelves 
by  their  genius  and  abilities. 

Among  the  fingular  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  feveral  nations  of  South  America,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  the  extraordinary  government  of  the 
Jefuits  in  Paraguay,  who  have  above  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  families  fubjedt  to  them, 
and  living  in  an  obedience  and  awe,  bordering  upon 
adoration;  yet  procured  without  any  violence  or 
conftraint,  and  cemented  by  their  having  engaged 
to  protedt  tl>em  againft  the  infolence  of  the  Spaniih 
foldiers,  the  tyranny  of  the  governors,  and  the 
inhuman,  inroads  of  the  Portuguefe.  The  Para:- 
guay  miffions  are  terminated  on  all  fides  by  nations 
of  idolaters,  and  confift  of  about  fixty  parifhes, 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Panam.a, 
at  about  thirty  miles  diftance  from  each  other. 
In  each  of  thefe  parifties  is  a  Jefuit,  who  is  fu- 
preme  in  all  caufes;,  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
fiaftic,  and  may  be  conudered  as  a  petty  prince,  - 
who,  has  the  authority  of  a  fovereign,  and  the 
influence  of  an  oracle.  Yet  the  important  office 
of  governor  is  always  filled  up  by  a  perfon  chofen 
by  the  Indians,  with  the  prielVs  approbation.  The 
alcaides  are  annually  appointed  by  the  regidores, 
and  the  governor,  in  conjundlion  with  them,  at- 
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nends  to  the  maintainance  of  good  order ;  but,  as 
thefe  officers,  who  are  Indians,  may,  either  through 
intereft  or  paffion,  carry  their  refentment  too  far 
againft  the  other  Indians,  they  are  not  to  proceed  to 
punifliment  without  acquainting  the  prieft,  who, 
on  finding  the  perfon  really  guilty,  delivers  him  up 
to  be  puniihed,  which  generally  confifts  in  impri- 
fonment  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  fading  is 
fometimes  added  to  it,  but,  if  the  fault  be  very  great, 
the  delinquent  is  whipped,  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
-fevereft  punifliment  ufed  among  them.  Before  the 
execution  of  the  fentence,  the  prieft  reprefents,  in 
the  moft  mild  and  pathetic  terms,  the  nature  and 
guilt  of  the  crime  ;  by  which  means  the  delinquent 
is  frequently  brought  to  acknowlege  the  juftice  of 
>the  fe/Jtence,  and  to  receive  it  rather  as  a  paternal 
-correction,  than  a  rigorous  punifliment. 

Jn  every  town  is  an  armory,  in  which  are  kept 
the  fire  arms,  fwords,  and  weapons,  belonging  to 
^the  militia,  and  which  they  ufe  when  they  take 
the  field,  either  to  repel  the  infults  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  or  of  the  free  Indians,  on  their  frontiers ; 
and  that  they  may  learn  the  ufe  of  them,  they 
are  exercifed  on  the  evening  of  every  holiday,  in 
the  market-place  of  the  towns.  All  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  are,  in  every  town,  divided  into 
companies  under  their  proper  officers,  who  owe 
their  advancement  to  their  military  qualifications. 
Their  uniform  is  laced  with  gold  or  filver,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  and  embroidered  with  the  device 
of  iheir  town  ;  and  in  thefe  they  always  appear  on 
holidays,  at  the  times  of  exercife. 

The  houfes  of  the  Indians  are  built  Vvith  fuch 
■fymmecryand  convenience,  and  fo  well  furniflied, 
as  to  excel  thoie  of  the  Spaniards,  in  that  part  of 
America.  However,  moft  of  them,  have  only 
muJ  wails,  but  fome  are  of  unburnt  brick,  and 

others 
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others  of  ftone ;  but  they  are  generally  covered 
with  tiles.  Gunpowder  is  faid  to  be  made  in  all 
private  houfes,  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  it, 
either  for  war,  or  for  fire-works  on  holidays.*  In 
each  of  the  towns  is  a  hoiife,  in  which  women  of 
t  ill  fame  are  placed,  and  for  the  retreat  of  married 
women,  who  have  no  families,  during  the  abfence 
of  their  hufbands.  For  the  fupport  of  this  houfe, 
and  alfo  of  the  orphans  and  thofe  who,  by  age 
or  any  other  circumftance,  are  difabled  from  earn- 
ing their  living,  two  days  in  the  week  are  fet  apart, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  are  obli- 
ged to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground,  and  the  furplus, 
after  thefe  are  provided  for,  is  applied  to  procure 
furniture  and  decorations  for  the  church.  By  this 
benevolent  plan  all  diftrefs  is  precluded. 

Every  town  has  alfo  a  fchool  for  teaching  read- 
ing, writing,  dancing,  and  mufic;  and  here  the 
inclination  and  genius  of  every  one  is  carefully  con- 
fulted,  before  he  is  forwarded  in  any  branch  of 
fcience.    In  one  of  the  courts  of  the  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  priefl-,  are  work-rooms  for  painters,  fculp- 
tors,    filver-fmiths,    lock-fmiths,  watch-makers, 
gilders,  weavers,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanic  ' 
arts,  where  the  Indians  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  town,  under  the  infpection  of  the  prieft's 
coadjutors*,  and  boys  are  likewife  inftrudted  in 
the  arts  and  trades,  for  which  they  are  beft  quali- 
fied.   That  they  may  never  want  materials,  the 
prieft  takes  care   to  have  always  in  readinefs  a 
flock  cf  different  kinds  of  tools,  fluffs,  and  other 
goods  ;  fo  that  all,  who  are  in  want,  repair  to 
him,  bringing  wax  and  other  things  in  exchange, 
which  are  fent  by  the  prieft  to  the  fuperior  of 
the  miffions  ;  and,  with  the  produce,  a  frefli  ftock 
of  goods  is  laid  in.     The  prieft  alfo  vifits  the 
plantations,  in  order  to  pievent  the  flothful  dif- 
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pofition,  natural  to  the  natives.  He  alfo  attends 
flaughter-houfcs,  where  cattle  are  daily  killed, 
large  herds  of  which  are  kept  for  public  ufe,  and 
their  flefti  diftributed  by  the  prieft  in  lots,  pro- 
portioned ro  the  number  of  perfons  in  each  fami- 
ly ;  and,  in  (hort,  he  vifits  the  fick,  to  fee  that 
they  want  nothing  neceffary  to  their  recovery. 

Thus  the  civil  government  feems  calculated 
to  produce  happinefs  ;  and  the  ecclefiaftical  is  no 
lefs  extraordinary.  The  prieft  obliges  the  Indians 
of  his  diftridt  pundtually  to  attend  Divine  fervice 
on  Sundays,  and  the  children  repair  to  the  churches 
every  morjiing,  by  break  of  day,  where  they  take 
their  places  on  oppofite  fides  according  to  their 
fex.  They  there  recite,  vviternately,  the  morning 
prayer,  and  chriftian  dodtr'ne,  tiM  fun-rife,  when 
mais  is  celebrated,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  attend,  without  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  their  abfence.  After  mafs  all  goto  work,  and, 
in  the  evening,  the  children  afTemble  to  be  cate- 
chifed,  and  the  adults  to  pray.  Marriages  are, 
for  the  greater  folemnity,  celebrated  on  Su^adays, 
when  high  mafs  is  fung,  and  an  exhortation  to 
the  married  pair  is  pronounced  from  the  pulpit ; 
a  lift  is  then  called  over,  to  fee  who  is  abfent ; 
and  penance  is  impofed  on  all  trefpafles  committ- 
ed in  the  parifti. 

Thb  parifh  churches  in  Paraguay  are  capacious, 
rich,  elec,ant5  and  fplendidly  adorned  ;  the  eye 
is  attra£led  with  the  gilding  and  painting,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  utenfils  ufed  in  religious 
worftiip,  which  are  of  gold  and  filver,  many  of 
thcPA  curioufly  embofled  and  fet  with  precious 
itones.  Very  handfome  galleries  are  eredted  on 
one  fide  the  altar  for  the  civil  magiftrates,  and,  on 
the  other,  for  the  military  officers,  while  all  the 
vulgar  are  feated  in  great  order,  on  feats  round 
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the  area.    Every  church  has  it's  band,  compofed 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  performers  in  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic  ;  and  religious  v^'orfhip  is 
celebrated  in  them  with  all  the  pofrip  obferved  in 
cathedrals.    Public  proceffions  are  conducted  with 
the  utmoft  fplendor,  efpecially  that  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  day,    at   which   the  governor-^  alcaldes, 
and  regidores,  affift  in  their  habits  of  ceremony, 
and  the  militia  in  their  uniforms  ;  while  the  reft 
of  the  people  carry  flambeaux  :  thefe  proceffions 
are  alfo  accompanied  with  dancing,  and  the  per- 
formers wear  particular  dreffes,  extremely  rich, 
and  adapted  to  the  characters  reprefented.  In 
fhort,  every  thing  relating  to  religion  is  contrived 
to  ftrike  the  fenfes,  and  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  weak  and  fuperftitious.    The  houfe, 
or  rather  palace  of  the  prieft,  is  grand,  fpacious, 
and  conftruSed  in  the  form  of  ?.  church,  in  order 
to  ftrike  the  people  with  religious  awe  and  reve- 
rence :  it  confiils  of  different  apartments  adapted 
to  the  various  offices  of  the  prieft,  as  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil  magiftrate.    Every  morning  after 
prayers  is  devoted  to  hearing  the  complaints  and 
redreffing  the  grievances  of  t-hofe  who  demand  an 
audience.    At   noon  he  hears  confeffions-,  and 
grants  abfolutions,  in  Vv  hich  he  is  extremely  rigid 
and  exadi-.    In  the  afternoon  he  walks  abroad, 
infpecls  public  and  private  affliirs,  and  fuperintends 
the  labour  of  his  parifhioners  ;  while  evening  is 
devoted  to  catcchifing  and  difcourfmg  on  moral 
and  religious  fu^jedts.    This  regularity  is  faid  to 
produce  an  aftcniftiing  efteci  on  the  minds  and 
niorais  of  the  Indians,  who  are  punctual  in  their 
religious  duties,  faithful  in  their  dealings,  chari- 
table  to  the  diftrefied,    humble,   obedient,  and 
induurious,  in  a  much  fuperior  degree  than  could 
be  reafonably  expelled  from  a  .peo;)le  naturallf 
indolent  and  floihr^'ul.  'J  he 
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The  miffionary  fathers  will  not  allow  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether  Spaniards,  Mef- 
tizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  mif- 
fions,  in  Paraguay.    This,  fay  their  friends,  is 
not  with  a  view  of  concealing  their  tranfa£iions 
from  the  world,   but   to  prevent  their  Indians 
being  corrupted  by  the  example  of  others.  HovV- 
ever,  their  vigilance  and  jealoufy  have  given  birth 
to  many  unfavourable  reports  ;  for,  if  a  Itrangcr, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  precautions,  fhould  enter  the 
country,  he  is  immediately  fecured  by  the  fuperior 
of  the  parilh,  a  houfe  is  affigned  him,  and  every 
fatisfa£tion,  except  his  liberty,  is  generoufly  al- 
lowed him.    If  the  prieft  fliould  permit  him  to 
fee  the  town,  it  is  always  in  his  own  company, 
and  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  clofe  in  their  houfes ;  and  an  opportunity 
no  fooner  offers,  for  embarking  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
than  the  ftranger  is  fent  thither,  under  a  guard 
of  Indians,    who  are  entire  ftrangers  to  every 
European  language;  whence  it  is  impoffible  for 
them  to  give  him  any  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of 
the  country. 

We  (hall  now  take^  a  view  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brafil,  who  are  compofed  of  Portuguefe,  Cre- 
oles, Negroes,  and  Brafilians.  The  Portuguefe, 
born  in  Europe,  enjoy  the  places  of  truft  and  profit, 
and  are  the  feweft  in  number:  the  Creoles,  or 
thofe  born  of  Portuguefe  parents  in  Brafil,  are 
more  numerous  ;  and  the  Meftizos,  or  mixed  breed, 
are  more  numerous  than  either,  few  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe having  been  without  black  or  tawny  mif- 
trefles ;  and,  their  ifiiie  having  intermarried,  they 
are  multiplied  extremely.  The  Negroes  are  like- 
wife  very  numerous,  and  are  much  more  valued 
than  the  Brafilians,  from  their  being  more  robuft 
and  fitter  for  labour  j  the  latter,  indeed,  are  few 
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in  number,  the  Portuguefe,  in  the  invafion  of  the 
country,  like  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquefts,  de- 
ftroying  the  unfortunate  natives  by  every  method 
of  cruelty. 

The  moft  judicious  travellers  defcribe  the  Por- 
tuguefe and  Creoles  of  Brafil,  as  funk  into  the 
molt  effeminate  luxury,  and  praflifing  the  moft 
defpcrate  crimes;  and,  in  fliort,  as  hypocritical, 
c^illembling,  lazy,  proud,  and  cruel.  In  their  diet, 
they  are,  however,  penurious  ;  for,  like  the  inha* 
bitants  of  moft  fouthern  climates,  they  are  fonder 
of  Ihew,  ftate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  free  fociety  ;  yet  their  feafts,  which  are 
feldom  made,  are  extravagantly  fumptuous.  This 
charafter,  which  is  reprefented  as  particularly  juft, 
with  refpe£l  to  the  Creoles,  has  been  attributed  to 
their  being  bred  up  among  (laves,  who  perform 
all  the  bufmefs  ;  and  to  their  being  permitted  to 
keep  a  prodigious  number  of  Negroes,  not  mere- 
ly to  work  in  the  field,  nor  for  domeftic  employ- 
ments, but  to  attend  their  perfons,  and  form  their 
train.  Thefe  they  render  as  corrupt  as  themfelves, 
by  making  them  the  inftrum.ents  of  their  crimes, 
and  employing  them  as  bullies  or  affallins,  when- 
ever they  are  difpofed  to  terrify  or  fee,k  revenge. 
Ncthinc;  indeed  can  be  more  adapted  to  create 
the  vvorft  diforders,  than  the  unnatural  jundliori 
of  flavery,  idlenefs,  and  a  licentious  life.  Thefe 
Ne2;roes  are  fufFered  to  go  armed,  and  there  are 
vaft  numbers  who  have  either  merited  or  bought 
their  freedom ;  and  this  is  allowed  in  a  country 
where  the  Negroes  are  faid  to  be  ten  to  one  of  the 
Portuguefe  and  Creoles. 

The  Portugu&fe  call  the  Brafilians,  who  in- 
habit the  north  part  of  the  country  Tapuyers, 
md  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  fouth  Tupinambesj 
but  divide  them  into  feveral  petty  nations,  differing 

in 
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in  language,  though  very  little  in  their  manners 
and  cuftoms.  The  Tapuyers  are  of  a  good  ilature, 
and  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  black  hair 
hansiin-^;  over  their  fhoulders  ;  but  they  have  nons 
on  their  bodies  or  faces,  and  go  almoft  naked, 
the  women  onlv  wearing  a  flight  covering  of  leaves 
round  their  waift.  They  are,  however,  adorned 
with  glittering  ftones  hung  upon  their  lips  or  nof- 
trils,  bracelets  of  feathers  about  their  arms,  and 
a  circlet  of  feathers  upon  their  heads.  Some  paint 
their  bodies  of  all  colours,  while  others,  rubbing 
themf^lves  over  with  gum,  (lick  beautiful  feathers 
upon  rhem,  which  makes  them  appear  at  a  diflance 
more  like  fowls  than  human  creatures.  The  Tu~ 
pina-nbes  who  inhabit  the  fouth  of  Brafil  are  of 
a  moderate  ftature,  and  a  fairer  complexion  than 
their  northern  neighbours  who  lie  nearer  the  line; 
but  neither  of  tliem  are  fo  black  as  the  Africans 
in  the  fame  latitude ;  for  there  v/ere  no  Negroes 
in  America  b^efore  they  v\^ere  tranfported  thither 
by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards.  Thefa  people 
have,  however,  flat  nofes,  which  are  not  natural, 
but  made  fo  in  their  infancy,  a  flat  nofe  being 
there  eTteemed  a  beauty  ;  they  have  alfo  black 
curled  hair  on  their  heads,  and  paint  themfelves 
like  the  northern  Brafilians. 

They  have  been  reprefented  by  many  writers 
as  Cannibals,  and  all  the  Brafilians  have  been 
charged  with  eating  human  flelh ;  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  a  flander  cafl:  upon  them,  to  o;ive  a 
colour  to  the  cruel  treatment  they  have  met  v/ith 
from  their  conquerors  ;  nor  will  the  Portuguefe 
allow  that  they  had  any  kind  of  religion,  and  yet 
confefs  that  they  had  priefts,  and  admitted  of  a 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  according  to 
their  valour  or  cowardice.  Their  prevailing  reli- 
gious notions  are,  that  there  are  certain  invifibie 
P  2  beings, 
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beings,  the  difpenfers  of  good  and  evil,  the  re* 
warders  of  virtue,  and  the  punifliers  of  vice  ;  and 
that,  after  death,  the  good  fhall  vifit  their  anceftors 
who  dv/ell  in  a  delightful  place  beyond  the  Andes. 
They  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  hcf- 
ritality  and  civility  to  ftrangers  :  thofe  who  live 
near  the  Portuguefe  are  a  tractable  and  ingenious 
people,  ready  to  learn  any  art  or  fcience  the  Por- 
tuguefe will  teach  them;  and  take  nothing  fo 
kindly  of  the  priefts  as  their  inftru<Stinr  their  chil- 
dren, which  has  given  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  many  converts  ;  and,  in  fhort,  thofe  who 
live  under  the  Portuguefe  generally  conform  to 
their  cuftoms  in  eating,  drinking,  and  cloathing. 

Before  we  leave  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  that,  from 
the  late  voyage  made  by  commodore  Byron  round 
the  v.crld,  there  is  undoubted  teftimony  of  there 
being  a  people  on  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of 
America  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize.  The  com- 
modore, with  a  number  of  his  men,  landed,  and, 
'after  many  amicable  figns,  prefented  thefe  people 
with  a  number  of  trinkets,  as  ftrings  of  beads, 
ribbons,  and  the  like.  The  commodore,  to  faci* 
litate  the  diftribution  of  them,  made  thefe  Indians 
fit  down  on  the  ground,  that  he  might  put  the 
ftrings  of  beads,  &:c.  round  their  necks  j  and  fuch 
was  their  extraordinary  fize,  that  in  this  fituation 
they  were  almoft  as  high  as  the  commodore. 
Their  middle  ftature  feemed  to  be  about  eight 
feet,  their  extreme  nine  and  upwards.  Their 
cloathing  confifted  of  the  fkins  of  Peruvian  flieep, 
which  reached  from  their  ftioulders  down  to  their 
knees  ;  and  their  hair  was  black,  long,  and  flow- 
ing down  behind.  The  ftature  of  the  women  was 
equally  furprifing  with  that  of  the  men,  and  their 
faces  painted  in  a  moft  extravagant  manner.  Some 
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of  the  women  had  collars  on  their  necks,  and 
bracelets  on  their  arms  ;  and  the  infants,  who  were 
carried  by  their  mothers,  had  a  largenefs  and 
ftrength  of  features,  which,  confidering  their  age, 
feemed  to  bear  fome  proportion  to  thofe  of  their 
parents.  The  people,  thus  gigantic  in  their  fize, 
appeared  extremely  humane  and  friendly.  They 
had  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent 
difpofition,  and  were  fo  delighted  with  the  dijfFe- 
rent  trinkets  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing,  as  they  hung  on  their  necks  and  fell  down 
on  their  bofoms,  that  the  commodore  could  fcarce- 
ly  reftrain  them  from  carefEng  him.  They  made 
figns  to  the  commodore,  and  that  part  of  the 
fhip's  crew  which  landed,  to  go  with  them  tow* 
ards  fome  fmoke  which  appeared  at  a  diftance, 
pointing  to  their  mouths,  as  if  they  intended  to 
give  them  fome  refrefhment ;  but  it  was  thought 
improper  to  comply  with  this  friendly  invitation  ; 
and,  when  the  Englifli  left  them,  they  appeared 
diftrefled  and  alflidted.  Thefe  people  have  been 
mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  but  there  wanted 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  real  ex- 
iftence,  till  the  publication  of  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  under  commodore  Byron,  which  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  authenticity. 


The  End  of  the  Fifth  Volume, 
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